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VERY good Canadian resents two 
wide-spread misapprehensions about 
Canada. One of these is that Can- 

ada is cold; the other, that Canada is a 
colony. 

Canada, he would have you know, is a 
snow-clad land only at the time when 
every respectable country ought to be cov- 
ered with snow. What, he asks, could be 


more mildly salubrious than the weather 
of Victoria, British Columbia —a regular, 
all-the-year-round California? What more 
exhilarating than the Canadian woods in 
August? What more bracing than the 
ozone of Montreal in January? 

And as for the colony idea, what do 
Americans suppose their northern neigh- 
bors celebrate on the rst of each July? 


THE ENGRAVING ON THIS PAGE SHOWS THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA, 


WHICH RECENTLY SUFFERED 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwoe 
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SERIOUS DAMAGE BY FIRE 


"dl E& Underwood, New York 
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The fact that Canada is a British colony? 
No, indeed! Any inhabited bit of land 
might be a British colony, but being a 
Dominion is quite another thing — some- 
thing to be accomplished through men, 
mind, and muscle. And Canada is a Do- 
minion. This very summer she enters 
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hood Canada is the eldest and the most 
advanced, with the most spacious territory 
and the most numerous population. The 
Canadian will tell you that his land is 
great, and is going to be greater; that it is 
larger than the United States. 

Then, if you suggest that Canada is as 




















ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS A VIEW OF THE CITY AND PORT OF ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
‘ LOOKING ACROSS THE HARBOR FROM THE SUBURB OF WEST END 


upon her fiftieth year of self-government 
and nationhood. 

Outside of the British Isles, there are 
four great autonomous members in the 
world-wide empire of which King George V 
is the titular head, the other three being 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Do- 
minion of New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa; and of this splendid sister- 


world has included the following: “ France” 
“ Belgium” (February, 1915); “ Poland” (March, 
1915); “Scandinavia” (July, 1o15); “ Turkey” 

1015); “Italy” (October, 1015); “ Greece” 
“South America ” 


Africa’ (June, 10916). 


(December, 


(August, 
(November, 
(January; 1916); “The Balkan States” (February, 1916); “Spain and Portugal ” 
(March, 1916); “England” (April, 1916); “ Switzerland ” 


old as the United States, but has only eight 
millions of population to her neighbor’s 
hundred millions, he will tell you that you 
are mistaken in the first premise. Canada 
is not old. Montreal is old. Quebec is old. 
Cape Breton has been Cape Breton since 
1509. The settlements in the Laurentian 
Hills look as old as the villages of Nor- 
mandy. But Canada, “a nation within a 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This series of historical and general articles on the leading countries of the 


1914); “Germany” (January, 1015); 
1915); “ Egypt” (April, 1915); “ Russia” (May, 
1915); “Austria-Hungary” (September, 
1915); “Holland” (December, 1015); 
(May, “The Partition of 


1916); and 
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nation,” as Sir John Macdonald called it, 
is not quite fifty years old. 

‘“‘ As the upshot of a fierce war that took 
place a century and a quarter ago,” wrote 
Arthur E. Copping, “ part of North Amer- 
ica became an independent country while 
another part remained in allegiance to the 
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the empire-wishers of the East. “If you 
want me, come and see me. Build a rail- 
road from the Great Lakes to the Pacific, 
and I will join your federation!” 4 

It was this making of a path to the West 
that created the new Canada. It was a 
similar ambition — to find a gate to the 




















—ST. JOHN, WITH A POPULATION OF ABOUT FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND, IS THE CHIEF CITY AND COMMERCIAL 
CENTER OF NEW BRUNSWICK, WITH A LARGE TRADE IN LUMBER 


British sovereign: and the curious circum- 
stance has to be noted that, ever since 
then, Great Britain has been sending out 
millions of men, not to the country she re- 
tained, but to the country she lost. To be 
strictly accurate, these people were not 
sent—they went. They succumbed to the 
spell of the newly arisen United States. 
The reason why Canada did not, until re- 
cent years, begin to grow is because Can- 
ada, until recent years, did not exist.” 

The real beginning of the new Canada’s 
existence can be almost exactly placed. It 
was the year when her whole wide terri- 
tory, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was 
banded together with steel rails. 

“I am great,” sang British Columbia to 


West—that created the old Canada, the 
only Canada that the world knew until a 
few years ago. 


THE EARLY EXPLORERS OF CANADA 


Spain, seeking a short way to the land of 
the Great Khan, failed; but she found a 
new world, even though Columbus died 


without knowing it. England, jealous of 
Spain, sent John Cabot to possess what he 
could of the unknown lands. He brought 
back neither gold nor silk nor spices, nor 
even a circumstantial narrative to rival 
that of the Genoese, but he did discover 
the continent of North America, and he 
did plant the flag of Britain on the coast 
of Cape Breton or Labrador. For this his 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, FINISHED IN 1818, THE MERTING-PLACE OF THE 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


king gave him ten pounds—scarcely too 
large a reward, when it is remembered 


that on Cabot and none else England 
based her later claim to Canada, and kept 
it against the world. 

Yet all the early years of Canada are 
French, for England did not pursue the 
trail made by the Cabots across the North 
Atlantic. Her wooing of the sea had not 
begun in earnest. Spain and Portugal 
were the nations of adventure, and the 
great seamen came from southern Europe. 
Columbus and Magellan, Gama and Ves- 
pucius, these were in their glorious graves 
before a Raleigh stirred in England. 

France was quicker to aspire, even 
though the ambition sprang from the dis- 
position of Francis I to quarrel with 
everybody. 

“Did Father Adam make you his sole 
heirs?” he asked, when Spain and Portugal 
declared that they divided between them 
all of the new continent. 

It was for Francis that Verrazano sailed 
to the St. Lawrence in 1524. Beyond es- 
tablishing a claim similar to Cabot’s, but 


twenty-seven years later, Verrazano’s voy- 
age accomplished little. Canada was not 
Florida or Brazil, a place to charm the 
voyager. It was a stern, hard land. It 
had to be wooed. 

It was not until the day of Cartier that 
the white man began in earnest the task of 
northern conquest; and this work was only 
incidental to the search for a passage 
through the new land, leading to Cathay 
and its gold and silks and mysteries. Ma- 
gellan had found one way to the East In- 
dies, around Cape Horn; Gama another 
way, around Good Hope. But these were 
long and weary ways, and the Frenchmen 
dreamed of a nearer route—the Northwest 
Passage. Moreover, the wise men of that 
day were not sure that Canada was not a 
part of Asia. 


FROM CARTIER TO CHAMPLAIN 


Jacques Cartier was the first white man 
to know Canada at all. He learned that 
it was not “the land God allotted to 
Cain,” as he said when he first saw 
Labrador, but rather “as fine a country 
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as one could wish to see and live in, level 
and smooth, warmer than Spain.” These 
last words, however, were written before 
he spent his first winter (1535-1536) i 
Quebec, which was then the Indian village 
of Stadacona. 

To Cartier fell the distinction of being 
the first European to ascend the St. Law- 
rence River, the very hugeness of which- 
at least until Quebec was reached——must 
have encouraged his belief that this was a 
way to Chipango and Cathay. The be- 
lief may have faded by the time he reached 
Hochelaga; perhaps it was dissolved by the 
realization that, no matter whence the 
great waters might flow, their shores were 
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worthy to be a part of the French domain. 
For there at Hochelaga, from the heights, 
he saw the splendor of lower Canada. To 
him it was a royal mountain, and he named 
it so. The city that Maisonneuve founded 
there a hundred years later still bears 
the name—Montreal, the metropolis. of 
Canada. 

Cartier bore to France his rude charts, 
which showed Florida as closely related to 
the St. Lawrence as is Connecticut, and his 
stories of fabled gold. Three or four voy- 
ages he made in all, and then went, like 
Cabot, to an unmarked grave. His coun- 


try, now locked in religious wars, had no 
money or men for the colonization of New 


























DUFFERIN TERRACE, QUEBEC, A PROMENADE WHICH COMMANDS A STRIKING VIEW OF THE LOWER TOWN 


OF QUEBEC 


HOTEL, WHICH OCCUPIES THE SITE OF THE OLD FORT ST. 


AND THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER—THE LARGE BUILDING IS THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


LOUIS, BUILT BY CHAMPLAIN IN 1620 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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OF QUEBEC FROM LEVIS, ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER—ON THE HILL TO THE LEFT IS 
THE CITADEL, BUILT IN 1523-1532 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood 
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ARNOLD S HEADQUARTERS, NEAR QUEBEC, OCCUPIED BY 


UNSUCCESSFUL SIEGE OF 


QUEBEC 


GENERAL 


IN 


1775-1776 


BENEDICT ARNOLD DURING HIS 
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France. That had to wait for peaceful 
times under Henri IV, and for the coming 
of the man whose name stands boldest on 
the early pages of Canadian history— 
Samuel de Champlain. 

England had now begun her restless 
quest of sea-power. Frobisher, looking for 
that icy fantom, the Northwest Passage, 
had touched Labrador. Sir Francis 
Drake, scudding after Spanish treas- 
ure-ships in the Pacific, had viewed 
the snow-clad mountains of British 
Columbia. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
had founded a colony of brief 
duration in Newfoundland; but 
there was no real English -in- 
terest in Canada. 

Why should there be, when 
ambitious France, seeking to colonize 
the land in a score of places under as 
many chieftains, had met with fail- 
ure? The climate, the Iroquois, 
the lack of wives and of comforts 
—all these militated against col- 
onization. Europe, passing from 
one war to another, needed her 
men. Foreign lands were 
reckoned of small value 


except when they yield- 
ed the magic crop of all 


the ages— gold. None 
but hard, determined, 
unselfish pioneers could 
be expected to wring 
tribute from this land of 
the north. 

Canada’s history has 
been written by such 
men, from Cartier to 
Strathcona. Such men 
were the ones who land- 
ed in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, 
the soldiers of the sword 
and the cross— 
Champlain and 
the French 
priests. 

Like almost 
all the adven- 
turers before 
him, Champlain 
dreamed of an 
easier way to 
the Far East. 
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cease his efforts until he has found there ” 
—in Canada—* a western or northern sea 
opening up the route to China.”” Needless 
to say, Champlain never found what he 
sought, but he discovered Lake Cham- 
plain, explored the Ottawa River, and 
came upon Lake Huron even before he 
saw its more eastern sister, Ontario. 

It was in Champlain’s time as lieuten- 

ant-governor of Canada that England 
first put forward her claim upon the 
land. In the spring of 1628, just 
after Richelieu had announced a 
plan by which New France would 
be controlled by the Company of 
the Hundred Associates, with do- 
minion from Florida to the Arctic, 
an English admiral, Sir David Kirke, 
sailed up the St. Lawrence and cap- 
tured twenty-two French vessels on 
their way with supplies to hungry 
Quebec. And in the following 
year Kirke returned and captured 
Quebec itself. 
As Kirke could not know, 
there happened to be no war 
between England and 
France at that time, and 
so Quebec was returned 
to Champlain, but the 
red cross had waved over 
the little fort for three 
years. Englishmen had 
seen something of the 
great valley of the St. 
Lawrence. They had 
learned more of the fish- 
eries which Europe sore- 
ly needed. They knew 
that while this land 
might not have gold in 
its cold heart, the cold 
itself made gold grow on 
the backs of the~ wild 
beasts. Furs 
were as precious 
in the London 
market as silks 
or spices. 

Not but what 
France, too, had 
come to realize 
this. Richelieu’s 
charter granted 
to the Company 














He promised, 
relates L’Escar- 
bot, “ never to 


THE CHAMPLAIN MONUMENT, DUFFERIN TERRACE, QUEBEC— 
SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN (1567-1635) WAS THE GREAT- 
EST OF ALL THE FRENCH PIONEERS IN CANADA 


of the Hundred 
Associates a 
perpetual mo- 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING, QUEBEC, ERECTED IN 1878-1892, AND OCCUPIED BY THE LEGISLATURE 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


nopoly of the fur trade. In spite of this, 
New France went slowly. For a quarter 
of a century Champlain toiled to make 
something of it, yet on that Christmas Day, 
1635, which saw him dead in the little fort 
at Quebec, there were not more than two 
hundred Frenchmen in the whole valley. 

Compared with New England, where the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Haven, and Plymouth had formed a 
confederacy, where schools were already 
established, and where representative gov- 
ernment existed, New France did not 
shine. Less than a dozen Jesuits faced the 
task of Christianizing the savages. The 
Iroquois whetted his knife in the Long 
House. The howl of the wolf broke in 
upon the prayer uttered by Pére le Jeune 
as Champlain’s coffin was lowered into the 
frozen soil of the land to which he had 
given the best years of his life. 

After Champlain there came to Canada 
even leaner years. The Iroquois, when 
death had removed this soldier whom they 
feared, began anew their attacks on the 
settlements, the missionaries, and _ the 
friendly Hurons. Fathers Jogues and 
Daniel, Brebeuf and. Lalemant, won their 
martyr crowns. The Mohawk paddled his 


war-canoe to Quebec to flaunt the helpless 
French. If it had not been for the lesson 
taught by Adam Daulac and his sixteen 
heroes in the battle with the Iroquois at 
the Long Sault of the Ottawa, every white 
man in Canada might have been killed. 
There was no safety in New France un- 
til 1664, when Colbert, the brain of Louis 
XIV, despatched the Marquis de Tracy 
and his veterans to the St. Lawrence settle- 
ments. Two thousand soldiers and settlers 
arrived at Quebec. Two strenuous cam- 
paigns against the Iroquois and the Mo- 
hawks ended the Indian raids, and Canada 
found new life. The Company of the Hun- 
dred Associates went to pieces, but Louis 
made the colony a royal province. 
Meanwhile there were  individuals— 
priests and mountebanks, cavaliers and 
peasants, trappers and traders—who wan- 
dered into the wilderness west of Montreal 
to win new fame for themselves, or their 
church, or their country. Nicolet of Three 
Rivers, who first heard of the Father of the 
Waters; Etienne Brulé, who first saw Lake 
Superior; Chouart and Esprit, who went 
as far as Ashland; Daniel du Lhut, the 
Robin Hood of Canada, whose monument 
is the city of Duluth; Nicholas Perrot 
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THE PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL, WITH THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, BUILT IN 1524, ON THE SITE 
OF A STRUCTURE DATING FROM 1072—THIS IS ONE OF THE LARGEST CHURCHES IN 
NORTH AMERICA, HOLDING A CONGREGATION OF TWELVE THOUSAND 


























COTTON FALLS, NEAR LAKE TEMISKAMING, IN NORTHERN ONTARIO, A REGION OF FINE NATURAL 
SCENERY, WITH VAST FORESTS AND COUNTLESS RIVERS AND LAKES 
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MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL—-THE BUILDINGS OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


From a photograph by Notman, Moutreal 
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ST. JAMES STREET, ONE OF THE CHIEF BUSINESS THOROUGHFARES OF MONTREAL—-IN THE FOREGROUND 
IS THE BANK OF MONTREAL, WITH ITS CORINTHIAN PORTICO; ADJOINING IT 
ON THE LEFT IS THE MONTREAL POST-OFFICE 
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and Louis Joliet, or Jolliet, traders and 
trail-makers; Pére Marquette, explorer of 
the Northwest; La Salle, discoverer of the 
Ohio, and his companion Hennepin—these 
were some of the men of New France who 
marked out a new empire for civilization. 

No other band in all history ever 
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they were not, else he would not have been 
recalled; but his last ten years, when 
France sent him back to face the English 
peril that blazed at the border, were great 
years for him and for his king. 

They were bloody years, perhaps, and 
full of religious hatred; but that was the 
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THE CURIOUS OLD CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE BONSECOURS, MONTREAL, FOUNDED BY SISTER 
MARGUERITE BOURGEOIS IN 1657, AND REBUILT IN I77I 


From a photograph by Brown Brothers. 


plunged so recklessly into a great wilder- 
ness. Seeking to find the home of the 
oldest people—China—they opened a new 
world to the youngest of the great nations. 

Not all of these adventurers went on 
their own. La Salle, for one, was direct- 
ed by a new force that came, in 1672, to 
rule the destinies of Canada. France had 
seen the need of a strong hand in the 
wilderness, and had sent Louis de Fron- 
tenac. It may be that his first ten years 
were not greatly successful. Evidently 


New York 


spirit of the age. Frontenac planned to 
make New York a Catholic province by 
the expulsion of other sects. Had he been 
successful, his act would have been no 
more ruthless than that of the English 
generals when, sixty years later, the 
French Acadians were driven from their 


homes in Nova Scotia. 
FRANCE EMPIRE 


Real war 
and English was on at last. 


AND BRITAIN FIGHT FOR 


in America between French 
Sir William 
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Phips, in 1690, took Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, and sailed his fleet of thirty-two 
vessels, with twenty-three hundred men, to 
take Quebec. It was a little Armada, and 
it met the Armada’s fate. If you visit the 
lower town of Quebec, you will see the 
unpretentious church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires. On a tablet at. the side of the 
door is an inscription that reads, in French: 

16900—Defeat of Admiral Phips. The church 
takes the name of Our Lady of Victory. 
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the French were always their masters. The 
old soldier, who might have made peace 
with the Long House by sacrificing his 
allies, the Algonquins, to the Iroquois, had 
fought a clean and winning fight. He 
died in 1698, a year after France had 
handed back, by the treaty of Ryswick, 
what American conquests he had made. 
Peace between the rival claimants of 
North America was not for long. The 
War of the Spanish Succession was the 


























THE LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT, OTTAWA 


THIS FINE GOTHIC STRUCTURE, THE INTERIOR OF WHICH 


IS RICHLY DECORATED, FORMS PART OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, AND WAS FORTU- 
NATELY UNDAMAGED BY THE FIRE WHICH RECENTLY INJURED THE MAIN EDIFICE 


Admiral Walker's fleet. 
name of Our Lady of 


1711—Dispersion of 
The church takes the 
Victories. 

The defeat of Phips did not end the war. 
The English, aided by the Dutch and the 
Mohawks, harassed the St. Lawrence set- 
tlements for a long time. At length Fron- 
tenac retook Port Royal, and also punished 
the Mohawks so severely that the trade 
with the Great Lakes was reopened and a 
three years’ store of furs came down from 
Mackinac. 

When he was seventy-five, Frontenac 
led an expedition against the Onondagas 
which demonstrated to the Iroquois that 


signal for French attacks on New England, 
English assaults upon Acadia, the recap- 
ture of Port Royal, and the failure of a 
second British expedition, under Sir Hove- 


den Walker, in the St. Lawrence. But 
Marlborough’s victories in Europe were 
more to England’s purpose, and the treaty 
which Louis XIV was forced .to make at 
Utrecht gave Acadia, Newfoundland, and 
the Hudson Bay region to England. 
France held the great Mississippi terri- 
tory, but her power in the north was slip- 
ping. True, she still kept Cape Breton, a 
point almost as valuable in war as New- 
foundland, and there was built the fortress 
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THE WELLAND SHIP-CANAL, WHICH CONNECTS LAKE ERIE AND LAKE ONTARIO—BUILT IN 1824 AND 
SINCE ENLARGED, THIS WATERWAY ENABLES LIGHT-DRAFT VESSELS TO PASS 


FROM THE UPPER LAKES TO THE 


From a copy righted phe 4 graph 


of Louisbourg, at a cost of ten million dol- 
lars, in the hope that some day Acadia 


might be won back through its aid. Eng- 
land did nothing to eliminate this peril, but 
four thousand New England colonists, en- 
raged at the attitude of Louisbourg toward 
their fishing rights, captured the citadel 
after a siege of seven weeks, astounding 
England as well as France by the feat. 


FRANCE LOSES LOUISBOURG AND QUEBEC 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle returned 
the fortress to France, and she kept it for 
nine years, until 1758, when in the course 
of the last great struggle of French and 
English for mastery in Canada it was cap- 
tured and, soon afterward, demolished. 
The ruins may still be made out. 

“Here stood Louisbourg,” wrote Park- 
man; “and not all the efforts of its con- 


by Underwood & 


ATLANTIC 


Underwood, New York 


querors, nor all the havoc of succeeding 
times, have availed to efface it. Men in 
hundreds toiled for months with lever, 
spade, and gunpowder in the work of de- 
struction, and for more than a century it 
has served as a stone-quarry; but the re- 
mains of its vast defenses still tell their 
tale of human valor and human wo.” 

Thus France lost the gate of Canada; 
lost it largely through the enterprise of 
Americans, who were soon to welcome her 
aid in another great war. Washington, the 
young surveyor, already had engaged the 
French near Pittsburgh with his Virginia 
militia; not as a colonist, but as the vigor- 
ous employee of the Ohio Company, deter- 
mind to straighten lines not made plain by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

His was the first battle, his the first de- 
feat, in a war destined to end French rule 
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from Greenwich 








MAP SHOWING BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE WAR OF I8I2—THE SMALL 


MAP ILLUSTRATES WOLFE’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC 


in Canada—a war which, in the light of 
present events, well illustrates the kaleido- 
scopic changes of history. For Washington 
was aiding England against France, and 
England was ally to the King of Prussia, 
while France’s ally was Austria. Europe 
was busy; France quite too busy to give 
Montcalm the aid he needed in Canada. 
And so, one autumn day in 1759, Wolfe, 
“with a handful of men added an empire 
to English rule.” 

That day on the Plains of Abraham saw 
not only the death of Montcalm and 
Wolfe, but the death of New France. Each 
and all of glorious memory, these! Britain 
had a new empire, but nothing could, noth- 


IN 1759 


ing can, efface the record of France in the 
New World. From Cartier to Montcalm, 
two and a quarter centuries of great his- 
tory were written by Frenchmen. 

The peace of 1763 left France without 
an acre of land in North America, except 
a few tiny islands off the shore of New- 
foundiand. It left England with almost too 
much. Perhaps, if she had not been so 
studiously engaged on the task of keeping 
order in Canada—where there were only 
twenty thousand British settlers and six 
times as many French —she might have 
been in more sympathetic touch with the 
American colonies. 

Surely her handling of the delicate situa- 
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PRESENT-DAY MAP OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA — TOTAL ESTIMATED AREA, 3,729,665 
SQUARE MILES; POPULATION, BY THE CENSUS 
OF IQII, 7,206,643 ; CHIEF CITIES, WITH THEIR 
POPULATION IN IQII, MONTREAL (470,480); 
TORONTO (376,538); WINNIPEG (136,035); 
AND VANCOUVER (100,401) 
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POWERFUL OX-TEAMS BREAKING VIRGIN LAND FOR A HOMESTEAD ON THE VAST PRAIRIES 
OF THE CANADIAN WEST 


tion in the St. Lawrence Valley was suc- 
cessful. By granting to the /abitants the 
free exercise of their religion, the tacit sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy was won. The 
habitants showed no inclination to return 
to France, and, when the American revo- 
lutionists beckoned them to join, they were 
not persuaded to strike a blow against 
English rule. 


CANADA IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Although one of the Revolutionary 
statesmen declared that the conquest of 
Canada would be “only a matter of 


” 


marching,” it turned out to be a different 
task. In the first place, the scholarly ap- 
peals of Benjamin Franklin and other 
American publicists were quite wasted on 
the French Canadians, most of whom 
could not read. In the second place, the 
mass of the people of Canada were settling 
down to a more comfortable existence, un- 
der British rule, than they had ever en- 
joyed. And, in the third place, there was 
the governor of Quebec, Sir Guy Carleton, 
who was a first-class soldier as well as a 
good administrator. 

Believing that Carleton was about to in- 























ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS SHOWN A STRING OF HARVESTERS AT WORK ON A 


CANADIAN WHEAT-RANCH-— 


ourtesy— 


From a photograph published by 
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THRASHING WHEAT ON A RANCH NEAR CARMAN, 


IN THE HEART OF THE WHEAT 


REGION OF MANITOBA 


vade New York, Congress sent General 
Richard Montgomery to Canada. Mont- 
gomery, with two thousand men, descend- 
ed Lake Champlain, captured Montreal, 
and set out to join General Benedict Ar- 
nold in an assault on Quebec. Their joint 
attack on the key to the St. Lawrence re- 
sulted poorly, for Montgomery was killed 
and Arnold wounded in the knee, and 
Carleton made several hundred Americans 
prisoner. 

Early in the summer of 1776 the Amer- 
icans were driven out of Canada, and 
Carleton prepared to invade New York. 


In October, while on his way along Lake 
Champlain to attack Ticonderoga, Carleton 
encountered Arnold and defeated’ him. 
Carleton’s own losses were so great, how- 
ever, that he returned to Montreal. In 
the second attempt, made a year later, the 
British side-tracked Carleton in favor of 
Burgoyne, whose fate at Saratoga scarcely 
needs to be recalled. 

There were no further operations from 
Canada during the Revolutionary War. 
General Carleton succeeded Sir Henry 
Clinton as commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish army in America, and after peace was 


























—THE RANCH IS ONE NEAR DAVIDSON'S, SASKATCHEWAN, 


OF THE GREAT CANADIAN WEST 


—of the Canadian Northern Railway Company 


IN A NEWLY DEVELOPED REGION 
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THE LAKES IN THE CLOUDS AND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE UPPER BOW VALLEY, 


WHICH FORM 


THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE ON THE BORDER-LINE OF ALBERTA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
THE UPPERMOST LAKE, AT THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE, IS NEARLY 
SEVEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


declared he again became governor of 
Quebec. It was under his able adminis- 
tration that Canada was divided into two 
provinces. 

Upper Canada — Ontario — became a 
British province, with English laws. Low- 
er Canada—Quebec—remained a French 
province, except that she . received the 
habeas corpus act and the criminal law of 
England. Her lands continued to be held 
under the system of feudal tenure imposed 
by Richelieu. 


THE TWO RACES IN MODERN CANADA 


So long as he had his language, his relig- 
ion, and his land, it mattéred little to the 
French Canadian peasant what flag flew at 


The place was his home. Even 
to-day New France is older than Old 
France. Cardinal Vannutelli remarked, 
after his reception by the people of the 
river parishes when he went up the St. 
Lawrence in 1910, that it reminded him 
“of a day in the Middle Ages.” Alexis 
de Tocqueville wrote, some eighty years 
ago, that the French Canadians were “ the 


Quebec. 


wreck of an old people lost in the flood of 
a new nation.” 

The ending of the Revolutionary War 
brought two events of mark in the history 
of Canada. One was the relinquishment of 
the more or less vague claims, based upon 
the explorations of the French pioneers, to 
the regions south and west of the Great 
Lakes, stretching from northern Ohio to 
Wisconsin. The other was the immigra- 
tion from the United States of about 
forty thousand colonists who preferred to 
retain their old allegiance. These United 
Empire Loyalists, as they were called, 
settled chiefly in New Brunswick and 
Ontario, and became an influential factor 
in the later development of Canada. 

Although Canada herself had nothing to 
do with the causes of the War of 1812, the 
Canadians loyally stood by their flag when 
the United States declared hostilities, and 
the American frontier was the scene of a 
dozen battles. The details of the struggle 
may be found in the school histories—nar- 
rated somewhat differently, according to 
the national view-point of the historian. It 
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IN THE SELKIRK RANGE, BRITISH COLUMBIA—VIEW ACROSS THE ILLECILLEWAET VALLEY, 
SHOWING THE FOOT OF THE GREAT ILLECILLEWAET GLACIER 


From a copyrighted photogrash by Underwood 
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is enough to say here that on 
the whole the fighting was 
indecisive, and that neither 
the United States nor Canada 
won or lost any territory 
through the war. 

In the second half of the last 
century Canada found that 
while she was holding her 
French, she was not holding 
her British. It is estimated 
that from 1851 to 1900 
eighteen hundred thousand 
Canadians moved to the 
United States. The tide has 
turned now, for federation 
and the building of a great 
railway system have made 
Canada more important in the 
eyes of her sons, have enabled 
her to find homes and employ- 
ment for them, and have even 
attracted a considerable flow 
of immigration from_ the 
southern side of the inter- 
national border. The census 
of 1911 showed that more 
than three hundred thousand 
natives of the United States 
had settled in the Dominion, 
and the number of American 
immigrants has since increased 
largely. 

Only once since the fall of 
Quebec has there been any se- 
rious outbreak of unrest among 
the French Canadians. Papi- 
neau’s revolt, in 1837, was 
backed by a spirit of discon- 
tent which grew out of the mis- 
takes of Downing Street, and 
which was not confined to the 
French element. Papineau 
voiced a popular demand for 
an elected, rather than a crown- 
appointed, provincial council. 
Failing to have this change 
made by petition, he fomented 
revolution, but only failure 
came of it. Incidentally it may 
be noted here that a Papineau, 
one of the rebel’s lineal de- 
scendants and a Canadian 
soldier of King George, won 
official commendation in Flan- 
ders a year ago for conspicuous 
gallantry. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, VICTORIA—THIS HANDSOME PIL 


-E OF BUILDINGS, COMPLETED ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO, CONTAINS THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 


» THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES, AND A MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
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The rebellion having been suppressed, 
Lord Durham was sent out from England 
as high commissioner to investigate con- 
ditions in Canada, and to suggest a more 
satisfactory plan of government. His 


report, rendered in 1839, was a landmark 
in Canadian history, and did much to 
mark out the liberal lines on which the 
British Empire has since developed. The 
principal result that it accomplished, as 


MAGAZINE 


framed resolutions which were the basis of 
the so-called British North America Act, 
consolidating the provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
into the Dominion of Canada. Passed in 
February, 1867, the act came into operation 
on July 1 of that year—a date since an- 
nually celebrated as Canada’s national 
birthday. 

Two years later, by the purchase of the 


























A FISH DOCK AT NEW WESTMINSTER, BRITISH COLUMBIA~-~NEW WESTMINSTER, 
IS THE CENTER OF THE IMPORTANT TRADE IN FRASER RIVER SALMON 


NEAR ITS MOUTH, 


the Canadian historian Bourinot puts it, 
was “the admission of the all-important 
principle that the ministry advising the 
governor should possess the confidence of 
the representatives of the people assembled 
in Parliament.” 


THE BIRTH OF THE DOMINION 


The new system was established by’ the 
Union Act of 1841, which united Upper 
and Lower Canada under a single govern- 
ment and clearly pointed the way toward 
a more inclusive federation. A quarter of 
a century was to pass, however, before a 
wider union was established, the final 
success of the movement being due to the 
constructive statesmanship of Sir John A. 
Macdonald more than to the work of any 
other man. A conference held at Quebec 
in 1864, under Macdonald’s leadership, 


ON THE FRASER RIVER 


great western wilderness from the Hudson 
Bay Company, a territory of great mag- 
nitude was added to the new Dominion. 
The Hudson Bay Company had held the 
fur country since the days of Charles II, 
and had added to its possssions until it 
reached from Labrador to the Pacific and 
from Ontario to beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Its dour factors had ruled the land and 
made war like feudal barons, and its con- 
flicts with rival trading companies had red- 
dened many snows. It knew no law save 
the charter granted to Prince Rupert. But 
its day came to an end in 1869, when the 
Dominion government bought practically 
all of its lands for fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars, leaving it scarcely more rights than 
any other corporation might enjoy. 

Out of the new land was formed the 
province of Manitoba, which was admitted 
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to the Dominion in 1870; the rest of the 
vast territory being subsequently organized 
into provinces or districts as its develop- 
ment required. On the promise that a 
railroad would connect her with the east, 
British Columbia joined in 1871. Prince 
Edward Island followed in 1873, leaving 
only the great island of Newfoundland out- 
side the Dominion. Newfoundland hugs 
Canada’s coast, but not her political sys- 
tem. She remains a separate and autono- 


mous colony, with a thin slice of the 
Labrador shore as her dependency. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW IN CANADA 


Truly the map of Canada has taken on 
wonderful changes in the last generation or 
two. Thirty years ago the maps showed 
little more than a waste, vaguely entitled 
“ Northwest Territory,” west of Winnipeg. 
But the railroad giants went to work in 
earnest as soon as Canada realized that 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
were lands where grain and cattle would 
make men rich. The Canadian Pacific, 
guided by Sir William Van Horne and Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, and the Canadian 
Northern, boomed by Sir William Macken- 
zie and Sir Donald Mann, have sounded 
“Westward ho!” so well that not only 
Canadians and Europeans, but many thou- 
sands of Americans, have been drawn to 
the great fertile plain between Winnipeg 
and the Rockies. Saskatchewan has to-day 
a larger population than Nova Scotia. 

The government, which has always fi- 
nanced needed railroads, is now building 
one which shall lead from eastern Sas- 
katchewan to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay 
—a new route to Europe; the route taken 
by the fur ships when French control of 
Canada shut off egress through the St. 
Lawrence. ‘This new line will open up the 
wildest part of North America. 

Canada’s railroads, built at a rate that 
sometimes has appalled the more conserva- 
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tive financiers, are a reflection of her am- 
bition to be big. The United States has 
shown her how swiftly a country may grow 
by taking men to fertile fields. Canada 
has plenty of room for growth; almost 
three and one-quarter millions of square 
miles, and only two inhabitants for each 
square mile. She has a mile of railroad 
for every two hundred and seventy per- 
sons; the United States has a mile for 
every four hundred and fifteen. 

Canada has dreams. Her loyal sons 
foresee a British Empire of which, in time, 
she shail be the very soul because of 
her population, civilization, energy, and 
wealth. This was whispered when Canada 
rejected the reciprocity advances made by 
the United States. It was said that Can- 
ada did not desire a trade running north 
and south, but a trade running east and 
west—to Europe and to the Orient. 

When the great war came, some people 
doubted whether Canada would send twen- 
ty thousand troops to fight with the sol- 
diers of the old country. She has sent 
three hundred thousand, or has them ready 
to go, and she plans to send two hundred 
thousand more. She has raised a powerful 
army at short notice. It will no doubt be 
disbanded when the present struggle ends, 
but there is little doubt that within a few 
years Canada will have a navy, such as 
Australia has already begun to build. 

Canada and the United States have 
smiled at each other across a practically 
undefended border three thousand miles 
long for more than a century. It is safe 
to say that they will continue the perform- 
ance for a long time. But until ideal inter- 
nationalism arrives they will not be one 
people. Canada’s visions are not to be 
annexed. She has a government which 
suits her exactly: 


Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 


OUT OF EDEN 


Moutus that blossom with wild laughter, 
Lips that bud with fragrant song, 
Made a garden for my spirit 
Where I walked the whole day long. 


Every step I took was music, 
Song and fragrance filled the day— 
Why must all the land run barren, 
All my song-birds wing away? 
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plying the reason for much affec- 
tionate lamentation among her 
numerous relatives in Galveston. 

Although — or, perhaps, because — she 
was an orphan, she had never lacked for 
counselors, critics, or commentators. Still, 
she had a will capable of withstanding as- 
sault. Just now, with a determination 
mysterious enough to her family connec- 
tion, she was voluntarily in a condition 
which they technically described as “ all 
alone in New York.” 

As a matter of fact, she shared a studio 
in that great city with Mary Cushman and 
Laura Lawson, both hailing from and irre- 
proachably placed in Galveston. More- 
over, she was living in a boarding-house of 
proven respectability and caste—many of 
the best people in Galveston had stayed 
there. Nevertheless, her relatives felt that 
she was wrapped in an almost impenetrable 
isolation, both social and psychological. 

So the plea went far and wide that this 
state of affairs should, as far as possible, 
be bettered by dwellers or sojourners in the 
metropolis. 

When it became known that Captain 
Cutler was contemplating a leave and a 
trip North, it was suggested by a majestic 
aunt and a pretty cousin that he might do 
his part toward mitigating the conditions 
of loneliness appertaining to their poor, 
dear Mary Belle. He had agreed, with 
admirable composure and a merely suffi- 
cien: degree of enthusiasm, to do so as far 
as lay in his power. 

“ T’'ll be more than delighted to see Miss 


M*o BELLE LANIER was sup- 


Lanier again,” he had declared; “ and I'll 
do my best to cheer her up a bit, if she 
needs it.” 

When “ Speed ” Cutler, as he was famil- 
iarly known, first went with his regiment to 
Texas, he had been a seemingly unscathed 
captain of cavalry with a record for charm 
and invulnerability of some years’ dura- 
tion; but Mary Belle had put an end to his 
gay independence. 

“I’m not half so casual with that girl as 
I might be,” he acknowledged to himself. 
“In fact, I believe—good Lord, at my time 
of life, too!” he groaned. 

Force of habit made the opening meas- 
ures of the courtship easy for him, but 
the further distances and greater depths 
proved unexpectedly difficult. 

“ True love surely cramps my style,” he 
soliloquized. “ My nerve is all gone, I’m 
so confoundedly afraid of making a 
break!” 

So, despite the state of his affections, 
Captain Cutler had the appearance of 
dangling with more or less discretion. 

Mary Belle was gracious to him, but she 
kept him guessing by following the South- 
ern method of appearing innocently un- 
conscious of any serious intentions on the 
part of a suitor until the crucial moment 
arrived. She was cautious, too, for Speed 
Cutler’s reputation for loving and riding 
gracefully away had preceded him. 

Then there suddenly came a_long- 
sought opportunity of doing some illus- 
trating in New York, and she started off 
while Captain Cutler’s troop was away on 
a border-patrol expedition. 
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ALONE IN 


A little note from New York told of her 
regret at leaving without a chance to say 
good-by to him, and expressed a decorous 
hope that they might some day meet 
again. 

Then Speed knew the worst, and that 
everything was sawdust and ashes on the 
dull, gray plain of life unless he could 
marry Mary Belle. 

“T’m lashed to the mast at last!” he 
told himself. “The worst of it is that I 
don’t know how I stand with her. I freely 
acknowledge that she is too clever for me!” 

Once he had reached the unalterable 
decision that he must marry Miss Lanier, 
even if it took years to persuade her, he 
mapped out his campaign most carefully. 
He made that stern, abstemious resolve 
known variously as going “ on the wagon ” 
or “up the pole,” and saved his money 
amazingly for two months. Then he took 
a leave, and announced that he was going 
to Philadelphia to see his mother with— 
very casually-—“ probably a run up to New 
York.” 

He had written to Mary Belle, who an- 
swered cheerily and with non-committal 
friendliness. A wire went from Washing- 


ton telling the hour of his arrival and ask- 

ing her to be at home when he called. 
Three o’clock saw him in New York, 

four o’clock found him on the door-step of 


Mary Belle’s very highly commended 
boarding-house. He waited for her in the 
long, dull-hued drawing-room, while two 
deaf old ladies exchanged bad-cold symp- 
toms in a far corner. In the middle dis- 
tance a plump, majestic matron enter- 
tained an equally portly caller with polite 
platitudes. None of the inmates was able 
to remain totally oblivious of the presence 
of a personable man in that drawing-room 
at that hour. Even the colored boy who 
had admitted the captain was staring in 
from the hall. 

Under these conditions, the greetings be- 
tween Mary Belle and her admirer were a 
trifle formal and constrained. 

“T heard you were all alone in New 
York,” he said with an effort at gaiety. 
“IT thought I’d see if you needed cheering 
up very badly.” 

“Oh, I’m very busy, and that keeps me 
from being really lonely,” Mary Belle as- 
sured him with a nervous little giggle, real- 
izing that the deaf conversationalists had 
become aware of a man in the room, and 
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were silent and staring. “I suppose it has 
been very gay in Galveston,” she went on 
hastily. 

“T’ve found it rather dull for the past 
month or so,” said Speed. Then, seeing 
that the plump caller had fixed him with 
a beady eye, he added rather lamely: “I 
suppose it was because of the weather.” 

The tall, gaunt landlady drifted through 
the room, looking keenly and suspiciously 
at the captain, as Mary Belle declared that 
she was sure the hot weather was over for 
the year in New York. 

Just then there entered, from the hall, a 
willowy little widow in the last word of 
smart weeds. Inky-hued crape of a most 
astonishing degree of crinkliness, adorned 
with folds and trappings of white, garbed 
her in modish profusion from head to foot. 

‘“* Dear, dear!” she cooed to Mary Belle, 
ostentatiously overlooking the captain’s 
presence, ““I never saw you at home so 
early before! And how gay this room 
looks this afternoon! Usually it is so dis- 
mal and deserted that I just fly through, it 
depresses me so horribly!” 

She showed no signs of flight at the mo- 
ment, however, so Mary Belle, perforce, in- 
troduced Captain Cutler. 

“Oh, the army?” queried the widow, 
with some effective eyelash manipulation. 
“ How interesting! I have so many army 
friends, I am sure we must know loads of 
the same people!” 

Speed had come to New York intending, 
with military directness, to propose to 
Mary Belle without a moment’s delay. 
Here was a half-hour gone, nothing ac- 
complished, and no opening in sight. It 
was indicative of his frame of mind that 
the widow only increased his rapidly grow- 
ing sense of irritation, even while he 
acknowledged to himself that in former 
days she would have seemed attractive. 

“‘T have no doubt we could dig up many 
mutual acquaintances, Mrs. Cole,” he an- 
swered, with so formal a bow that the 
widow wondered vaguely if she had over- 
estimated his hastily appraised charm. 

At this moment the hall-boy relieved the 
tension by saying: 

“ Mis’ Cole, you is 
phone.” 

“Come out of here!” said Speed in a 
frantic undertone, as the widow coquettish- 
ly departed. ‘“ Come and have some tea 
or something, quick!” 


wanted on the 
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“ It’s so fine this afternoon,” said Mary 
Belle, as they escaped, “ let’s go out to the 
park on a bus and take a walk. Aren’t you 
dying to see Fifth Avenue again?” 


II 


Tue top of a Fifth Avenue bus on a fine 
afternoon seemed quite as inauspicious a 
setting for the declaration of his affection 
as the boarding-house drawing-room, but 
Speed had high hopes of the park. Arrived 
there, he strove to lead Mary Belle into 
secluded pathways; but all in vain. The 
idea that race suicide is a national menace 
received a death-blow in his mind that 
afternoon. Children raced or skated madly, 
quarreled vigorously, played or sat impish- 
eyed in every nook and corner. Further 
on, fat mothers, watching their infants or 
sewing and gossiping placidly, occupied 
every available seat not taken by young 
lovers or despondent unemployed. 

Finally a fern-bowered, rocky ledge 
seemed saved for them by the hand of 
fate. Speed could feel his heart beginning 


to thump and his throat go dry as he tried, 
in phrases that were easy and natural, yet 
impressive, to introduce the subject of love 


and marriage. 

Just as he had cleared his throat for the 
fatal plunge, a mounted policeman round- 
ed the curve of the bridle-path and brought 
his horse to a standstill just opposite them. 
Speed looked at him with murder in his 
heart. 

“ Here ye are!” called the officer. “ This 
is the pipe that’s leakin’. Sure nobody 
could ride on this path by mornin” at this 
rate.” 

Then a plumber and his assistant began 
to dig out the water-pipes beneath the 
ferns, and Mary Belle said she thought it 
was time to go home. 

As they came out of the park they heard 
a frantic call: 

“Mary Belle—oh, Mary Belle dear! 
Wait a minute!” 

Out of a hansom there -climbed a pretty 

girl and an enthusiastic man, who seized 
upon Mary Belle with delight. 
“ Darling!” exclaimed the pretty girl. 
“T’m so glad to find you! Jerry and I 
have just come back to town, and we were 
sO anxious to see you, but had no address. 
They wrote from home that you were all 
alone in New York, and we have been so 
worried about you!” 

Mary Belle responded appropriately and 
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then introduced Captain Cutler to her 
cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Parker. 

“ Now I have a plan,” said Jervis Par- 
ker. “Louise and I were going down- 
town to dinner and the theater, and you 
two must come with us. Come on now! 
We are going to the Biltmore, and I know 
you haven’t dined at the Cascades, Mary 
Belle, if you are all alone in New York.” 

Speed saw that his chances for the day 
were over, so he made the best of the long 
evening which ended when he and the 
Parkers took Mary Belle back to her 
boarding-house. 

“When can I see you to-morrow?” he 
asked Mary Belle, just as they were part- 
ing. “Some time in the morning!” he 
pleaded. 

“ Well, if you want to very much, and 
if it won’t be too early for you, you might 
come to the studio at eleven o’clock,’”’ she 
conceded. 

“ T’ll be there!” said the thwarted lover, 
with hope in his heart that he might find 
his opportunity then. 

He saw the futility of this, however, as 
soon as he arrived. Laura Lawson and 
Mary Cushman were both there, and they 
cross-examined him with breathless inter- 
est as to almost everything that had hap- 
pened in Galveston during the months ot 
their absence. 

Speed was wondering how he might de- 
coy Mary Belle out to luncheon alone with 
him when the door was swung open and a 
decisive character appeared in their midst. 
He had never seen her before, but he knew 
instinctively that they were all as clay in 
her hands, and that his hopes were again 
blasted. 

“ Mrs. Butler, how sweet of you to come 
up to see us!” chorused the girls, with va- 
rious demonstrations of affection. 

“I came after Mary Belle to go home 
with me for the afternoon. There is a 
horse-show at Piping Rock, and I want her 
to see it,” announced Mrs. Butler. 

“ Thank you so much, dear Mrs. But- 
ler,’ began Mary Belle doubtfully; 
* but—” 

“IT suppose you are trying to tell me 
that this man is with you,” interrupted 
Mrs. Butler, looking at Speed as amiably 
as any woman can with a lorgnette. “ Well, 
introduce him to me, and bring him, too, 
if you like.” 

Speed found himself seated in a smart 
limousine, almost the size of a freight-car, 
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bounding in the direction of the Queens- 
boro Bridge, before he could do more than 
murmur a few polite responses to the dom- 
inating Mrs. Butler. 

It cannot truthfully be said that he did 
not enjoy the horse-show and its attendant 
frivolities; but deep in his heart was the 
thought that he and Mary Belle were to 
be sent home-in the motor before dinner. 
What could be a more ideally secluded spot 
—in New York—than the big limousine? 
At last he would begin what he hoped was 
to be his life-work of making love to Mary 
Belle! 

The first blow fell when 
said: 

“It is such a wonderful afternoon that I 
thought you would enjoy it much more 
driving up to town in the runabout rather 
than that stuffy limousine.” 

Captain Cutler set his jaw firmly, and 
decided that the chauffeur might hear if 
he liked. Privacy seemed to be unknown 
in New York, anyway. 

But the chauffeur’s blushes were to be 
spared. 

“T want you to let Kathleen go up with 
you, Mary Belle,” said Mrs. Butler, usher- 
ing out her ten-year-old daughter. ‘“ She 


Mrs. Butler 


is to go to her Aunt Jane—just across the 


street from you, you know. She has to go 
to the dentist in the morning, and it will 
save such an early start.” 

Kathleen was at the age when she sus- 
pected romance on every side. She kept 
an eagle eye on her fellow travelers, to de- 
tect any possible symptoms. 

“ Well, no one can stop her from dining 
with me, and then, by all the gods, I'll ask 
her, or know the reason why!” swore Speed 
to himself. “I'll come for you at seven,” 
he said, as they parted; “ and we'll go to 
the Waldorf; shall we?” 

“It seems queer to be dining with you 
alone,” said Mary Belle, with a trifle of a 
blush; “ but as long as I am all alone in 
New York, I suppose it doesn’t matter— 
and I’d love to go!” 


Ill 


THey had a corner of the big dining- 
room quite to themselves, and Mary Belle 
was adorable. Speed felt a certain degree 
of security from serious interruption, and 
bided his time. He was aided thereto by 
a most obsequious waiter, urged to works 
of supererogation in the matter of service 
by visions of a lover’s generosity as to tips. 
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Seeing, finally, that the rotund Alsatian 
was his attendant slave as long as he re- 
mained in the dining-room, Speed rose and 
announced that he wanted to see about a 
certain liqueur. Crossing the room, he 
approached the head waiter and slipped a 
five-dollar bill into his hand. 

““T am going to speak to you as man to 
man,” he said. “I want your help. I 
have traveled two thousand miles or so to 
ask that young lady to marry me. I have 
not been able to see her alone until to- 
night, and now I can’t shake that con- 
founded fat waiter for more than a minute 
at a time. Send me a liqueur of some 
kind, and then please see that no one 
comes near me as long as we are talking. 
Can I trust you?” 

“ Monsieur has my best wishes and my 
every effort,” was the response. “ It shall 
be a personal matter with me that no one 
disturbs monsieur. Trust me, indeed!” 

So the liqueur was brought, a few final 
efforts at removing infinitesimal crumbs 
were made, and then a dearth of waiters 
might have been noted. Every one, includ- 
ing the head waiter, almost ostentatiously 
turned his back toward that corner. At 
last Speed had his opportunity. 

After several tugs at his collar, which 
seemed to have suddenly become several 
sizes too small, he said: 

“‘ Miss Lanier, do you know why I came 
North?” 

“To see your mother, wasn’t it? Kitty 
wrote me that,” Mary Belle answered, 
raising her eyes innocently, only to look 
down hastily after getting one glimpse of 
Speed’s face. 

“T came,” he said with simple direct- 
ness, “‘ to tell you how much I love you— 
to tell you that I can never be happy un- 
til you promise to marry me.” 

Mary Belle gave an inarticulate mur- 
mur of surprise. 

“T never thought I could love a woman 
as I love you,” Speed went on. “ You are 
my ideal—the fulfilment of all I ever 
dreamed of in the girl I hoped to marry. 
There have been others, of course. People 
will tell you plenty of tales about my 
affairs, I suppose; but that is all past, and 
they are less than nothing to me since I 
have seen you. Mary Belle, dearest, won’t 
you marry me?” 

There was a moment of silence. Mary 
Belle’s fingers trembled a little as she 
twisted her glass, apparently absorbed in 
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its outlines. Speed had the impression 
that he had been holding his breath for an 
endless time, waiting for her answer. 

Finally Mary Belle raised her chin 
slightly and started to speak. At that mo- 
ment a man bounded past the despairing 
head waiter, through the corps of lesser 
waiters, and cried aloud, joyously: 

“ Well, this is luck! Mary Belle and 
old Speed Cutler! Just in time to join the 
party and see something of the gay life of 
Broadway! Come on—don’t try to refuse! 
It’s no use! You couldn’t escape us with 
an aeroplane!” 

Speed and Mary Belle returned to earth 
with a sickening thud, but their confusion 
was lost in the onslaught which followed. 

“Come on with the navy!” urged the 
enthusiastic one. ‘“‘ We have just breezed 
in from a two-months’ term spent uninter- 
ruptedly at Annapolis, and now, when 
every little midshipman is safely out of 
sight, we are going to do our best to make 
merry. The Lewises are here, and the 
Merrimans, and Captain and Mrs. Lucas, 
just home from the China station and 
dying to see the sights!”’ 

Both Speed and Mary Belle liked Mick 
McCarthy, as he was called with the naval 
predilection for nicknames, and they real- 
ized that escape was indeed impossible. 
So there were glad welcomes of Mrs. Mick 
and the others, Speed hailed his waiter and 
paid his bill, and they all went out into the 
night. 

The head waiter found opportunity to 
say privately: 

“ Monsieur sees that I was helpless. 
What could I do—monsieur’s own friends? 
But may I say, may I be permitted — I 
have a feeling that soon again, perhaps, I 
shall have the honor to serve monsieur and 
with him the young lady!” 

“ Preparedness ” was the watchword of 
the navy that night, and whatever was 
suggested found them ready to try it once. 
First there was a vaudeville show. Then 
Speed tried to escape further participation 
in the festivities because he couldn’t dance 
--his horse had stepped on his foot just 
before he left Galveston, he said. 

“Why, you selfish old hound!” said 
Lunch Lewis. ‘“ What if you can’t dance 
on your foot—who cares? You sit on the 
side-lines and drink yourself to death, and 
don’t think for a minute that you’re going 
to get away with a girl who can dance like 
Mary Belle! Why, my heart’s just thump- 
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ing now at the memory of the way she 
lame-ducked at Annapolis last year!” 

* Yes, Speed, do shut up unless you can 
say something sensible!” advised Mick. 

So Speed, perforce, went on to a roof, 
then to another roof, then to some place 
under cover where they kept on dancing, 
and finally to another place where they 
ate and drank as well as danced. 

“How nice that we found you, Mary 
Belle!” exclaimed Mrs. Mick. “ We heard 
you were all alone in New York, and I was 
going to get your address from Mary Cush- 
man and ask you down to Annapolis next 
week. Aren’t you terribly lonely up here?” 

Mary Belle said no, she wasn’t, not so 
very, but she’d love to see Annapolis and 
all her friends again. Then Dixie Mer- 
riman began to explain a new step that he 
was doing, so Mrs. Mick turned confiden- 
tially, to say to Speed: 

“ You know, there’s a man down at the 
Naval Academy now who is just crazy over 
Mary Belle, and I believe they are prac- 
tically engaged. I think I ought to do 
everything I can to get Mary Belle in the 
navy, don’t you? I think she’s just suited 
to the life.” 

Every one went off to dance except 
Speed and the Lucases. The latter, being 
just home from the China station, ex- 
plained that they had been up the Yang- 
tze River for three years, and didn’t know 
a fox from a turkey when it came to trot- 
ting; so they had to keep quiet until they 
could get some lessons. In the mean time 
they were so chatty that Speed had no time 
to brood over Mrs. Mick’s information. 

Lunch Lewis was not acquiring much 
merit just then with Mary Belle. He had 
seated himself next her and inquired, in a 
careful undertone, if she knew who Speed’s 
girl was down in Texas. 

Mary Belle thought she did, but she 
prettily disclaimed all knowledge of Cap- 
tain Cutler’s affairs. 

“ Well,” drawled Lunch, “I hear she is 
some pippin, but she threw Speed down 
good and hard about a month or so ago, 
and he’s come up to try and get a little 
reaction. He’s all broken up, and ready 
to fly at anything to forget it. Comes hard 
on old Speed, I can tell you, after all his 
little heart-breakings, to get it himself! 
He looks down on his luck to-night.” 

The next dance Mary Belle sat out with 
Speed and Captain and Mrs. Lucas, who 
believed in general conversation. While 
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the Lucases noted with delight some of the 
modes of the moment to be seen in the 
dance, Speed found time to ask: 

“Is there a man at Annapolis?” 

“There were several hundred the last 
time I was there,” she answered with a 
level voice as she watched the dancers. 

“You know what I mean. Tell me!” 
insisted Speed. 

Mary Belle considered what she should 
answer. The Lucases showed signs of so- 


ciability again. 

“ Tell me!” Speed repeated in a tragic 
tone. 

“ None that counts with me, if that is 
Mary Belle answered 


what you mean,” 
meekly enough. 

The Lucas pair saw another gown that 
‘seemed more than strange after China. 

“T hear your heart was broken recently 
in Texas,” Mary Belle said casually. 

“It was—when you left,” agreed Speed 
promptly. 

“Oh, no! It was some one else, and 
you are looking for something to cheer you 
up as a reaction now.” 

“Any one who told you that is a liar!” 
responded Speed. “I never looked twice 
at any girl down there, except you. Do 
you believe me?” he asked with such ar- 
dor and such growing indifference to pub- 
lic opinion that Mary Belle said hastily 
that she did. 

“And about that plan I was talking 
about this evening,” he continued. “ Have 
you decided?” 

“Oh, plans!” said Mrs. Lucas vivacious- 
lv, turning to them as her ear caught the 
word. “Are you discussing plans? Do 
tell me! I love to help people plan!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” said Mary Belle, 
rather pink. 

“Well, it’s a plan I am doing my best 
to put through,” said Speed. 

“Tell Julia here, and she’ll argue it 
right to a bull’s-eye for you,” suggested 
Captain Lucas, looking at his wife with a 
proper pride. 

“T’d love to help you out,” said the 
aforesaid Julia, with a smile of conscious 
power. 

Mary Belle ended the matter by fleeing 
to the dance with a convenient man in a 
rather panicky way, while Speed won- 
dered soberly how much longer he could 
stand the strain of uncertainty. 

When Mary Belle and the others came 
back to the table, Speed said: 
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“You know I’m not going to let Miss 
Lanier kill herself trying to keep up with 
this navy bunch. I am going to take her 
home.” 

“The music’s stopping now, so we’ve all 
got to go,” said Mick. “ You are staying 
at the Vanderbilt, aren’t you, Speed? So 
are we, SO we can get a taxi together and 
take Mary Belle home on our way.” 

Even the adroit Speed could think of no 
inconspicuous way of getting out of this, 
so the four, after many good nights to the 
Lucases, the Lewises, and the Merrimans, 
put themselves ex route to Mary Belle’s 
boarding-house. 


IV 


SPEED saw no glimmer of light in his 
future. He was so silent that Mrs. Mick 
declared he was sighing for Texas and 
bored with New York. 

“Where is your key, Miss Lanier?” he 
inquired, as they reached Mary Belle’s 
door. 

“Here it is,” she said, “and it’s the 
worst old key, too. I get the outside doors 
open easily enough with it —the storm- 
doors, I mean—but the inner lock sticks 
dreadfully.” 

“[’m not much of a locksmith, but I'll 
see what brute strength can do,” suggested 
Speed. 

True enough—the outer doors swung 
open to them at a touch; but once inside 
the narrow haven within, the difficult lock 
had to bide its time. 

‘“* Mary Belle,” said Speed in his firmest 
tones, “‘ I am not going to leave this place 
until you tell me whether you will marry 
me or not! I am not a very patient man 
at best, and my experiences trying to find 
out how you really feel toward me have 
been almost too much. Will you? Dar- 
ling, can you care? Think how much I 
want you!” 

‘ Speed, are you sure?” murmured Mary 
Belle. 

“If I were not, do you think I would 
have stood for all I have in the past two 
days? Anything but my deepest, tenderest 
love would have been blighted, and would 
have withered away. Do you realize that 
I have been trying to get to the point ever 
since I struck this boarding-house yester- 
day? Am I sure? Haven’t I proved it, 
my darling?” 

“TI left Texas because I thought you 
didn’t really care,” was Mary Belle’s 
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slightly irrelevant answer, but it seemed 
satisfactory. 

Somehow, in the darkness, Speed found 
her lips, and heaven came down and lin- 
gered for a moment. Then the handle of 
the outer door was rattled loudly, and Mick 
McCarthy’s impatient voice, close to the 
panels, said: 

“ Speed, you old dub! Can’t you get it 
open? Remember that this taxi is eating 
its head off out here, and Polly’s getting 
cold!” 

“ Yes, in a minute, Mick,” answered the 
captain, endeavoring to keep his rage out 
of his tones. Then he turned to Mary 
Belle. “ Darling, when am I going to see 
you again? What chance can I get to talk 
to you when you are ‘all alone in New 
York ’?” he added, a trifle bitterly for a 
newly betrothed man. 

“T really don’t know, dearest,” con- 
fessed Mary Belle. “ It does seem a little 


difficult for us to get a moment to our- 
selves, doesn’t it?” 

From the sidewalk came a shrill whistle, 
signifying that Lieutenant McCarthy was 
still without the walls. 

“T suppose those girls will be at the 


studio. This house is worse than nothing,” 
continued Speed, more than aggrieved. 

“ Ye-e-s,” admitted Mary Belle thought- 
fully. “We couldn’t really talk, you 
know!” 

A series of gentle honks from the taxi 
horn proved that Mick was not acquiring 
patience as time went on. 

“We might get up early and run away 
to the country for the day,” she suggested 
hopefully. 

Through the door came the McCarthy 
voice: 
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“ Speed, Polly says that if you can’t get 
that door open, Mary Belle can come with 
us for the night. Polly can let her have 
all the things she needs.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t, Mick!” protested Mary 
Belle. “ We are getting it open now.” 

“You had better come, just the same, 
Mary Belle,” McCarthy urged. “ You 
know we all have to get together and plan 
a merry day, and we want to get a good 
and early start.” 

“No, no! I can’t, really. Thank Polly 
for me—and Captain Cutler will be right 
out. He has it open now, I’m sure.” 

“* Sweetheart,” said Speed desperately, 
“ just tell me again that you are sure you 
care enough. You @re going to forgive all 
my past misdemeanors and mistakes, and 
all the playing about I’ve done, and marry 
me, aren’t you, dearest? Honestly?” 

“You know I am!” answered Mary 
Belle. 

“You see what is ahead of us with this 
bunch. There’s not a hope of our having 
a minute together, unless we do something 
—well, radical!”’ he declared gloomily. 

“ But what, Speed dear?” asked Mary 
Belle, desperate in her turn. 

Up the steps came Mick in a fashion 
which they sensed, even in their agitation, 
as being determined. With one final, ten- 
der embrace, Speed said hastily: 

“Marry me to-morrow, Mary Belle! 
Please, my darling! I'll ring you up at 
nine o'clock and make all the arrange- 
ments. Will you, Mary Belle, my sweet?” 

Then Mick McCarthy jerked open the 
door to meet Speed face to face, and to 
imagine that he heard Mary Belle say 
faintly: 

“ Yes, I will!” 


IN AFTER DAYS 


WHEN all the dreams are over, 
And all the long day done, 
And we no longer heed the stern 

Reveillé of the sun; 


I wonder, love, if you will be 

A bird that skims and skims 
The grasses, or a little fish 

That swims and swims and swims! 


Or will you be a blue-eyed flower, 
And grow just over me; 

And we will talk together still 
Of all that used to be! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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man in the service; but I saw red the 
very minute I set eyes on the Masher. 

It was a sticky, parboiling morning on 
the Escolta, in Manila, when I was scurry- 
ing to the telegraph-office for news about 
the Quelk case, on which I was working. 
I was on the lookout for white strangers 


| CLAIM that I’m as cool as any other 


who walked about with their faces to the 
ground or disguised with smoked glasses 


or beards or bandages. For the rumor 
was abroad that Quelk might be landing 
at the mouth of the Pasig almost any hour. 
So I took particular notice of the Masher 
when he came across the street. 

A handsome devil he was, with big 
brown eyes that laughed and. coaxed. He 
carried himself like a soldier on parade, 
and swung.his thick cane with a drum- 
major’s twirl. But his line of march wasn’t 
at all military. He was following a party 
of American women — tourists, I guess— 
and he was pretending that he wasn’t. 

He combed his thick, black beard idly 
and glanced toward the shop windows, 
while he edged closer and closer to his 
quarry. But he didn’t fool old James 
Higgins. No, sir! I took his measure as 
neatly as had the San Francisco tailor who 
put that beautiful white suit on his back. 

He was one of those rich, globe-trotting 
loafers, he was; out on a hunt for romantic 
adventures with fair ladies in far places, 
where a man’s name won’t be besmirched 
by what follows, for the excellent reason 
that he’s either nameless or sailing under 
an alias. If you knew the number of 
respectable men from God’s country who’ve 


been caught at that game in the Far East— 
but let’s cut all that out! 

I’ve seen the breed many a time on the 
Esplanade at Calcutta, around the Raffles 
at Singapore, and on Bowen Road at 
Hong-Kong. Sometimes these gay de- 
ceivers bribe waiters to seat them at tables 
where pretty girls are dining. Sometimes 
they bump into the pretty girls—by acci- 
dent, of course—and use their profuse 
apologies as a low lead out of a no-trump 
hand. Sometimes, if worse comes to worst, 
they flirt with nurse-maids; but always 
they make me see red. 

I must be an old fogy from living four- 
teen years out here on the fringe of Uncle 
Sam’s back yard, where white man and 
white woman have to fight, day in, day out, 
to keep straight and clean. I can’t stand 
gay deceiving and playing with fire. I don’t 
mind breakfasting with an Igorrote head- 
hunter, and I’m not above sitting down 
to rice curry with a Canton slaver; but 
when I see a professional masher on the 
job, I get the same sickening shiver of rage 
that comes over me when a big wharf-rat 
crawls out of his wet, slimy hole and stares 
ravenously at me, while his rat brain is 
thinking: 

“ Oh, what a meal you’d make, if only I 
could catch you!” 

That morning I was in extra bad humor 
on the subject. For two weeks I’d been 
fretting over the Quelk case. Quelk had 
been a masher and gay deceiver, too. Back 
in Norrisville, Ohio, he had been cashier 
of a bank and the town’s prize lady-killer. 
He ogled the married daughter of the bank 
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president a little too boldly one day, and 
the directors asked for his resignation. The 
next day he left, along with ninety thou- 
sand dollars of the depositors’ money and 
with the prettiest, most innocent girl in 
town. 

That was about a year back. Every 
two weeks since then our office had re- 
ceived descriptions of the runaway and 
notices that he was probably drifting about 
the China coast. The bank detectives had 
trailed him from Mexico to Guatemala, 
from Guatemala to Honolulu, from Hono- 
lulu to—nowhere. 

Then, some months later, a private de- 
tective, out on his own hook after the ten 
thousand dollars’ reward, began writing us 
from Singapore and points north, saying 
that Quelk was bound north again, and 
was supposed to be making for Manila. 
From Hong-Kong came the last wire, beg- 
ging the entire Philippine constabulary, the 
municipal police of Manila, and all other 
forces of law and order to run down to the 
dock; for Quelk had slipped out on some 
obscure tramp steamer for Manila. 

A hundred times I’d read the agency let- 
ters describing Quelk—read them until I 
knew the soul of Quelk to the last drip- 
pings of rottenness in it. The thief in him 
I had half forgiven, though I was hunting 
him only because of it. He had stolen in 
a panic of fear, it seemed, when he found 
himself out of a job with a ruined name 
and not a dollar of his own. What I hated 
him for was his gay deceiving. 

He had cast his spell over a young girl 
who had been engaged to a farmer outside 
the town. He worked the world-old game, 
Quelk did——manicured hands, pretty-pretty 
chin music, lofty, vague allusions to big 
affairs of business and sudden fortunes, as 
well as the standard hand-holding in ham- 
mocks and stolen kisses. He made a fool 
of the hayseed, who, it appeared, was a 
stubborn rustic and pretty crude. 

The rest was easy. Quelk staged the 
elopement well—midnight, a big auto at 
the door, fly-with-me-darling stuff, a justice 
of the peace—and the girl fell for it, daz- 
zled and dizzily happy. Old, old as Asia! 


II 


WELL, there I was on the Escolta, bound 
for the telegraph-office, to pick up news 
from the inbound tramps. And ahead of 
me sauntered the Masher, playing Quelk’s 
game of lady-killing. 
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The first second I saw red. The next 
instant I saw only his thick, black beard. 
An American with a thick, black beard, and 
in the tropics! 

Now, I’m suspicious of anybody who 
wears a beard within range of a drug-store 
where you can get safety-razor blades. A 
beard is either an ornament for lady-kill- 
ing, or else it’s an ambush. Wherever 
there’s a beard there’s a reason—and the 
reason is generally as black as the beard. 
The safety razor, say I, after years of ob- 
servation, is the handmaid of virtue. 

“Mr. Masher,” said I, in private con- 
sultation with myself, “ don’t you want the 
ladies to see your weak chin? Or don’t you 
want the police to see a scar on it, eh?” 

The ladies turned into the very office I 
was headed for. The Masher followed. So 
did James Higgins. So did events. 

As two of the ladies stepped up to the 
desk and wrote messages, the Masher edged 
up and eyed the prettiest one sidewise. 
The girl turned her back abruptly. The 
Masher stepped deftly to the other end of 
the desk and resumed his smiling stare. 

“ Well, of all the impudence!” blurted 
the girl, while I doubled my fists at my 
sides. 

“ Beg pardon!” mumbled the Masher. 
“My mistake! I thought you were a 
friend of mine.” He slunk back to the 
operator. “ Brother, where’s your code- 
book? I want to send a long one.” 

The women withdrew to a tiny alcove to 
write their despatches. I picked up some 
blanks and did the same, meanwhile worry- 
ing over Quelk. 

“ This globe-trotting costs like the dick- 
ens,” I heard the Masher assuring the 
operator. “ But it’s not so bad here as 
along the west coast of South America. 
Why, last winter, down in Peru—”’ 

Right there I lost interest and went back 
to Quelk. I was wondering if it wouldn’t 
have been wiser for me to go down to the 
docks and send messages from there. Quelk 
might be slinking off the Chinese tramp 
that very minute. 

“Pretty girls? Say, brother! There 
aren’t any outside of God’s country! I’ve 
been all over, too,” the Masher was inform- 
ing his audience. “San Francisco and 
Detroit can beat all Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea—” 

On the other hand, I argued, if I set the 
wireless to warming up the ether for half 
an hour, I should spot Quelk’s boat, and 
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QUELK STAGED THE ELOPEMENT WELL—MIDNIGHT, A BIG AUTO AT THE DOOR 


could make plans accordingly. If it hadn’t 
reached port, so much the better. If it 
had, I’d be little worse off for the half- 
hour’s delay. 

“The nice ones are few and far be- 
tween.” The Masher was waxing enthu- 
siastic. “A girl that’s worth more than 
looking at is worth chasing till you’ve got 
her, say I. Once you see the right one, go 
after her; and stop at nothing, brother— 
stop at nothing!” 


The lady tourists gave the fellow a look 
that would have withered a gentleman. 
Speechlessly they slapped their messages 
down, paid their bills, and swept out of 
the office, while the Masher’s gaze followed 
them idly. 

“ Wharf-rat!” I said softly. 
I’ve landed Quelk, I’m going to get you. 
Somewhere, some time, you’ve gone too far 
after a woman. Hence your beard. We’ve 
cleaned Manila of plague rats, and now it’s 


“ After 
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time for us to get after the bigger vermin. 
I'll soon—”’ 

There I stopped. 

Into the office floated one of those 
dreams which life, once in many, many 
years, brings forth to cheer the hearts of 
tough old nuts like James Higgins, who, 
from too much thief-chasing and potting 
of head-hunters, gets into the mood of 
thinking that the world is going straight 
to perdition, where it belongs. 

Gray were her young eyes—the gray of 
the glint of meadow dew at dawn back in 
our old New England. The curve of her 
shoulders was smoother than the line of far 
hills, and she walked up to the operator 
with a spring in her stride that was as free 
as the dancing of youth. And yet there 
was a weary, hunted look in her face; a 
frightened questioning marked her beau- 
tiful brows. 

The Masher saw it as soon asI did. He 
flashed a dangerous gleam at her as she 
sank into a chair and fingered the cable 
blanks in the rack before her. The fellow 
ceased chatting and fumbled through the 
code-book; but I noticed that he remained 
squarely before the operator, where the 


girl would have to hand in her message; 
and always he kept scanning her from the 
corner of his pretty eyes. 

Well, while the two—hunter and hunted 
—wrote, I showed the operator my badge 
and my card, instructing him to send all 
my messages and charge the tolls to the 


Division of Information. I flung half a 
dozen questions to tramps that were sail- 
ing somewhere between me and Asia, ask- 
ing if they had on board somebody about 
the size and shape of Quelk. 

I was framing a second batch when up 
rustled the vision and passed in a stack of 
blanks as thick as a summer novel. She 
stared emptily at a map on the wall, while 
the Masher, at her elbow, inspected her 
long and critically from beneath his wide- 
brimmed Florentine hat. His hungry gaze 
drove me raging mad. How it was that I 
didn’t haul off and crack his jaw I don’t 
quite know. All I did was to step up, 
shove myself in between him and her, and 
present him with a fine panorama of the 
toughest old back in the archipelago. 

“Can’t you shorten this, miss?” asked 
the operator as he finished counting her 
words. ‘“ You’ve written four hundred and 
eleven, including abbreviations and address. 
At a dollar twelve per word—”’ 
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“ But I must explain! He won’t under- 
stand anything if I don’t tell all.” Her 
throat trembled. “It’s a lot of money, I 
know; but father will pay for it.” 

“Excuse me, lady, but—er—we can’t 
send messages collect,” the operator stam- 
mered. “If it were ten words or so, I’d 
take my chances, and be willing to pay for 
it myself if I got stuck. But three hun- 
dred and—” 

“You must send it! You must!” The 
girl leaned over the desk and shook his arm 
fiercely. “‘ Can’t you understand? Haven’t 
you read it? Oh, why are men so cruel to 
women?” 

With a piercing little sob she dropped 
her head upon the desk blotter and clenched 
her brown hands against her cheeks. The 
Masher saw his opportunity. He reached 
around me, tapped the operator’s arm, and 
whispered past my ear: 

“Send it through. I'll pay!” 

That pulled the trigger on old Higgins, 
believe me! I suddenly went up in one 
grand explosion of psychic shrapnel. I 
wheeled on the vermin and hissed with 
soft pedal: 

“No, you don’t, wharf-rat! I’m wise 
to your line of charity. Wouldn’t you 
love to get a lone woman under obligations 
to you, eh?” 

The fellow drew back a 
glowered. 

“Who are you, to be cutting in on my 
affairs? ” 

“T’m the man to run you clean off 
Luzon, if you don’t go back and sit down,” 
I snarled as cheerily as a tiger with an 
empty stomach, while the operator hastily 
informed the Masher that I was one of 
Uncle Sam’s two-legged bloodhounds, and 
he’d do well to obey orders. “ If anybody 
sends her message through, it ‘Il be yours 
truly,” I wound up. 

The Masher gave me one last wild stare 
of bewildered fury and slunk over to the 
alcove, where he sat twisting his black 
beard. 

“It sounds important enough for you to 
send it,” observed the operator. 

“Will you? Will you?” The girl start- 
ed up and touched my sleeve in a hot pas- 
sion of hope. “Oh, I’ll do anything for 
you—anything in my power!” 

“ That’s what that rascal guessed,”’ said 
I. “ Now see here—you aren’t just cabling 
home for a new dress or—” 

“ Read it, sir—please! You must!” 


stride and 
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She thrust the message into my hands, 
and here is what I read: 


Cable five hundred dollars to me at Five Seas 
Hotel, Manila. Must come home. Tom’s plan- 
ning to desert me. Last night I found he'd 
bought one ticket for Yokohama, but he tells 
me he’s going up to Benguet to rent a bungalow. 
I've made a terrible mistake, father. I've done 
my best to be a good wife, but I’ve failed. I 
don’t know why. Something’s wrong. Some- 
thing’s going on behind my back. I've felt it a 
long time. Tom knows, but won’t talk. I must 
be to blame, at least partly. Tom’s so surly 
toward me. He won’t take me around where 
there are Americans. He sits in our rooms most 
of the time and rages, sometimes at me. He 
keeps me at the wretchedest hotels. This morn- 
ing I looked in my purse; I had had fifty dollars 
there. The money was gone. I looked through 
Tom’s dresser and found that ticket to Yoko- 
hama. 

You don’t want me back, father, after the way 
I’ve treated you and mother. But you don’t 
want me to starve away off here, do you? Help 
me back to the States. I'll go to live where I 
won't bother you. I can earn my own living 
with music-lessons. Don’t tell Harrison Brent 
what’s happened to me. I don’t want the cad 
to have the satisfaction of gloating over it. I’ve 
written him three times for help and advice since 
things began to look black. He told me to when 
I left him. He said he would stand by me to the 
end of the world. Well, I’ve learned lots about 
men and their word, father. I’ve been a fool. All 
I want now is a chance to get on my feet and to 
look out for myself in a land where there is an 
opportunity. I’ve only three dollars left. I've 
begged Tom for more money, but he says he 
hasn’t any. He lies. He’s rich. Why does he 
treat me so? I’m in the dark, father. If it 
weren’t for you and mother, I shouldn’t care what 
happened to me. ANNA. 


III 


“ See how short I’ve made it?” the girl- 
wife pleaded. “I’ve changed every ‘do 
not’ to a ‘don’t.’ See all those apos- 
trophes? You'll send it, won’t you?” 

“ Sure, I will, miss—er—Mrs.—” 

“Mrs. Quelk—Quelk, from Norrisville, 
Ohio.” 

“Madam, would 
that?” I asked eagerly. 


spelling 


you mind 
So the defaulter 
was traveling under his own name! 


“ Q-u-e-I-k.”” She rattled off the letters 
innocently. ‘“ An unusual name, isn’t it?” 

“ And an ornament you've paid dearly 
for,” I added grimly. 

“ Well, anyway,” she said with a hollow 
laugh out of the black depths of bitterness, 
“it has repaid me with wisdom. It has 
taught me what men really are. Oh, what 
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a simpleton I used to be! Mother used 
to call Tom a gay deceiver, and I thought 
it was a joke. I thought his flirting was— 
well, just fun, except when he said pretty 
things to me. Oh!” She choked with sud- 
den anger and blazed at me. “ What 
traitors men are! Beasts! What I’ve seen 
with Tom! Pretty gentlemen gambling 
away their wives’ money! Pretty gentle- 
men lying drunk on our sofa! Pretty gen- 
tlemen cheating one another at—” 

“ Whoa, back!” I broke in sharply, see- 
ing that she was in a dangerous mood. “ I 
know all that, lady. You'll see it—any- 
body ‘ll see it, knocking around China 
waters and the steaming belt. Scum drifts 
toward the equator, Mrs. Quelk. That’s 
the first law of human geography. You’ve 
seen the riffraff of the continents—scamps 
like that pretty-pretty over there.” I 
pointed full at the Masher in the alcove, 
while the Masher writhed in his chair and 
dropped his head like a man on the gal- 
lows. “ Wait till you get back into cool 
latitudes. You'll get over your grouch 
there. You'll find lots of decent white men 
in God’s country—nice, honest farmers—” 

“Nice, honest farmers!” She laughed 
wildly, while I felt like cutting off my 
tongue for that break. The chap she threw 
over was a hayseed, you recall. “ Oh, I’ve 
tried them out, and found them precious 
little better. They’re all the same — gay 
deceivers, all of them. Harrison Brent 
looked as good as gold. He talked—oh, 
so honestly and so earnestly!” 

“ Harrison Brent!” I mused. “ He’s 
the—er—the gentleman you—um—knew 
pretty well before—”’ 

“He’s the farmer I threw over when I 
ran away with Tom,” she confessed. “ And 
oh, how he fooled me! I thought he was 
such a solemn old owl. I thought he was 
too stubborn over fine points of honor. He 
was always prating about his duty to me 
and my duty to him. He made me tired 
with it. But what fun he had lying to me! 
Do you know what he used to say? He 
used to take my hand and swear that he 
loved me so much that he’d always watch 
over me, always stand by me, to the end 
of the world. To the end of the world!” 

She ripped the words out with fine dra- 
matic scorn and flung her beautiful head 
back with a high, sharp laugh of bottom- 
less contempt. 

“ But you threw him over for Quelk,” I 
put in feebly. “ You can’t expect—” 
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“TI know. I can’t expect anything from if I ever got into trouble I must let him 
a discarded lover.” She smiled with a little know, and he’d help me out. And I—big 
sneer at mankind. “ And I didn’t. But silly! —I believed him. And when Tom 
after I told him he was too highly moral first turned against me, I wrote to Har- 
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I SUDDENLY WENT UP IN ONE GRAND EXPLOSION OF PSYCHIC SHRAPNEL— 


and too stubborn, and I was going to marry rison. I wrote three times to him. I swal- 
Tom, Harrison Brent repeated all that rub- lowed all my pride. I went down in the 
bish about standing by me. Every word of dust before him—and the cad didn’t even 
it! He said ”"—she gulped—“ he said he reply. Oh, what I’ve learned about the 
felt just the same toward me. He said that treachery of men and their fine talk!” 
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“ Maybe he didn’t get your letters,” I 
ventured. “ Maybe he was away some- 
where on business—”’ 


“Harrison Brent away?” She smiled 

















—“NO, YOU DON'T, WHARE-RAT ! 


mistily for a swift instant of reminiscence. 
“ That’s a joke, sir. He’s never off his big 
farm. His heart is there, and so is his 
business. He’s a regular old fogy—a stay- 
at-home. He thinks there’s no place on 
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earth as good as his five hundred acres of 
corn-land. He loves to sit around evenings 
in his shirt-sleeves and read the county 
paper and talk crops.” She stiffened and 
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I'M WISE TO YOUR LINE OF CHARITY” 


beat two hard little fists upon the desk 
blotter. “ He got those letters, never fear! 
And I know what he did with them. He 
laughed at them. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ it serves 
her right for throwing me over.’ And then 
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he threw them into his waste-basket—the 
one I gave him for Christmas, with blue 
ribbons around it.” 

“Oh, now!” I protested; but she 
wouldn’t listen. She turned to me as if I 
were to blame for the world and all its evil 
ways. 

“What does he care for me, now that 
he has lost me? Not so much as you care 
for the dust that blows in the street. And 
what faith can I put in any man’s word? 
No more than in his looks! Oh, why can’t 
they be as they look? Why can’t they 
mean what they say? Why must I be 
cheated and tricked? Why must I throw 
away my life trying to be good—trying to 
stand by faithfully—trying—” 

“Tut, tut!” I forced a fumbling laugh. 
“ You’re in black trouble; but don’t blame 
the whole male bunch for it. In a few 
months you'll be back home, cooled down, 
and you'll find men aren’t half as black as 
Quelk—” 

“Or Harrison Brent?” she added. “I 
wish I could believe that!” she cried hun- 
grily. “ But—I know! I know!” 

I turned to the operator. 

“ Help me put Mrs. Quelk’s message into 
A BC code to save money. And say, Mrs. 
Quelk, have the money cabled to this office. 
The Five Seas Hotel is a lovely place for 
a Portugee second mate to linger in while 
sleeping off a skate; but I can’t recommend 
it as a tarrying-place for a young white 
woman with five hundred dollars.” 

The woman eyed us uncertainly, while 
her lip trembled. Poor thing! She was 
afraid of us. She was a simple child flung 
out of a peaceful American village into the 
sink of the world, the China coast. 

She had seen the Pearl River pirates loot 
boats in the waters of Canton, and she had 
watched the executioner’s knife roll the pi- 
rates’ heads into little baskets. She had 
seen white men play fan-tan in the dens of 
Shanghai, and heard about their stabbing 
the yellow bankers when luck and fraud 
ran against them. She had been dragged 
from low hotel to lower, while her husband 
was fleeing the long, groping tentacles of 
Uncle Sam’s police. Her nights had been 
broken by the yells of brawlers, and her 
days turned to panic by the slavers, who 
must have squeezed her arm many a time 
as she hurried through the narrow lanes. 

As for mashers like the one in the alcove 
listening to us—well, out here they’re 
thicker than fleas on a Chinaman’s dog; 
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and I know they must have frightened the 
unhappy girl to the screaming-point a 
thousand times. And so she had reached 
that ugly stage of human despair at which 
she saw in every face a foe, and heard in 
every kind word treachery. ‘It’s not a 
pleasant frame of mind, but it’s the safest 
out here. 

“You two—” she stammered. “ You 
aren’t trying to cheat me cut of that money, 
are you? Would you?” 

“You come with me straight over to 
Uncle Sam’s main tent,” I chuckled cheer- 
ily. “Il have you introduced to the 
governor-general.” 

“Forgive me!” She softened and 
looked ashamed. “ This office must be all 
right. I'll come here to-morrow. And oh, 
sir, I can never repay you!” 

She snatched my two hands, squeezed 
them, and flitted away before my eyes 
cleared of a most peculiar mist. 


IV 


“ Sne’s in a dangerous mood,” vowed 
the operator moodily. “ Sick of the world 
—sick of herself. If that money doesn’t 
come through in double-quick time, Heaven 
knows what she’ll do—” 

I didn’t hear his dire forecast to the end, 
for the Masher had sauntered out and was 
following Mrs. Quelk, once more swaying 
that wicked cane of his jauntily and feign- 
ing to scan shop windows. 

“‘ Good-by, brother!” I sang out to the 
wire man. “If you hear the dull thud of 
a large, soft body in a minute, don’t worry. 
It won’t be me!” 

Out I loped, murder in my heart. It 
was plain what the Masher was up to. He 
had heard the woman’s talk. He knew that 
she was deserted and penniless at the 
world’s end; and he saw his chance. So 
did James Higgins. 

He was within fifty paces of her when 
I overhauled him and did to his near arm 
what a plumber’s wrench does to a gas- 
pipe. I guess there are nicks in his skin 
to this day. 

“ Right here is a lovely place to turn 
around, wharf-rat!” said I distinctly. 
“ You'll find the going a lot better in some 
other direction. Back to the garbage-pail 
for you!” 

He started to bluster, but one wigwag 
of my fist shut him up. 

“It’s the likes of you,” I said, “ that 
bring women like her into the trouble she’s 
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in. And she’s enough on her hands at 
present without your chipping in some 
more.” 

“T never harmed a woman in my life,” 
he growled. “TI tell you, ’m—” 

“White man,” I whispered close to his 
ear, ““ why are you wearing a thick, black 
beard these hot days, eh?” 

“ None of your business.” 
“ None—”’ 

“ Well, I'll make it mine, bo, if you fol- 
low that little woman one step farther! 
Get me?” 

He halted. He stamped his foot. He 
gave me as black a look of rage as I ever 
drew from a crook. Then, without a word, 
he broke into mocking laughter and strode 
-up a side street. 

The tap-tap of his cane had died away 
before I realized why he had laughed. 
Hang it all! Hadn’t he heard Mrs. Quelk 
say that she was stopping at the Five 
Seas? Couldn’t he drift around there any 
hour? 

Well, that changed my plans in a jiffy. 
I toddled up to Mrs. Quelk as she was 
drifting aimlessly along, her dawn-gray 
eyes adroop; and I said that, if she’d allow 
me, I’d take her over to the Pan-American 
House, a proper and pleasant hotel, where 
she could stay in peace and comfort until 
her boat sailed. 

See my game? I was getting her out of 
the Masher’s reach, and also I was getting 
her away from the Five Seas while I 
pounced down upon her husband.  Be- 
tween you and me, I didn’t relish arresting 
him in her presence and having to explain 
his knavery to her. She’d been sorely 
enough deceived by the scamp, and she 
wasn’t fit to witness further frailties of hu- 
man nature, was she? I figured on locking 
up Quelk and letting her think that he had 
skipped out to Japan. 

Well, she didn’t care about going over 
to the Pan-American. She had only three 
dollars, and must economize. Perhaps her 
father couldn’t cable the money imme- 
diately. She could stand the Five Seas a 
day or two longer. It wasn’t worse than 
what she had endured for a long time over 
in China. And so on. So at last I had to 
tell her gently about the Masher. 

“T understand.” She yielded dully and 
came with me. “I noticed the fellow. 
I’m hardened to his sort, though. These 
dear, honorable gentlemen! Thank good- 
ness, I’m a woman! We may be foolish, 
4 


He paled. 
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we women, but we mean well. Take me 
there, Mr. Higgins!” 

Well, I took her there; and after a short 
détour to headquarters, where I picked up 
three huskies, I set out for the Five Seas 


to arrest Quelk. 
V 


In San Nicolas, behind the docks, stands 
the Five Seas, coiled around its maggoty 
courtyard like a great she snake coiled 
around her evil eggs. Under its reeking 
portico the Chinese clerk plays fan-tan 
with his sleepy, drunken mestizo friends, 
while he spies the comings and goings of 
his odoriferous guests from the ships. 

In the corridors of the Five Seas the 
everlasting stenches of the East blend into 
the attar of iniquity. One whiff of it, and 
your Western conscience swoons, leaving 
you ready to steal, to lie, to kill without 
a flutter of soul. It breeds the accursed 
river-pirate as the court dirt breeds flies. 
It breeds the twice-accursed dope-fiend. 
It breeds the thrice-accursed slaver and 
his accomplice, the lady-killer. 

And here that glorious blossom of inno- 
cence and beauty from the clean, honest 
Ohio town had been living in the midst 
of the usual non-paying, non - transient 
guests—rats that peered at her from their 
drain-holes as ravenously as the Masher 
had, and giant cockroaches that flitted 
across her bedroom ceiling like toy vultures 
waiting to devour her. Here Anna Quelk 
had been living, with only cracked walls 
between her and the riffraff of the China 
Sea. About what she had been seeing and 
hearing there, the less said the better. It 
wasn’t calculated to improve her opinion 
of the male sex; and there’s all I’m willing 
to observe here. 

The clerk said that No. 28 was Senor de 
Quelque’s room, and the sefor was in. 
Leaving one of my men at the foot of the 
stairs, I hurried up. But I didn’t hurry in. 

The door stood half open. From the 
gloomy corridor I saw Quelk himself, 
backed against the opposite wall. No mis- 
taking him! 

A handsome beast he was, quite a young 
fellow, with a drummer’s smirk and the 
last dingy vestige of a cheap actor’s dig- 
nity about his posture and garb. Those 
deep, wrinkled eyes, that odd, tobacco- 
brown hair, that loud, turkey-red tie— 
they fitted the police descriptions of him 
to a dot. But I did no more than take 
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BEFORE I COULD DRAW MY GUN THE CRIMINAL HAD WRITHED FREE, UPSETTING THE OTHER MAN, 
AND A SECOND LATER HE CAME HURTLING FULL TILT THROUGH THE DOOR 


his appearance in at a glance. I was lis- 
tening with all my powers to the words he 
was addressing to somebody whom I could 
not see. 

“ You—bloodhound!” Quelk was saying 
in a tremolo of hate. “ How did you fol- 
low me here, and so fast?” 


Somebody laughed. 

“When you reach Hades, ask the ruler 
of that region—he’ll tell you. By the way, 
your Texas land swindle fell through bad- 
ly, didn’t it?” 

“What do you know about that?” 
Quelk choked. 





THE GAY 
“ Not much,” said somebody. “I only 
tipped off the police.” 

“You again?”  Quelk’s fingers were 
scratching the wall behind him. ‘“ You? 
You infernal toy detective! Oh—” 

“Too bad about your Guatemala lot- 
tery, wasn’t it?” somebody remarked 
suavely. “ You just missed the last train 
out of town, and they got you with twenty 
thousand dollars’ loot in your valise—” 

“See here! You weren’t down there, I 
know,” Quelk  shrilled triumphantly. 
“ Now I know your’re lying!” 

“No, I wasn’t there,” said somebody: 
“but my agent gave the engineer of that 
last train fifty American dollars to pull out 
ten minutes ahead of time.” 

“ You’re a smart devil!” Quelk sud- 
denly grew affable. “I didn’t think it was 
in you. Now see here—you've got me, I 
guess; but it’s a long run from here back 
to Ohio, and — well, I’ve eight thousand 
dollars left; that’s every cent, so help me! 
Six thousand of it is yours if you'll shut 
your eyes until I make a getaway. I'll 
swear never to bob up again. I'll sign any 
paper you say—”’ 

“ Thanks, but I think I’ll collect my re- 
ward elsewhere,” the invisible visitor said 
coldly. “ You’d better hang on to your 
money. Your wife ‘Il need it.” 

“T’ll chuck her quick if you’ll take me 
up on that proposition!” 

Quelk held out his hands, trembling with 
eagerness; but his words were cut off by 
the other man’s laughter, which rang like a 
chorus of angels on Judgment Day. 

“ Ha!” cried the visitor. “ I’ve waited 
long to hear you say that! I knew it was 
in you. You’d drop a woman as quickly 
as you'd pick one up, wouldn’t you? Re- 
member the woman you got mixed up with 
over at Panama? She’s waiting for you, 
if ever you get back—” 

“ You—you!” Quelk screamed. “ Nosing 
into my private affairs, eh?” 

“T set out to show you up, Quelk,” said 
the other in tones that boomed like a 
bronze bell. “I’ve chased you twenty 
thousand miles—watched your gay de- 
ceiving—seen your faithlessness to your 
wife—until now I’ve such a case against 
you that no jury would hear it through. 
On half my story they’ll send you up for 
twenty years, Quelk; but before they do, 
which ’I] be soon, you’ve got to release that 
poor little girl. You must give her a clean 
divorce—” 
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“ T—to jail?” Quelk screeched hideous- 
ly. “No!” 

Swift as a spider from its hole, an auto- 
matic leaped from Quelk’s pocket and spat 
fire at the other man. Then I saw his an- 
tagonist lunge, swing up a fist against 
Quelk’s jaw, and grapple with him. 

Before I could draw my gun the crim- 
inal had writhed free, upsetting the other 
man, and a second later he came hurtling 
full tilt through the door into my arms, 
shooting wild, like a man running amuck. 
I let go three soft-noses at his legs; but he 
was upon me before the last one was shot. 
He kicked my arm up, and the bullet sped 
through his verminous heart. 

VI 

Brrore he had ceased twitching, my 
three huskies were on the spot, explaining 
the unhappy event to the pallid clerk. 
Then out of Quelk’s room strode a man, 
the sight of whom shook my knees. For 
the man was my old friend, the Masher! 

“It’s been a long chase,” said he. 
“ Didn’t you people get my cables from 
Hong-Kong? Why weren’t you at the 
boat when he came in?” 

“Q-ho! So you are the detective who’s 
been sending all those letters, eh?” I cack- 
led idiotically while my huskies were carry- 
ing away the remains of Quelk. “ My 
hat’s off to you, colleague! You had me 
fooled.” 

“You never can tell a man by his 
looks—nor by his talk.” He quoted Mrs. 
Quelk grimly. “ We’re all gay deceivers, 
aren’t we?” 

“ Of course, you grew that confounded 
hot beard ”—I squinted at him searchingly 
—“to fool Quelk. He’d think what any 
other crook would—that a bearded Yankee 
in the tropics was a fugitive like himself.” 

“ Go to the head of the class!” laughed 
the sleuth. 

“ But why did you work the masher 
stunt so—well, realistically? Lord, but 
you ogled those women something scandal- 
ous, man!” 

“Yes, I made a bit of a mistake that 
time; but I had to watch white women 
closely. You see, I was hunting Quelk 
through his wife. The coward knew he 
was being trailed, and hid in his rooms 
most of the time. He made her run all 
sorts of errands for him. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant part to play; but business is busi- 
ness, brother.” At that he grew grave. 
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“ Where can she be? I owe her an apology 
—and we've got to break the news to the 
poor girl.” 

I headed the detective toward the Pan- 
American, and on our way we discussed the 
widow’s griefs, past and present. 

“You’re going back to the States, of 
course,” I said to the long-distance shad- 
ower. “And it’s my notion that you 
might escort her as far as Frisco. She’s 
in a bad state of mind, and she ought to 
have somebody at her elbow to cheer her 
up. You know what people sometimes do 
when they get to brooding at sea. The 
rail is only four feet high, and—’”’ 

“ Oh, she can’t be as desperate as that!” 
the detective protested. “‘ Why, man, she 
ought to be glad to have Quelk out of her 
life.” 

“Sure!” I went on. “ But Quelk’s not 
the only one who has given her faith in 
mankind a bad jolt. There was a cad back 
home — Brent, his name was — who had 
been sweet to her. He told her she could 
count on him in trouble. She tried—she 
wrote to him—and the miserable welsher 
didn’t even reply. Confound it! Why 
can’t a man mean what he says when he’s 


talkfhg to a nice girl? Why must a steady- 
going hayseed like that Brent become a 
blooming liar the minute he starts holding 
hands on the parlor sofa?” 


“ Hear, hear!” cried the detective, and 
he painfully fingered his thick black beard. 
“Tt’s a shame, isn’t it? But about my 
seeing her back to the States—don’t you 
think she’ll hate the sight of me, knowing 
that I’ve been the cause of her being 
dragged up and down Asia, and all that?” 

“ Oh, I guess you can smooth that over,” 
said I. “ You sure were acting for the 
best.” 

“ Well,” he drawled clumsily, “ I'll begin 
by smoothing my face, then. This bunch 
of whiskers is mighty uncomfortable. Steer 
me to a barber, will you?” 


' SHARING 
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I steered him. The barber laid bare a 
heavy chin and a pair of firm lips which 
shrieked of will-power, though they ut- 
tered not a sound. 

The fellow made me laugh on the quiet, 
he did. He had had the spunk to brave 
all the dives of the China coast in trailing 
Quelk; but when it came to escorting a 
pretty widow across the Pacific, he sud- 
denly developed a pathetic case of stage 
fright. He could hardly sit still in the 
barber’s chair; and when we left for the 
Pan-American, he seemed to grow more 
and more nervous with every step. 

“T’m awfully afraid!” he blurted out as 
we marched into the hotel and asked for 
Mrs. Quelk. “I’m sure she'll cut up— 
make a scene—”’ 

Then from out the lounging-room swept 
Anna Quelk, her hands out to greet me. 
She glanced from me to the sleuth. A 
moan of terror rose from her blanched 
lips, and she clapped her hands over her 
face, shuddering. 

“ You — here? 
mean?” she gasped. 

I leaped to her side at once, saying 
the detective: 

“You're right! It’s too much for her. 
Run along, and I’ll take care of her.” 

But the sleuth with the stubborn chin 
didn’t run along. He stepped up to the 
girl widow and stammered: 

“I promised that I’d stand by you to 
the end of the world. I knew you'd need 
me—I knew it when the truth about 
Quelk came out. I started after you the 
night after you left home, Anna.”’ 

“ Harrison! Harrison Brent! 
one!” 

Her arms went out to his, and the sun 
rose again in the dewy eyes of her, while 
James Higgins side-stepped into the bar 
and called for a rickey. 

This secret service work sometimes gets 
on a fellow’s nerves, so it does! 


What — what does it 


to 


My dear 


A SECRET 


I wave a little secret, wonder-sweet, 

That scarcely to myself I dare repeat; 

That is like very honey to my thought, 

Like nectar from some realm of faerie brought. 


But I must tell it, or I am undone; 

Secrets like mine were never meant for one, 
But are made doubly sweet when known to two; 
My secret will be heaven-sweet, shared by you! 


Henry A. Smith 





by “Willinn FE 


AL WOOD is a great detective now. 

‘ More, he is a diplomat, a big man, 

very near the top of the govern- 

ment secret service. I never hear of him 

unearthing an international plot, or un- 

covering a big revenue swindle, that I do 
not nod my head and remark: 

“It was born in him!” 

For I was with him on his first case— 
a case which I still remember with shivers. 

Cal and I were boys together, away off 
in the Ozarks, twenty miles from a rail- 
road. Our mountain country used to be 
full of feudists from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia; fellows who would 
shoot first and apologize to the court after- 
ward. But at last the law got the upper 
hand, and for four years, with Henry 
Wilson as prosecuting attorney, ours had 
been a very peaceable county. 

Then, one morning in April, a neighbor 
dashed up to our gate on horseback and 
called to us that Art Truesdale had been 
shot. He was lying dead in the road, a 
quarter of a mile this side of Crawford’s. 

The murder created a sensation. Not 
that anybody cared much for the loss of 
Art. He was a sort of jack-leg real-estate 
man at Oakdale. He drank up more farms 
than he sold, but he was inoffensive and 
never quarreled. Why anybody would 
waste ammunition and risk his neck to 
shoot Art was beyond comprehension. 
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The mystery stirred the county for a 
time. The sheriff, the constable, Henry 
Wilson, and another officer or two worked 
on the case a couple of weeks and then 
gave it up. 

One evening, between sundown and 
dark, I heard the whippoorwill call that 
was the signal between Cal and me. 

Cal had something dramatic to tell. I 
knew that, from the way he did not tell it. 
He might have whistled me down to the 
creek after supper on a very slight pretext, 
or none at all, as he sometimes did; but 
to-night there was something momentous 
on foot. 

He sprawled with supreme but uneasy 
indifference on the sand-bar and lazily 
flipped gravel into the gurgling water, 
where the broad creek twisted itself into 
a narrow, dark cord of a stream that 
whipped against the roots on the opposite 
bank. I sat with my elbows on my knees, 
occasionally straightening up to fling a 
pebble with the nonchalance of intense 
suspense. What in the world did Cal 
know, and when would he tell it? 

“ David ” — he sat up and locked his 
hands across his knees—‘ I am going to 
find the man who killed Art Truesdale!” 

“ You are?” 

It went over me like quicksilver. Cal 
and I had both longed to be detectives. 
He nodded slowly, solemnly. 
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“ Do you want to come in on the case?” 

“ Of course!” I said indignantly. 

“ No matter where it leads?” 

He got up, and I, too, rose to my feet. 

“No matter,” I answered as solemnly. 

“‘ Suppose ”—I could hear Cal’s breath 
comipg hard—‘ suppose we should find 
that it was Henry Wilson?” 

That did give me a shock. Henry 
Wilson, with his black hair and flashing 
eyes and daring oratory, had been our hero 
for years. Cal loved Henry Wilson. But 
I'm ashamed to confess that a feeling of 
gladness sneaked through me. I hoped it 
would be Henry Wilson! 

I was horribly jealous of him. Edith 
Crawford loved Henry Wilson—and I 
loved Edith. She was twenty, and I was 
only sixteen, but in the mad infatuation 
of a boy I fancied that her smile for my 
diffident, eager boyishness was a smile 
upon a grown man. 

“You see,” went on Cal, shaken even 
in his remorselessness, “ Art was in love 
with Edith, and wanted to marry her. I 
saw him try to kiss her the Sunday before 
he was killed—and Henry Wilson was at 
her house the night Art was shot.” 

We stood there in dramatic silence by 
the lapping, swirling stream. The dark- 
ness already had its long, tenuous fingers 
upon the woods. 

“T hope to Heaven,” he said, shudder- 
ing, “ that it wasn’t Henry Wilson; but I’m 
going to find out! Are you with me?” 

For answer I gripped his hand. 


II 


Durinc daylight, six days a week, Cal 
and I were our fathers’ farm-hands. In 
the evenings and on Sundays we were de- 
tectives. 

“ See here!” 

Cal had bent quickly and picked up an 
empty rifle cartridge. It was Sunday, and 
we had been searching every foot of the 
ground within fifty yards of where Art 
was shot. . 

“That is sure a find,” I said with a 
thrill, reaching for it. 

“ Yes,” said Cal. “ That is the cartridge 
that took Art’s life, and ”—he spoke with 
a sudden great hope—‘ that kind is not 
sold at Oakdale!” 

“ Still,” I suggested, “ Henry Wilson 
often goes to the city.” 

“That’s so.” Cal’s face was again 
troubled. “Or he could have ordered it 
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by mail, or maybe taken it away from some 
prisoner.” 

“Do you suppose,” I suggested with a 
sudden new fear, “ that—that Edith would 
be all broke up if we convict him?” 

Cal nodded gloomily. 

“It ‘ll kill her. I was reading the other 
day of a girl that dropped dead when they 
arrested her lover. They found her heart 
had bursted clean in two—and the fellow 
wasn’t guilty, after all. 

“We ought to find his tracks.” Cal 
started remorselessly ahead with his search. 
“And Edith has been awful good to us 
boys,” he went on, down on his hands and 
knees, searching the ground. “ Remember 
the time they had a party, and she stole 
out a whole gallon of ice-cream for us boys 
out in the meadow? And that time at the 
church social, when she slipped an apple 
pie to us through the window?” 

Remember! Was there a look or turn 
of Edith Crawford’s I did not remember? 

We found two other clues. One was a 
bit of cloth on a thorn limb, which might 
have been torn from a coat. The other 
was a match-case, with the initials “ H. W.” 
on it. This we picked up from under some 
dead leaves beside the tree where the car- 
tridge was found. 

“It’s him,” Cal nodded, pale and grim. 

He was fairly sick, and his hand shook 
as he turned the match-box over and over. 

*- But we haven’t enough evidence for an 
arrest yet,” I suggested, remembering the 
girl who had dropped dead when her lover 
was accused. 

“ No ”—he shook his head—“ not quite. 
Next we must discover from her what time 
he left, and if she heard a shot.” 

“ From her?” 

Horror filled me. Cal shut his lips, much 
as you see them shut in some of his pic- 
tures, and nodded remorselessly. 

“ We’ve got to get the facts in this case, 
even if it kills us.” 

I was all for throwing it up then and 
there; but I didn’t say so, remembering my 
pledge to follow the lead to any end. 

That night I had nightmares, in which 
Henry Wilson was dangling from the limbs 
of a dozen trees, while Edith was stretched 
out on the porch, white and cold. It would 
have got on my mind terrifically had not 
a still more terrific diversion happened that 
evening. 

I had started to cross the creek, near 
dark, to the bottom pasture, to separate 
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the cows and calves, when I heard a run- 
ning behind me. I whirled, as a detective 
would, and faced a flushed and panting 
Cal. For once all his assumed nonchalance 
and self-assurance were gone. 

“ He’s come back!” Cal gasped. 

“He? Who?” 

“ Squint-Eye!”’ 

“He doesn’t dare!” It was too much 
of a thriller to believe. Nothing since the 
court-room scene had stirred me with such 
a delightful terror. ‘ They’d hang him!” 

“Yep; it’s him, all right.” Cal spoke 
with finality. “ He came just about an 
hour ago.” 

“How do you know? Did you see 
him?” My quick breath routed all pre- 
tense of matter-of-factness. 

“Nope. But he came.” 

“ How do you know?” 
answer. 

“ You know that hole between the logs 
at the back of his cabin, next to the 
woods?” 

“ Ves! ” 

“ When I went along about an hour ago, 
hunting the cows, it was still there. When 
I came back, about sundown, it was 
chinked up.” 

The strip of red behind the trees was 
gone; only a dull gray showed dimly. A 
bullfrog sent out a sonorous but lonesome 
call. In the pasture up from the creek the 
cow-bell clanked twice as the bell-cow lay 
down to sleep and was stil]. The dark, 
swift rope of water whipped and sucked 
and gulped like the jerking of a hang- 
man’s noose. 

“ He’s come to kill him!” I said in an 
awed monotone. 

Cal nodded in the dim dusk. 

“ To-night,” he added. 

Neither of us moved for several minutes. 
Squint-Eye Klaver had killed one man—a 
deed for which he had never been arrested. 
Justice by way of the law was not swift in 
the hills; and Klaver was a bad man to 
get into trouble with. Then he killed an- 
other—a neighbor whom he shot down 
from ambush. They could not prove it on 
him; but the third time Henry Wilson was 
in office, and Squint-Eye was sentenced to 
hang. He broke jail, and they never 
caught him. 

That had been three years ago. Now 
he had come back to kill his fourth man 
—and we knew who that fourth man 
would be. 


I demanded an 
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“ He'll be over to her house,” suggested 
Cal tentatively. 

“ Yes,” I said bitterly. “ This is Wednes- 
day evening.” 

Henry Wilson always came to see Edith 
on Wednesday and Sunday evenings, and 
sometimes on one or two other evenings. 

“ They’ll sit out on the end of the porch 
by the honeysuckle vine,” remarked Cal. 

“How do you know?” 

I turned on Cal fiercely. I knew per- 
fectly well where they would sit — where 
they sat every spring evening. But what 
right had Cal to know? 

“Oh,” evaded Cal, “I reckoned they 
would.” 

Silence again. 

“‘ Squint-Eye can slip up to the edge of 
the brush by the fence there. It ain’t 
more than two hundred feet.” Cal spoke 
in a sort of hypnotic monotone. “ And he 
can shoot as well in the dark as in day- 
light—maybe better. It was dark when 
he killed Mel Snider, and he hit him the 
first shot, more than a hundred yards 
away.” 

I dug my heels in the sand. Cal and I 
had been among the first to view Mel 
Snider before the coroner came. And, 
without any sense or reason at all, I re- 
membered that Henry Wilson once picked 
Cal and me up on the bank of the creek, 
took us two miles in his boat, and put us 
down on a big rock in the stream, where 
we caught the finest string of fish you 
ever saw. 

I kicked the gravel bar so fiercely that 
the pebbles flew in every direction. 

“T don’t believe Squint-Eye has come 
back,” I said doggedly. 

“Now don’t let nothin’ like that get to 
eatin’ you,” said Cal indignantly. “ Come 
on, and I’ll show you!” 

We were over the creek and off through 
the bottom woods in a jiffy. 


III 


It was a mile and a half up the creek 
to Squint-Eye Klaver’s cabin. The stars 
made some light for the tops of the hills 
and the open places, but down in the bot- 
tom, where the trees were tall and the un- 
derbrush thick, it was almost pitch-dark. 
By looking toward the sky we could trace 
the narrow opening in the black woods and 
follow the little straggling bottom road. 

“Here’s where we have to cross the 
creek,” said Cal. 
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We had come upon a tall, dead syca- 
more that stood at the edge of the woods 
like a sentinel ghost. 

A half-mile north of the creek, near the 
foot of the hill, was a five-acre patch en- 
closed by a dilapidated rail fence, the cor- 
ners of which were rankly grown with 
weeds and brush. Across the field, in the 
dim starlight, the cabin made a dark 
splotch against the woods. 

We skirted the field and approached 
cautiously through the timber from the 
back. As we neared the cabin we rested 
frequently. We lay quite still in a thicket 
of sumac and hazel, and listened. 

I discovered uneasily that my heart was 
diseased. It was thumping about in such 
a curious way that I was scared. Perhaps 
I would die there in the thicket and never 
get to see Edith again—never warn Henry 
Wilson. 

But directly we crept on to the very 
edge of the woods. The cabin was not 
fifty feet from us. When you are very, 
very still, not making a motion except 
struggling to breathe, and wondering if 
your heart will really split open, it is 
strange how every little night sound has a 
creeping terror in its minor note. 

Suddenly I clutched Cal’s arm. I think 
he saw it nearly at the same time, for he 
made such a sound as a fellow makes when 
he shivers with a chill. 

There was a light in the cabin! 

The crack between the logs, through 
which we had often peeked in delightful 
terror while Squint-Eye was away, had 
been chinked up, as Cal said; but about 
five feet to the right of the door a piece 
of daubing had dropped out, and through 
the little hole came a speck of light. 

I don’t know whatever held us to it; 
only the sublime egoism of youth and the 
deathly fear of being a coward, I suppose. 
Anyway, gripped with a common terror, 
fascinated by a gigantic horror, we crept 
toward that hole in the cabin chinking 
until Cal’s eyes were over it. 

He looked for only a moment, and then, 
in dumb horror, motioned for me to look. 
We crept away. For a long time we lay 
in the hazel thicket, too weak to move, 
watching the cabin. 

The cabin door opened cautiously. The 
lamp was extinguished. Squint-Eye stood 
in the doorway for a moment, stepped out 
with rifle under his arm and hurried into 
the woods—in the direction of Crawford’s. 
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We got up and ran, circling ahead of 
him. No terror so horrible as that behind! 
We ran until our clothes were scattered 
upon a hundred sharp limbs, and our 
hands and faces were bleeding with 
scratches and bruises and cuts from the 
underbrush. 

“ That’s the same rifle he killed Snider 
with,” said Cal, when we could finally 
speak. 

“ He’d just been oiling it,” I remarked. 

“And he was loading his forty-four 
when I looked,” said Cal. 

We had come to our meadow, and with 
a common consent we sat on the rail fence 
a moment for breath. 

“ He'll get there pretty soon,” said Cal. 

“ Maybe he ain't goin’ to kill him,” I 
said evasively. 

I was now fully decided that I did not 
want Henry Wilson killed; but as I did 
not see what I was going to do about it, 
I wanted a loophole for my conscience in 
case anything did happen. Cal snorted. 

“ Of course he is! What else would he 
risk his neck for? You don’t think he’s 
come back to raise turnips, do you? Don’t 
you remember the threat he sent back to 
Henry Wilson after he broke jail? And 
Henry Wilson had been real kind to him 
in jail, too.” 

I shifted uneasily on the fence and 
picked off a loose splinter from the top 
rail. 

“Do you suppose he’ll waylay him as 
he goes home?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said Cal, “or shoot him while 
he’s on the porch.” 

I jumped down on the outside of the 
fence. 

“We've got to warn him!” I said des- 
perately. Now that I no longer wanted 
Henry Wilson killed, I began to think 
what a good fellow he was. “ Let’s hurry,” 
I added. 

We started on a dog-trot down the rocky 
valley road toward Crawford’s. We trotted 
most of the way, stopping every now and 
then to get our breath, for we had been 
running a good deal that night. 

When we got close to the house I turned 
to the left into a little path that led 
through the woods around by the north 
side of the house. I knew how to get in 
real close without being seen. I don’t 
know why we thought we had to slip to 
the house so secretly. I guess we didn’t 
think about it at all. 
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They were on the north end of the 
porch, as I knew they would be, for there 
was a seat there facing the woods, and 
there was a honeysuckle vine across the 
front of the porch, at that end, which sort 
of shut them off from the road. The moon 
had got up a little, so far that its horns 
were clear above the trees to the east, and 
there was some light. 

They were sitting real close, but we 
could hear what they said, for everybody 
else was in bed, and the house was still, 
and nothing making any noise anywhere. 

“Henry, supposin’ something should 
happen to you?” Edith said. 

She was looking up at him with her face 
real close to his, and there was kind of a 
catch in her voice, like there had been 
when she started to cry about that robin 
Cal killed. She was awfully pretty. 

He said something and patted her shoul- 
der. She laughed, soft and easy and hap- 


py, and he bent over to kiss her. I yanked 
Cal by the arm and started to slip back. 

“We don’t want to come up just yet,” 
I said. “ They’d think we were watching. 
I knew how I would feel if somebody 
should walk up and catch me that way. 
“We'll go back and come down the road, 


” 


and make a noise as we come,” I sug- 
gested. 

When we got back to the road we 
stopped and looked cautiously up and 
down. 

There was a scratching sound — like a 
fellow pushing through the underbrush and 
a blackberry brier scratching across his 
trouser-leg. 

We jumped into the shadow of a big 
tree by the road and listened, with our 
hearts acting funny again. 

“ Squint-Eye!” we both gasped in a 
horrified whisper. 

We could tell his slouch as far as we 
could see him—and the old long rifle was 
in his hands. 


IV 


Our nerves were gone. I don’t know 
how we got into the woods—whether we 
made any noise or not. All I can remem- 
ber is that we ran and ran, with that des- 
perate sort of feeling you have when you 
dive deep and get to wondering if your 
head isn’t caught under a root. We were 
away down back of the field, a quarter of 
a mile west of the house, when we finally 
couldn’t run any longer, and dropped 
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down, breathing so loud that it sounded 
like a choked cow. 

“ Old Squint-Eye will shoot him on the 
porch,” I said, gasping for breath. 

Cal jumped up desperately. 

“IT expect he is nearly there now!” 

We started to climb the rail fence. In 
my haste I knocked the top rail off. It 
fell among some sleeping sows and pigs. 
They jumped up with a great noise, and 
we fell backward off the fence. 

When we climbed back we were so weak 
and exhausted that we had to rest a min- 
ute. I could not run to save anybody’s 
life—not even Edith’s. 

“What ‘ll we do?” asked Cal desper- 
ately. “I expect Squint-Eye is slipping 
into the woods right now.” 

“ He'll be there in five minutes,” I said. 
“ And we can’t get across the field to save 
our lives!” 

“We can’t run,” said Cal. 
if I could,” he added desperately. “ But 
I can’t!” He was almost crying. “My 
legs won’t go. They stopped going a while 
ago.” 

“ We might whistle,” I suggested, count- 
ing off the time by the thump of my heart. 

“ That wouldn’t do any good,” said Cal. 
“ He wouldn’t know what it meant.” 

Thump, thump, thump, went the sec- 
onds, pounding away with every jumping 
heart-beat. Cal knew and I knew that the 
murderer was slipping stealthily as a cat 
through the woods toward the north end 
of the porch. In a few minutes—maybe 
only one or two—there would be a sharp, 
hellish crack of that long rifle, and then— 
Edith’s wild scream as Henry Wilson fell 
and lay— 

The moon shone weirdly over the 
meadows. The house stood like a dim 
shadow at the edge of the woods beyond. 
And there she and he sat—very close—and 
that rifle poking cautiously from around 
the tree! 

I tried to yell, but my throat would not 
utter a cry—it was only a frightful gurgle. 

“Oh, let’s do something!” Cal was 
really blubbering now. “ He’s about ready 
to kill him. I’m going to stop my ears!” 

It was awfully still. I could not hear a 
cricket or a frog or anything. It was just 
hills—and that glimpse of moon—and that 
awfully quiet house—and those two on the 
end of the porch by the honeysuckle vine. 

I could not stand it. I jumped off the 
fence into the pasture. The old sows gave 
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another grunt, and the pigs squealed. It 
was that, I guess, which gave Cal an idea. 

“ Quick!” Cal yelled, and dived toward 
the hogs. “Catch a pig and pinch it 
hard!” 

Cal got one first. He didn’t take time 
to explain, but I obeyed. I nearly pulled 
the animal’s tail out by the roots the first 
time I jerked it—and such a yell you never 
heard from anything but a scared pig. 

The sows were in an uproar in a minute 
and came at us. We got over the fence 
somehow, holding on to our pigs. 

“ Pinch hard!” Cal yelled to me above 
the din. “ Hurt it—hurt it quick!” 

“ Why?” I yelled, as I grabbed my pig’s 
hind leg in my teeth. 

“She can’t stand for nothing to be 
hurt,” Cal threw at me. “She'll come 
running, and he’ll come with her.” 

If only we were not too late! If only 
they did not wait to see if the pigs could 
get loose themselves! 

“ Pinch hard!” Cal yelled again when 
the din quieted a little. 

All the pigs and the old sows were 
screeching now. I got up on my knees, 
my pig under my left arm, while I pinched 


it with my right hand and peered through 
the fence. 
Oh, would they never, never start? That 
rifle would crack out any minute now! 
And then my heart stopped beating for 
a minute, and started on a faster but dif- 


ferent run. I saw two figures in the moon- 
light come running across the meadow. 

“ Pinch him more!” I called to Cal, 
when the figures stopped to listen. 

When they got close we turned the pigs 
loose and let things quiet down, as they 
came up all out of breath. 

“ We got ’em loose,” said Cal, as if we 
had come all the way to help the pigs out 
of trouble. 

“ Who is it?” said Edith, sort of peer- 
ing at us and catching Henry by the arm. 

“Tt’s me and Cal Wood,” I said, as 
steady as I could. 
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“Oh, David Talbott!” She recognized 
me. ‘“ What in the world are you boys 
doing out at this time of night?” 

But Henry laughed. I suppose he was 
thinking we might ask the same question. 

“Mr. Wilson ”—and I could see, even 
in the dim moonlight, that Cal was sud- 
denly moved with a big discovery—“ I’ve 
found the man who killed Art Truesdale!” 

“You have!” Wilson came quickly up 
to us. “ Who is it?” 

“‘ Squint-Eye Klaver,” said Cal. “ He 
came back te kill you, and hid in the 
woods, and shot Art by mistake.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

Wilson was stirred. Edith, too, came up 
gasping, and her hands clutched fright- 
enedly to his arm. 

“ Because,” said Cal with deadly calm- 
ness, “ Squint-Eye has come back to kill 
you. He was slipping up to shoot you on 
the porch five minutes ago. That’s why 
we made the row with the pigs.” 

Wilson was a brave man, but he shook 
there in the moonlight as if he had the 
ague. What occurred to us had occurred 
to him—the thought of being shot down 
beside the girl he loved. 

“ Come!” he said hurriedly. 

We climbed the fence and went down 
the bottom road. As we went, we told him 
what we had seen. 

We aroused some of the neighbors, got 
others on the rural telephone, and by mid- 
night had a posse surrounding Squint- 
Eye’s cabin. They caught him at three 
o’clock as he slipped back. 

The cartridge we had found was from his 
rifle, the scrap of cloth from his coat; the 
match-case was one that Wilson had given 
him, with matches and tobacco, while he 
was in the cell. 

We were both heroes in the community. 
And of all the rewards that have since 
come to Cal, I doubt if any ever meant as 
much as the glory of being Henry Wilson’s 
best man at the wedding; and none to me 
more than the grateful kiss of the bride. 





YOUTH 
YoutTH is the dew-kissed dawn, 


Youth is the spring; 
Youth is the joy of life that bird choirs sing. 


Youth is a sylvan pipe 
Played on by Pan; 
Youth is the soul of life—God’s gift to man! 


Helen Rose Lachmann 
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form of a street-car when a woman 

and a small boy alighted. Before the 
mother could take her customary handhold 
upon the child, he had circled across the 
track immediately in front of a car coming 
at full speed in the opposite direction. There 
seemed to be no chance for the boy; but we 
all yelled, the motorman rang his bell, and 
something galvanized the lad into one last 
jump. When the car had passed, there he 
stood gazing after it, exhibiting the same in- 
terested speculation as that with which a 
man in the trenches must contemplate the 
bullet-hole in his hat. 

The mother, seeing that fainting was no 
longer demanded, gathered herself together 
and charged down upon the boy with up- 
raised umbrella and inarticulate cries of 
rage. Taking her son thus by surprise, she 
managed to deliver several well-directed 
blows upon his head; but as the two dis- 
appeared around the corner, the boy seemed 
to be putting distance between them, doubt- 
less due to his carrying less weight. 

The mother had reacted spontaneously, 
as most of us usually do toward children’s 
misconduct. If her method of discipline 
was the correct one in such a case, it was 
so only because instinct prompted it. Al- 
though this was to me a rather striking in- 


[tc other day I was on the rear plat- 


stance of unsystematic training, it was 
doubtless unusual only in point of being 
spectacular. 

By observing the training which lower 
animals give their offspring, and the amount 
of foresight which they show in other 
matters, we must conclude that man alone 
disciplines his young with any conscious 
purpose of adjusting them to their future. 
Among mammals, to be sure, the parents 
often interfere with the instincts of their in- 
fants in a way that might be described as 
the first efforts at training; but this is im- 
pulsive, like that of the mother with the 
umbrella. In man this interference is 
greatly increased, and the young are sel- 
dom allowed to cut the teeth of their 
instincts upon situations in which their 
parents do not play an interested part. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS IN THE NURSERY 


When the race was in its infancy, train- 
ing must have been dictated, not by any 
foresight as to its results upon the child 
when grown up, but rather by the expedi- 
ency of the moment, as shown by the im- 
pulse of the parent to protect the child from 
immediate dangers or to suppress him when 
he became a nuisance. No longer living 
in tree-tops or rock shelters, we have sup- 
posedly passed beyond this stage of home 
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education, just as we have more certainly 
done so in the field of academic training. 
But, in fact, rock-shelter methods, which 
are often not without their merits, are to be 
found in the rough in any nursery. 

“Why do you not come when you are 
called?” you ask. 

Willie knows that you do not expect him 
to answer the question. No child ever has 
answered it, and it would be spoiled for 
parents’ use if any child ever did. 

Suppose Willie were to say: 

“T find, dear father, that the pooled re- 
sults of prompt obedience to your summons 
are, on the whole, unsatisfactory. Looking 
back over the last half-dozen years, I recall 
but few instances where the sound of my 
name issuing from the upper window of the 
old home has not been a harbinger of such 
ills as face-washings, spelling-lessons, and 
those tasks which, in the stories of farm 
life, are denominated ‘ chores.’ Being but 
ten years old, I do not feel all the subtle 
motives for virtue that actuate you. I am, 
like Fido, a creature of relatively simple 
impulses. Your method of training has 
overlooked this. Try it on Fido, and you 
will doubtless obtain congruous results.” 


But Willie does not say anything of the 


sort. Silence in this familiar situation is 
his best ally. You sigh, and Willie sighs; 
and when you have sent him about his 
business, you reflect what ungrateful little 
scamps children are, anyhow. 

Why do nine men out of ten, with the 
“ busy ” sign hung outside the office door, 
obediently reach for the phone whenever it 
rings? Because at the other end there may 
be an old friend whose voice would be 
welcome, or a client wishing to settle his 
bill, or some one about to communicate 
valuable information. 

Usually it is none of these. The great 
majority of phone-calis are annoying. 
We hang up the receiver with the sense of 
having almost wholly spoiled several min- 
utes which a short time before seemed 
available for better things. But the next 
time the bell rings we pause in our work— 
facing grimly the possibility of forgetting 
forever our next idea—and answer docilely. 
Who has not felt a slight ripple of regret as 
his secretary says: 

“Some one called you a moment ago, 
sir, but would not leave his number.” 

It is the sporting chance that fascinates. 

First, then, give a boy some reason to 
sustain a faltering hope that his summons 
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is not of doleful portent. If he has not 
quite made up his mind to appear before 
you in a disappointed mood, with a little 
finesse you have him at your mercy. 
Next, teach him to regard prompt com- 
pliance with your request as a sort of fire- 
drill—an exercise which results in neither 
satisfaction nor annoyance to him, and the 
only ostensible purpose of which is to give 
him the opportunity of showing speed. A 
little training of this sort will break many a 
long-standing habit of slow obedience. 


LESSONS FROM ANIMAL-TRAINING 


A man whose business is to train animals 
for the stage once confided to me his method 
of working out the tricks which his pets 
were later to perform, and on account of 
which he has for years maintained profitable 
relations with the box-office. For a couple 
of weeks, or perhaps a month, after he has 
received a new dog, or monkey, or whatever 
it may be, he makes no effort to train it. 
He watches it, with a pad of paper and a 
pencil in his hand. He plays with it, and 
he takes notes. He records every spontane- 
ous, natural act of the animal that might 
serve as a basis of a trick. This gives him 
his ideas, and he encourages and recom- 
bines the creature’s instinctive behavior 
until finally it is “ performing.” 

I do not know whether the man is a 
parent or not, but, if so, he is probably a 
satisfactory one. We cannot successfully 
train any animal, whether it is a child or a 
performing seal, without knowing its in- 
stincts and using them in the process. 

One day, in the psychological laboratory 
of a university which has played an im- 
portant part in developing the science of 
animal behavior, one of the instructors 
pointed to a book by Bostock on the train- 
ing of wild animals, and remarked that in 
that volume there was contained a descrip- 
tion of all the methods which a person en- 
gaged in the education of children would 
find necessary. His statement, of course, 
was not strictly true. Had he said that 
here were the rules for a certain part of 
child-training, he would have been correct. 

There are at least three principles of the 
education of animals which also apply to 
the teaching of humans. One is spoken of 
above—the necessity of working in the di- 
rection of instinctive development. 

A second is to make discipline invariable, 
so that the child or animal may not hope 
that to-day there may be an exception to 














the rule. In this connection a word is in 
place as to the viciousness of allowing chil- 
dren to develop the habit of teasing for in- 
dulgences, begging that rules be rescinded, 
or that prohibitions but just now announced 
be retracted. 

There are, to be sure, in every family 
too many unrelated demands made upon 
the children. In other words, there is an 
absence of system. And this brings us to 
the third principle of animal-training—that 
the wise trainer will maintain the minimum 
of discipline, the very least that he can get 
along with. To be forever told what to do 
gets on the nerves of even a lower animal, 
so we need hardly feel surprised when we 
find children rebellious toward their par- 
ents’ meticulous and itemized control. 

We train an animal to form certain fixed 
habits. We feel that our training is suc- 
cessful in proportion to his following these 
habits blindly. But the child is a totally 
different organism. We must give him such 
training that he will be able to react in new 
and appropriate ways to novel situations. 
He is an animal with a big brain. He 
should be encouraged to reason, to be orig- 
inal, to make judgments for himself, and to 
defend them. 


AN ASTONISHING REFORMATION 


Last spring a woman brought her boy to 
my office to ask advice as to the means of 
overcoming his sullenness and making him 
more dependable in performing his little 
duties about the house, which he some- 
times neglected. The mother had a long 
talk with me, and I had a long talk with 
the boy; and I became pretty certain that 
what he needed was the chance to act oc- 
casionally on his own initiative. His every 
movement was thought out for him by his 
mother, who was a fiery little woman with 
marked executive ability and a complete set 
of rules for keeping children in the strait 
and narrow path. 

Her volubility gave me no opportunity of 
scoring my point, and when she had left I 
felt that I was the only person who had 
gained much information from the inter- 
view; but a month later she came back. It 
seemed that we had worked a miracle in the 
boy’s reformation. He did his work with 
joyous abandon, and no longer had spells of 
sullenness. Indeed, he had taken entire 
charge of the house ever since her last visit, 
as she, good lady, had been taken down 
with appendicitis, and was only now able 
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to be up and about. What suggestion had 
we given the boy? Had we hypnotized 
him? At any rate, she had come to 
thank us. 

Now, how can you tell such a person to 
go back and have some more appendicitis 
for her boy’s own good? 

We observe with some astonishment that 
many well-behaved children amount to 
very little when grown up, and that many 
boisterous and unruly youngsters, about 
whom we grimly prophesied much evil, 
take the lead and become interesting and 
successful men. The reason for this may 
be that the lad who in childhood is trained 
to give his parents no uneasiness often has 
most of his imagination and originality 
trained out of him in the process; whereas 
the boy whose parents fail to suppress him 
frequently develops useful self-reliance and 
resourcefulness. When a child gives his 
parents no trouble, it is usually a sign 
either that the parents are very unintelli- 
gent or that the child is ill. 

Our problem in training a boy is to find 
out how this young animal’s originality and 
capacity for reasoning may be developed at 
minimum inconvenience to the rest of the 
household. Without some inconvenience it 
can never be done. The solution seems to 
be so to divide things that in some matters 
the child has almost entire responsibility, 
and may there work out his destiny unmo- 
lested, while in other matters he will be 
exposed to suggestion, and may seek ad- 
vice without feeling bound to follow it, and 
in still others he will be trained to abso- 
lute obedience. 

In proportioning these degrees of re- 
sponsibility, it is easy to err in either direc- 
tion. Too much “ natural ” education is as 
bad as too much blind obedience. 

Not long ago I was visiting some friends 
whose three-year-old boy is the subject of 
a certain system of training of which his 
parents had read in a book. They showed 
me the book. The idea was that you must 
allow a child complete freedom of action, 
so that he may learn from the teaching of 
experience. In this way, it was argued, his 
individuality would be best and most fully 
developed. 

Certainly, my young friend’s individual- 
ity showed no indication of being dwarfed. 
It happened that I had recently bought a 
hat—a thing I rarely do—and something 
told me to hang my new head-gear on the 
topmost part of the hat-rack. After the 
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boy had discovered in what pocket I had 
candy—by the way, never take candy to 
children; it makes them look forward to 
your visits for the sake of the candy, and 
not on account of your personal charm— 
he wandered off, pushing the rugs about 
with his father’s walking-stick. And now 
he saw my hat. 

He stood transfixed, while his little mind 
worked rapidly; and soon the right idea 
was milled out. As my hat came to earth, 
I rose to salvage it; but his mother stopped 
me, saying: 

“ Now don’t interfere with Johnny; he 
has some thought in his mind which we 
must let him develop for himself.” 

This proved to be true. He sat on the 
floor and poked his father’s stick through 
the crown of my hat—a result which he 
contemplated with much satisfaction. 

Up to this point his parents’ system was 
fairly good; but here they failed, in that 
they were not willing to let the situation 
work itself out to its “ natural” conclu- 
sion. A world including hats usually com- 


prises owners as well; but this boy, who- 


was encouraged to learn of the world of in- 
animate things by handling them, and by 


noting the results, was entirely protected 
from any acquaintance with the reaction 
ot the average hat-owner when his hat had 
been threaded on a walking-stick. 

This suggests one of the shortcomings of 
some of these systems of education by 


natural sanction. They overlook the fact 
that the reaction of society is a part of the 
child’s environment. 


ANSWERING A CHILD’S QUESTIONS 


One of the most worthless principles 
given us by amateur educators, yet one 
that has had wide acceptance, is that we 
should answer as many of a child’s ques- 
tions as possible. That a child should thus 
be trained to depend upon others for the 
thinking which he ought to do for himself 
is absurd. We should ask him more lead- 
ing questions than we do, and answer fewer 
trivial ones. When he cannot answer a 
question for himself, or when his question 
shows that he has given the matter some 
thought, he should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss the explanation with his parents. 

To explain to a youngster why he is to 
carry out our directions in matters of rou- 
tine obedience is the first step in “ spoil- 
ing” him. Always make him understand, 
to be sure, that we shall be glad to make 
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clear the reasons for our request after he 
has complied with it. 

Praise him, but with infinite tact, for the 
spontaneous actions which you wish to 
make habitual. Publicly disapprove, but 
with utmost subtlety, of the impulses you 
wish to discourage. But in order to make 
your approval or scorn have any weight 
with him, maintain his confidence in your 
honesty and your intelligence. This can be 
done in one way only—by being honest and 
intelligent. When you have established a 
sympathetic understanding with a child, 
you may then conspire with him in good 
behavior, or in generous acts, or in hard 
work, or in constructive thinking—in all 
behavior, indeed, which you wish to de- 
velop in him. 

If a boy or girl has, in childhood, de- 
veloped habits of original thought, nicely 
tempered by the perception of what sort of 
behavior is on various occasions appropri- 
ate, there comes a time in early adolescence 
when an intellectual awakening is possible. 
By this awakening is meant the beginning 
of a love for the game of criticism, the birth 
of a lust after truth for its own sake, which 
is essential to all adult intellectuality. 

Such an intellectual rebirth is dependent 
upon strife. If there are no dragons of 
dogmatism to be slain, the sword-arm 
withers, and the feet fall into step with the 
common crowd along the road of tradition. 
Thus, paradoxical as it may sound, many a 
child’s salvation lies in the fact that he has 
learned false doctrines; for in fighting his 
way out from intellectual darkness, he re- 
ceives his baptism of blood and acquires a 
taste for the conflict of wits. 

A generation ago it was the matter of 
stand-pat biology as opposed to the doc- 
trine of evolution which served some of us 
as a casus belli. Or perhaps it was resist- 
ance to some such grim monster as the 
Roundhead religion of other days that gen- 
erated within us the spark of a healthy 
skepticism. At any rate, let us shed a tear 
of thanks upon the grave of whatever moral 
game-warden it happened to be who pre- 
served for us our dragon. 

There seems small danger, however, that 
we shall deprive a child of a necessary bat- 
tle-ground by rearing him in an enlightened 
home, granting that there is such a thing; 
for, once he is started along the path of in- 
tellectual adventure, there are always 
enough enemies ahead to keep his good 
sword bright. 
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UFFERLONG SCAMMONS was fol- 
S lowing the track of a deer along the 
trail from Salem, in the pious hope 
that fresh meat—which had been scarce 
in the Scammons home since he had traded 
with Waumpassoit, the Indian with the 
cleft chin, four pounds of black gunpowder 
for a goodly bale of fur-skins—would again 
be vouchsafed his God-fearing household. 
To the end that this history be fully 
understood, it is necessary to explain here 
that Elder Scammons, in the beginning, 
had not sought to injure or despoil the 
savage. He had offered three pounds of 
prime gunpowder for the skins, of which 
he had much need, as the Mayflower sailed 
from Plymouth within the week, and the 
demand for American furs was high. The 
red man insisted on four full pounds, and 
the elder had not that quantity to use in 
barter. 

An excellent bargain was near to being 
lost, for Waumpassoit was minded to carry 
his pack over the hill to Epworth Scudder’s 
place, where there was always West Indian 
rum to be had in exchange for the produce 
of the forest. However, Elder Scammons 
delayed the Indian while Hopeful Scam- 
mons, his son, sifted into the powder a 
pound of black sand, haply convenient, 
mixed with ground charcoal—which, save 


one be especially tutored in such things, 
may not be told from the fairest musket- 
load. 

This matter of commerce has small part 
in the present history save as it explains 
why Sufferlong Scammons walked the In- 
dian trail so circumspectly; for the red man 
and his fellows were moved to be resentful, 
and had sent a snake-skin full of arrows 
into Salem. Again was the superior wisdom 
of the white man manifest, however. Had 
the powder he traded been free from sand 
and charcoal, Elder Scammons and his 
neighbors might have suffered sorely—for 
everybody knows the worth of musket and 
powder compared with bow and arrow. 

At all events, both Puritan and pagan 
were scalp-hunting, and it behooved one to 
look ahead as he walked abroad. 

Elder Scammons suddenly dropped be- 
hind a big log at one side of the trail, for 
he noted that the deer-tracks had abruptly 
ceased, and panicky depressions in the soil 
showed where the animal had fled when it 
was frightened from the hard path. The 
Puritan marveled approvingly and under- 
standingly at a Providence who armed a 
dumb beast with sensitive nostrils in order 
that a righteous man might have warning 
that an enemy waited ahead. 

The elder had dwelt long enough in the 
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wilderness to realize that the great pine- 
tree which fifty yards further along forced 
the trail to diverge was likely to be the 
center of his interest for some considerable 
part of the proximate future. It was pos- 
sible that whatever might be hidden be- 
hind that giant trunk had not yet sensed 
his approach; so Scammons_ prudently 
wriggled away from the trail and slowly 
essayed a wide circle around the tree, with 
his firearm poked forward. 

Then the forest wind, the friend of the 
wild things, took a hand, and blew the 
pollen of the withering goldenrod into the 
nostrils of the questing Puritan. Even 
though you wriggle and choke and bury 
your mazard in leaf-mold, there is more 
or less of a commotion attendant on a 
sneeze; and in the days when a Pequot 
scalp was worth five pounds, in colony 
scrip or communal land, it did not take an 
alarm-clock to awaken an ambushed In- 
dian to the necessity of directing his atten- 
tion to the point where that attention was 
most needed. 

Presently Elder Scammons_ glimpsed 
what he was looking for —the tip of an 
eagle feather projecting a trifle beyond the 
southern edge of the pine. When a savage 
head-dress appears in a wilderness, pre- 
sumably a savage’s head is attached, and 
Elder Scammons needed no bigger mark 
than a head at fifty yards. So the white 
man wriggled toward the south to bring 
the supposed head within range. 

It is a physical as well as a prestidigital 
fact, however, that a man cannot watch 
two spots at once. Brother Scammons 
failed to catch the flash of a brown arm 
at the northern side of the tree until he 
heard the twang of an arrow; which arrow, 
piercing his hat, neatly furrowed the top 
of his head. The warrior behind the tree 
knew something of war-craft himself, and 
that knowledge had nearly cost the colony 
one of its shining lights. 

Elder Scammons permitted himself to be 
vexed at Providence for bestowing so much 
intelligence on a benighted heathen as to 
teach him to place his head-dress of eagle 
feathers where his head was not—to the 
bewrayment of a member in good stand- 
ing of the First Church of Salem. He de- 
termined to put the matter to the Rev. 
Francis Higginson, if he ever got the op- 
portunity. 

Naturally, after this passage, there was 
no further effort*to conceal the fact of 
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their mutual presence. The white man 
hugged the ground beside a boulder and 
the'red man stayed behind the tree. 

“So it is you, Red Fox!” cried the In- 
dian, who had unusual skill in the white 
man’s tongue. “Good medicine! You 
shall sell no more black sand for powder.” 

The white man said nothing. Repartee 
was not his forte at any time. Moreover, 
he had none of the artistic feeling for a 
fight; none of the plain joy of the war 
gamble with life as the stake. 

A scalp, to Elder Scammons, was no 
more than the receipt he carefully took 
when he paid a debt. To Waumpassoit it 
was something to wear at his belt or to 
flare at his wigwam-pole; something to talk 
to and boast to as long as he lived; a trophy 
to his wit in war, a badge of his courage, 
a medal for his skill. 

Possibly it was this difference in the 
meaning of a scalp that made the white 
man so dour and silent and kept the Indian 
taunting, jeering, sparring, flashing arrows 
at the boulder that hid his foe, showing a 
derisive arm or leg in the effort to draw 
the Puritan’s fire. 

“Come out and be killed, thief with the 
fire hair!” chanted the savage. “ Your 
spirit can then brag to your thief fathers 
that a warrior took the trouble to knock 
you in the head!” 

A flaunting foot showed beyond the edge 
of the pine as Waumpassoit indulged in a 
hidden war-dance, and a long slug from 
the Puritan’s musket went through it. 

After that Waumpassoit danced no 
more, but his voice still smote the ear of 
the man behind the rock. 

“White thief,” called the Indian, “I 
have a girl papoose in my tent. To-day she 
asked me for a rattle. I'll take that red 
scalp of yours, and, when the squaw has 
dressed it and put your teeth inside, the 
papoose shall have her wish!” 

A man’s complexion is his own, and he 
is prone to resent remarks about it, even 
if it be sandy. The Indian’s constant re- 
iteration of comment on the color of the 
scalp he meant to take began to get on 
the elder’s nerves. When a man wears a 


wig, he does not think hair is a tactful 
topic of conversation. Still, what adequate 
retort is there to the sneers of a heathen 
wild man bent on murder and enjoying the 
successive steps of the process? 

“Come out, white thief!” sounded the 
throaty voice from behind the tree. “I'll 





get you after sunset, anyhow. The snake 
does not slip through the grass more si- 
lently than Waumpassoit, and his knife 
will be at your throat while you are still 
watching where he is not!” 

An arrow whizzed, and the elder felt it 
cut his shoulder. The insignificance of the 
resulting wound must not be held as a 
point against the warrior’s marksmanship. 
Indeed, considering the position from which 
he shot, the marvel is that he hit his mark 
at all; for while he had been keeping his 
enemy’s attention with insults he had been 
industriously scratching toe-holds in the 
bark of the giant pine, and silently climb- 
ing to a height where he could shoot down 
over the boulder that sheltered Sufferlong 
Scammons. 

“ Waumpassoit shoots arrows like an old 
woman,” was the one essay at retort pro- 
voked by the shoulder-sting. 

“ Waumpassoit is just practising against 
the time he may go to war with men,” was 
the swift counter. 

So these two schemed and _ fought 
through the day, like graybeards playing 
at chess, to whom time has no more mean- 
ing than to the pale locust-grubs which 
dwell underground for seventeen years. 

The Indian tried the eagle-feather trick 
again, but the red-haired Puritan was not 
to be lured twice by the same bait. The 
white man tried leaving his hat so that 
it just showed above the stone while he 
crept back, meaning to circle his foe; but 
a close-flying arrow taught him the futility 
of such obvious strategy, and the scoffing 
taunt of the Indian stung worse than his 
grazed shoulder. 

“ Turkey-headed white thief, do you 
think Waumpassoit is a child at war? 
Wait until dark. There is not a red scalp 
in my village, and yours will bring me 
much glory. Have no fear that I will fail 
to get it!” 

Still harping on the color of the elder’s 
hair! 

Suddenly Scammons got an inspiration 
from the annoying taunt. Removing his 
red wig, he bent the stem of a low bush 
and crowned it with the hair, letting it 
spring slowly back. 

The elder’s ruse succeeded. Waumpas- 
soit’s mind was on the brick-hued scalp 
that moved with the elastic twig. He bent 
his bow for it and showed his head—and 
two minutes later Elder Scammons was 
stooping over to garner what was left of 
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the warrior’s scalp. A long slug messes 
things up scandalously. 

Waumpassoit’s squaw waited a day for 
her buck to return; then she went on a 
sceuting expedition and found what she 
was looking for by the big pine where the 
trail turned. 

Having returned to the wickiup, she 
painted black stripes on her forehead and 
white stripes on her cheeks, so that all 
might know that she was a widow, fresh 
made, whose mate had died in battle. She 
howled for three days and three nights, in 
accordance with the strict etiquette of the 
best Pequot society. Then—like other 
widows—she faced the future, for a dead 
husband brings no meat to a wigwam, and 
two cannot live on grief alone. 

Presently she journeyed to Salem with 
the papoose that was to have rattled Elder 
Scammons’s scalp. The Rev. Francis Hig- 
ginson was zealous in proselytizing, and 
Salem was justly proud of the number of 
praying Indians in his flock, and eager that 
the copper-colored branch of his congrega- 
tion should outnumber Plymouth’s. Waum- 
passoit’s widow was meek, docile, and in- 
dustrious. She permitted the baptism of 
the girl papoose and ultimately of herself, 
and the forest and the camp knew no more 
of the squaw and daughter of Waumpassoit 
of the cleft chin. 

Here, strictly speaking, ends the first 
chapter of this history. The papoose grew 
up among the Pilgrims, like many another 
Indian child. In due time she was given 
as wife to a serving-man who had charge 
of a plantation to the north; and the blood 
of Waumpassoit blended with that of his 
conquerors, and was lost like a drop of 
wine spilled in the ocean. 


II 


GRAND Manor is a much finer summer 
resort than Hadley’s. In the one, they 
dress for dinner, and the tennis-court is un- 
vexed by heeled shoes. At Hadley’s people 
just slick up a bit at meal-times, and play 
tennis in whatever shoes they chance to be 
wearing when the challenge comes. 

Still, the gulf is not so wide but that 
there are social relations, of a sort, between 
the two places. The Old Indian Trail, 
which figures picturesquely in the circu- 
lars of both resorts, is frequently trodden, 
and if you are a fortunate Hadleyite you 
may be bidden to the less formal cotillions 
at Grand Manor. On the other hand, if 
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THE ELDER'’S RUSE SUCCEEDED 


you are of manorial quality, you may at- 
tend the dances at Hadley’s without jeop- 
aidizing your social station. Really, some 
very nice people go to Hadley’s. 

All these summer-important matters 
were present in the minds of two young 
people who stepped on the woodsy trail. 
They had met at one of the Hadley dances, 
and he thought she was an uncommonly 
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WAUMPASSOIT’S MIND WAS ON THE BRICK-HUED SCALP 
THAT MOVED WITH THE ELASTIC TWIG 


nice girl—for Hadley’s; though not, of 
course, the sort of a girl a fellow would ask 
his mother to call on. 

Somewhere beneath the red thatch of 
the young man’s head there may have been 
a very distinct idea that in the case of his 
mother there would be no use making such 
a request, even had he been so minded. 
Anybody at Hadley’s would naturally be 
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classified by his mother as one of “ those 
people.” “Those people” were the race 
whose presence in the woods was a regret- 
table intrusion. They had even picnicked 
in the Dell on the day when Mrs. T. Suffre- 
lin Scammons motored out there with a 
party for whom she purposed giving a tea 
in that romantic spot. And when the oar- 
locks disappeared from certain Grand 
Manor boats, it was never doubted that 
the crime had been committed by “ those 
people.” 

Now the plump, dark girl from Hadley’s, 
with a chin so dimpled that in a man it 
would be called cleft, might have swum 
without bathing-stockings, and she might 
display the prettiest arms in the two re- 
sorts—beautifully sun-browned arms, from 
which the white sleeves were rolled back 
above the elbows all summer long; but she 
would no more have purloined oar-locks 
than would Mrs. Scammons herself. 

T. Suffrelin Scammons, Jr., had noted 
the deep dimple, the brown arms, and the 
laughing face. He had wondered why 
an intelligent Providence, discriminating 


enough to place the family of Scammons 
in its proper sphere, should not have 
more generously distributed dimples, and 


rounded arms, and a frank laugh that al- 
ways displaved the whitest teeth, among 
the girls a fellow could go about with. 

There is no pride like the pride of 
descent; and when to Pilgrim ancestry is 
added the proper amount of money, a 
young man possessing both may naturally 
be expected to have a fair appreciation 
of himself. Generations of Scammonses 
had contributed to the eminence of T. Suf- 
frelin, Jr. From fur-trading, through cod- 
fishing, rum-running, and slave-dealing, to 
the modern matters of railway-shares and 
Standard Oil, there had always been a 
Scammons, severely respectable and inev- 
itably prospering. Is it any wonder that 
the widow Scammons, herself a Scudder of 
the woolen-mill Scudders, divided the world 
into two great races—‘‘our set” and 
“those people ”? 

T. Suffrelin Scammons, Jr., Harvard, ’17, 
knew all about girls. He realized the re- 
sponsibilities and dignitics to which he was 
heir, and had no intention of being cap- 
tured by a pair of shapely brown arms or 
a dimple, however fascinating. 

He also realized that the pretty girl had 
brains as well as dimples, and must there- 
fore be sensible of his value. He was not 
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clever himself—if you are a Scammons, 
you do not have to be clever—but he 
knew enough to take care of himself; so 
he started up the trail with no misgivings. 
It is pretty good fun to dazzle a belle— 
even the belle of Hadley’s. 

About midway between Grand Manor 
and Hadley’s, the Old Indian Trail makes 
a détour around a great rock. A little fur- 
ther along it makes a wide turn, as if a 
great tree had at some time blocked the 
trail and compelled a departure from the 
direct course. The girl had just come 
around this turn when the young man 
reached the rock. 

When he saw her, she was stooping over 
to tie her shoe-lace; and possibly she was 
longer than absolutely necessary about it. 
But the dark eyes opened as wide, and 
the dimple fluttered with as much surprise, 
as if she had not timed her lonely walk 
with a view to the probable presence of 
young Mr. Scammons just about that spot. 
This was not the first time these two had 
encountered on the trail. 

“Why, Mr. Scammons!” was her ac- 
knowledgment of her surprise. 

“ Hello, Letty! You’re all that was 
needed to make it a perfect day,” was his 
greeting. 

Somehow you always call the girls from 
Hadley’s by their first names. 

Naturally, T. Suffrelin, Jr., took the re- 
sponsibility of making the wanton shoe- 
lace stay tied. Then, just as naturally, he 
fell into step with her, and together they 
threaded the trail. . 

‘ Going anywhere?” 

“No,” she replied. “ Just walking to 
see the maple-leaves blushing. Where are 
you bound for?” 

“IT just walked out, hoping to meet you.” 

She looked up at him from under a won- 
derful thatch of black hair—a curled and 
puffed and rolled and twisted turban so 
thick and heavy that his head ached in 
sympathy. 

“You said that right prettily! I sup- 
pose you'd ’a’ said it just as prettily to 
whatever girl happened to be on the trail.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Mr. Scammons, 
‘“ but in your case it happens to be true.” 

If Harvard maintained a varsity eleven 
in the greatest of college sports—girling— 
young Scammons would have been sure of 
a place on the team. 

“Well, it’s nice to hear you say it, any- 
way, Mr. Scammons.” . 
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“Say, Letty, isn’t it about time you 
dropped that ‘ Mr.’?” said the young man, 
reaching for her hand. 

“ Oh, very well! It’s nice to hear you 
say that, T. Suffrelin,” said the young 
woman, keeping her hand away. 

“ ¢ Suff’ is what my friends call me.” 

“ All right, then—‘ Suff’ is good enough 
for me.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Scammons, “ now that 
that is settled, I want to tell you that 
you’re a peach. Anybody ever tell you that 
before, Letty?” 

“ No, of course not! That was left for 
Mr. T. Suffrelin Scammons, Jr., to discover. 
Thank you humbly, sir!” 

She dropped him a low, derisive curtsy. 
Her pretty arms were akimbo as she dipped 
in the grass. They were bare to the elbow, 
as usual, and the artist sun had tanned 
them with a full appreciation of the needs 
of that graceful figure crowned with almost 
too much hair. Her collar was cut rather 
low, and the line of her throat running into 
the openwork of a waist that was particu- 
larly peek-a-boo excused the extreme of 
that airy fashion. 

Mr. Scammons took in the whole pic- 
ture. He was not overclever, but he was 
clever enough to know that the prettiest 
girl of his acquaintance stood before him, 
and he was too young to detect any jarring 
line. 

They walked on side by side through the 
woods, looking for the glories of the autumn 
foliage, and getting a lot of fun out of the 
magnificent jest that the reddest of the 
turning leaves just matched the Scammons 
hair. 

‘ Aw, let my red hair alone!” he finally 
expostulated. “ At least, it’s my own, all 
of it—which is more than some people can 
say.” 

“Tf it’s me you’re ‘luding at,” she re- 
torted, “your cylinder ain’t sparking. 
This hair grew where you see it!” 

He slipped his hand up under her hat 
at the back of her neck, -as if to test the 
statement by a tug. 

“Tf you knew how much trouble it was 
to get that hair up, you’d never be cruel 
enough to disturb it,” said the girl. 

Young Mr. Scammons' had never intend- 
ed to disturb the harmony of that wonder- 
ful structure. It was simply a strategic 
maneuver to get his hand in position for his 
next move. He held it close to her hair 


for a moment and then easily and skilfully 
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let it slide down until his arm was around 
her waist. 

She wriggled clear before the arm could 
even tighten. 

“ Nothing doing!” said the maid from 
Hadley’s. 

“Oh, what’s the use of being stiff, 
Letty?” protested the man from Grand 
Manor. “ You know you're so adorable in 
that make-up, and in these woods, that a 
fellow couldn’t help wanting to hug you!” 

“ Suff, you’re a nice boy, and I'll tell 
you a secret. I’m not afraid to let you 
put your arm around me, and I’m not un- 
derestimating the effect of my own make- 
up; but this is absolutely the last clean 
shirt-waist I’ve got, and the laundry doesn’t 
come home until to-morrow night. You 
see, I must be careful.” 

Mr. Scammons sulked for a time, walk- 
ing along silently, and composing biting 
speeches to be delivered as soon as the girl 
gave him an opening. She, however, 
seemed quite oblivious to his dignified si- 
lence. The day was perfect, the woods 
were beautiful, and if she felt the need 
of speech to complete the occasion she gave 
no sign of it. 

They were nearing Hadley’s before he 
had reached the masculine decision that it 
was not worth while to permit oneself to 
be disturbed by a mere girl. Then, in- 
stead of one of the biting speeches that he 
had been framing, he delivered himself of 
the commonplace-— 

“ Let’s walk back through the woods.” 

Her dark eyes may have sparkled a trifle 
as she registered the sign of surrender, but 
he never saw it. All he saw was a particu- 
larly merry smile as she turned with him 
and said something about the glory of the 
changing forest. 

In reviewing that conversation—which 
he does frequently—Mr. Scammons has 
never been able to recall just how it shifted 
around to a dance she had attended the 
night before, and to her confession that 
she had kept it up until three o’clock. 

A fellow referred to as “ Phil” seemed 
to have taken part in that dance. He had 
been her partner a great many times, it 
appeared. He was “ just splendid,” and 
the way he waltzed was “ absolutely di- 
vine.” He had also been her companion 
when the dancers broke from the ball- 
room and went into the forest to see the 
lovely effect of the moonlight sifting 
through the leaves. 

















“And I suppose you told this Phil per- 
son that you were afraid of having your 
shirt-waist rumpled!” sniffed the sarcastic 
Mr. Scammons. 

‘I did not,” she flashed back. “I had 
on my white duck, and it had to go to 
the laundry anyhow. You know it was 
only an informal dance!” 

The young man sulked again, but she 
rattled on about Phil, who, in addition to 
being a fellow of wit and spirit, was ap- 
parently a man of substance. 

“ He lent me one of his rings,” continued 
Letty. ‘“ See?” She 
displayed a _ finger 
adorned with a dia- 
mond as big as a 
buckshot. ‘‘He’s 
coming up Saturday 
to take some of us 
out in a big auto- 
mobile. He’s got 
a perfectly elegant 
machine.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed 
Mr. Scammons, “ I 
left my car down 
where the trail 
crosses the road. 
Let’s go for a spin 
now!” 

“Who else?” 

“Just you and I. 
What do we want a 
lot of people for? 
We'll run out to the 
Hermitage, and have 
a little to eat and 
drink, and 

If Mr. Scammons 
had been as observ- 
ant as he was eager, 


he might have 
thought that the 


girl’s eyes narrowed 
and that her cheek- 
bones seemed higher 
and more prominent 
as she interrupted 
him. 

“ The Hermitage? 
That’s the place 
where they take off 
the number of your 
car when you stop, 
so that nobody can 
tell who is_ there, 
and where they have 
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private dining-rooms on the second floor, 
isn’t it?” 

“You seem to know a lot about it!” 

“T know enough not to make one of 
any two-handed parties there, Suff Scam- 
mons. The tabby-cats at Hadley’s have 
enough scandal to keep them busy as it is. 
I don’t suppose they ever gossip at Grand 
Manor, but I’ll bet ten women from your 
place know the ins and outs of the Her- 
mitage to one from Hadley’s. We're poor 
but virtuous at Hadley’s—that is, reason- 
ably virtuous, my little man. There’s noth- 
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DOWN TUMBLED A WONDERFUL BLACK NIAGARA, CASCADING OVER LETTY'S SHOULDERS 
UNTIL IT HUNG ALMOST TO HER KNEES 
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ing doing on the Hermitage stunt, Des- 
perate Desmond. Id rather be the poor 
working goil I am than what your gold 
would make muh!” 

“Oh, well, if you’re afraid—” 

“ Not afraid of you, Suff! I’m a perfect 
lioness for courage, as far as you are con- 
cerned. But the tabby-cats—I'll admit 
they daunt my bold spirit. Even the de- 
lights of a téte-d-téte with you at the dis- 
creet Hermitage will not tempt me to dare 
that danger!” 

“ Well, will you come for a little spin, 
anyhow? We'll cut out the Hermitage, if 
you haven’t the nerve.” 

“Nice boy! I'll go, but it’s got to be 
a short trip. You know what motoring 
does to my much-maligned hair, and I’ve 
simply got to be back in time to fix it up 
before dinner. Will you promise to have 
me back at Hadley’s in one hour?” 

“ Yes, if you insist, but I’m beginning to 
get sore at that hair. I thought all you 
had to do was to fit on sections of it 
until—”’ 


‘See here, Suff Scammons ’—the dark 


eyes were glistening, and there was a sug- 
gestion of a war-whoop in the voice— 


“T’ve heard enough from you about that! 
Please understand that I don’t wear false 
hair; I don’t have to.” 

The jaunty hat went sailing out among 
the trees; the sun-browned hands jerked 
at the pretty head; hairpins flew about, 
and down tumbled a wonderful black Ni- 
agara, cascading over her shoulders until it 
hung almost to her knees. 

She stood there, her breast heaving, her 
eyes blazing, and the dimple in her chin 
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hardened into a straight crease. And young 
Mr. Scammons stood there, open-mouthed, 
wonder-struck. 

Then the forest wind, the friend of wild 
things, took a hand and blew the rippling 
veil all about him. Its fragrance was in his 
nostrils, and every wisp and strand that 
whipped about his face was charged with 
the electricity of youth. 

While the vibrant tresses lashed his face, 
the young man remained motionless, ting- 
ling with a most un-Scammonslike emo- 
tion. As she gathered in the flying wonder 
and hysterically rewound it, he found his 
voice—an unaccustomed, squeaky, and 
trembly voice which T. Suffrelin Scam- 
mons, Jr., had difficulty in steering and 
recognizing. 

“ Letty, will you marry me?” 

The hair was pretty well heaped up, but 
it took both her hands to hold it until she 
should have recovered some of the far- 
flung hairpins. From between her upraised 
arms she stared at him. 

“ Do you mean that, Suff?” 

‘I don’t think I ever meant anything 
before in my life!” 

“Your mother—” 

“I’m asking you to marry me, not my 
mother.” . 

“ Oh, Suff!” 

The splendid cloud was down again, but 
now it enveloped them both. 

And far down in the peaty mold the 
bones of Waumpassoit, the Indian with 
the cleft chin, turned comfortably with a 
crumble of content. Three centuries is a 
long time to wait for the settling of a 
score, even for a dead man! 


CANST WAIT 


Happy art thou if thou hast learned to wait. 
Could thy rude fingers haste the opening flower? 
Oh, tear it not, but let the sun and shower 

Caress it to unfolding, although late. 

But also if the iron wheels of fate 
Shall crush thy purpose with relentless power, 
Let not thy courage falter in that hour; 

For thou art man, and therefore thou canst wait. 


Too soon it is to know the loss or gain, 
Or if thy talent hath been wisely spent. 
Though here thou seem to fail, the vast extent 
Of long eternity may scarce contain 
The recompense of all thine earthly pain, 
The great result of thine accomplishment. 


John Lang Sinclair 





THE PAUL JONES 
of the CONFEDERACY 


She Brilliant du¢ Forgotten Exploits of 
Captain Charles W. Read of Mississippi 


by Walter Scott Meriwether 


UT of the great war has emerged 
() nothing more spectacular than the 

raids of the German sea-rovers-— 
the narrow-waisted Emden, and the wide 
swath she cut in the Eastern commerce of 
her foes; the Eitel Friedrich, with her 
wireless kites floated two thousand feet in 
air to catch word of enemy ships; the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm and her many prizes; 
and more recently the Appam and the 
mysterious Moewe, each in itself a romance 
of the sea. 

And yet there was a young navy officer 
of this country, a daredevil stripling, who 
accomplished more in a shorter period than 
any of these. Moreover, his was a far 
inferior equipment, and the odds he faced 
were greater. 

The raids made by Semmes in the Con- 
federate commerce-destroyers Sumter and 
Alabama are popularly regarded as the 
most notable in history. Yet the Sumter, 
in a cruise which lasted six months, took 
but eighteen prizes; the Alabama, in her 
two years’ career, added sixty-nine to the 
list. The expeditious youth with whom this 
narrative deals not only captured twenty- 
three vessels in fifty-two days, but included 
in his prizes an armed ship which was 
being specially fitted out to capture him. 

When I write his name—Charles W. 
Read—you will pause, puzzled. No, you 
will say you never heard it before. Very 
few have. Yet, in the words of Admiral 
Dewey, Read’s classmate at Annapolis, 
“ America never produced a navy officer 
more worthy of a place in history.” It 
may be added that our country never 
produced one more neglected by historians. 
The only explanation for this neglect which 
I have been able to find is that Read’s 


spectacular raid against Northern shipping 
took place during the days of the Gettys- 
burg campaign, and was overshadowed by 
the great events on land and subsequently 
forgotten. 

From sundry sources I have collected 
the “scraps of deeds and duds of daring ” 
which marked Read’s career, and have here 
linked them into a connected narrative, as 
dramatic as any in the pages of fiction. 

Born in Yazoo County, Mississippi, and 
educated at Annapolis, Read was nineteen 
years of age when the Civil War broke out. 
He was then a midshipman, serving on the 
Powhatan, an old side-wheeler stationed at 
Vera Cruz. When news came that his 
State had seceded, he promptly resigned, 
but his resignation was not accepted until 
the vessel reached New York some months 
later. 

His resignation having been accepted, he 
reported to the Confederate Secretary of 
the Navy, and was assigned to duty with 
the Mississippi flotilla. Having distin- 
guished himself there, he joined the Con- 
federate commerce-destroyer Florida, at 
that time under the command of Captain J. 
Newland Maffitt, and blockaded in Mobile. 
History has told how on a January night 
in 1863 that enterprising officer ran the 
blockade. 


READ GETS HIS FIRST SHIP 


Sheering from that account, this, narra- 
tive skips to May 6, 1863, when the raider, 
off the coast of South America, pursued 
and overtook the brig Clarence, coffee- 
laden and bound from Rio de Janeiro to 
Baltimore. The captured brig was finely 
modeled and had such a wide spread of 
canvas that it was only the triumph of 
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steam over the light breezes of that latitude 
which enabled the Florida to overhaul her. 

Looking at her fine lines and ample 
display of canvas, Read went to his com- 
mander with a request that seemed an 
extravagant absurdity. It was that the 
brig should be fitted out as another raider 
and put under the young officer’s command. 

The captain hesitated. He thought of 
Read’s youth and comparative inexperience. 
He thought, moreover, of the complications 
of marine international law, and how well 
one must be versed in that intricate code 
to distinguish the rights of neutrals and to 
know to what extent cargoes shipped by 
neutrals but carried in an enemy’s ship 
must be respected. Moreover, the brig 
would need a crew and a battery, and he 
could ill spare men or guns. 

But the young Mississippian managed to 
meet all objections, undertaking to get 
along with few men and only one gun, if 
only one could be spared. Eventually 
Maffitt gave consent. One of the Florida’s 
engineers, Eugene H. Brown, volunteered 
to join the adventure, as did J. E. 
Billups, quartermaster; N. B. Price, 
quarter gunner; J. W. Matthewson, car- 
penter, and eighteen seamen — Joseph 
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Mays, Charles Lawson, J. P. Murphy, 
Robert Miller, James McLeod, J. Robert- 
son, A. L. Drayton, George Thomas, 
Robert Hunt, Alexander Stewart, M. 
Gorman, Robert Murray, C. W. Devlin, 
Hugh McDaniels, Fred Wilton, James 
Coffa, Daniel Moore, and James McNary. 

Six rifles, thirteen revolvers, ten pistols, 
and four cutlases made up the small-arm 
equipment of the party. The only gun 
Maffitt felt he could spare was a small 
boat-howitzer, a weapon not much larger 
than the tiny brass cannon which modern 
yachts carry for saluting purposes. To 
make up for this deficiency in guns the en- 
terprising Read borrowed some spare spars 
from the Florida and out of these fashioned 
half a dozen ‘“ Quaker guns ’—make- 
believe cannon which he mounted about 
the deck, and which gave his little brig the 
appearance of being heavily armed. 

Read, with his scanty crew and his 
single gun, having been transferred to the 
brig, the Confederate flag was hoisted at 
her gaff; but as powder was too precious 
to waste in salutes, that formality was 
foregone. The Florida, to which the 
former crew of the brig had been trans- 
ferred, signaled ‘‘ Good luck!” and stood 
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on to the southward, the brig at the same 
time sheeting home her sails and setting 
her course to the north. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLARENCE 


All the seaports of the Confederacy were 
then closely blockaded by the Northern 
fleets. It was Read’s intention to make a 
raid upon the unsuspecting shipping which 
had been plying in safety outside that iron 
cordon. 

Over the smooth waters of the Caribbean 
the brig glided, her lookouts on the topsail- 
yard alert for any sail; but none was 
sighted until the Windward Passage was 
reached. There, anchored in a bight, was 
a sloop of war from whose gaff rippled the 
Stars and Stripes. Read hoisted the same 
emblem and sauntered past, those on the 
corvette never suspecting that the little brig 
slipping by with so meek an aspect carried 
an unimportant gun on her deck and an 
important secret in her heart. 

Clearing the Passage, the brig found a 
strong north wind—one that held for sev- 
eral days. It was a wind good enough for 
sailing craft bound to the southward, but 
one that drove north-bound vessels scat- 


tering to east and west with yards braced 
sharp up, tacks boarded, and sheets hauled 


aft. It sent the Clarence slanting alter- 
nately to the eastward and westward as she 
tacked up the coast. 

It was while she was buffeting against 
this head wind that a sail was descried 
bowling along before it. Narrowly watch- 
ing her approach, Read so laid his course 
as to bring the Clarence across the bow of 
the stranger. Then came the bang of the 
toy gun and the hoisting of the Confederate 
flag at the gaff. 

The stranger, which was seen to be of 
the same rig as the Clarence, was so little 
impressed by the faint thud of the toy 
weapon and the little bulb of white smoke 
streaming away to leeward that she decided 
to try her heels against those of the 
challenger, and hurriedly sent studdingsails 
aloft. Meanwhile the Clarence had wheeled 
and was also running before the wind. 
With the fugitive on his port beam and but 
a short pistol-shot away, Read soon saw 
that his nimble racer had no need of extra 
canvas to outsail the chase. 

When the little gun banged again, throw- 
ing a shot about as big as a baseball across 
the bow of the chase, the fugitive saw that 
there was no chance of running away, and 
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reluctantly took in her studdingsails and 
hove to to await the pleasure of her captor. 
She proved to be the brig Whistling Wind, 
bound for New Orleans, and laden with 
coal for Farragut’s fleet, then operating in 
the Mississippi River. In looking over her 
papers, Read found that she had been 
insured by the Federal government for 
$14,800. 

Setting fire to the prize, he stood away 
in chase of another sail that had been 
sighted to the northward. The breeze, 
which had fallen light, died to a calm, and 
it was not until the next day that he came 
up with the stranger. She proved to be 
the schooner Alfred H. Partridge, of New 
York, bound for Matamoras, Mexico. The 
schooner was laden with arms and clothing 
for Texans, and the captain’s bond for five 
thousand dollars was accepted as a guaran- 
tee for the safe delivery of the cargo to 
citizens of the Confederate States. 

This capture was effected on June 7. 
The next prize was made two days later, 
when the brig Mary Alvina, bound from 
Boston to New Orleans, and laden with 
commissary stores for the Federal fleet, 
was captured after an exciting chase. Four 
days went by without bringing any new 
prizes, and then the average was restored 
by three made in one day. 

The first of these was the schooner 
Schindler, of Philadelphia, captured on the 
morning of June 12. A few hours later the 
Kate Stewart, another Philadelphia tern, 
came idling down the wind and was made 
a prize. Their crews swelled the number 
of prisoners on board the Clarence to a 
dangerous proportion, and when the bark 
Tacony hove in sight and was captured 
after a short chase, Read realized that he 
must make a cartel of one of his prizes and 
transfer his prisoners to her. 

He also realized that these would imme- 
diately spread the alarm of a brig maraud- 
ing off the coast, and that a fleet of Fed- 
eral cruisers would promptly be searching 
for the Clarence and holding up everything 
of a brig rig. To meet this danger, he 
decided on a plan as original as it was 
audacious. 


READ TRANSFERS TO THE TACONY 


Putting his prisoners on one of the 
schooners, he burned the other. Then, 
after the hurrying cartel was out of sight, 
he proceeded to the execution of his plan; 
this being to transfer himself, popgun, and 
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crew to the black-hulled, bluff-bowed bark, 
to sink the nimble little Clarence, and thus 
to befog pursuers. With released prisoners 
spreading the alarm of a clean-lined, white- 
painted brig, what pursuer would think of 
investigating a lumbering, black-hulled 
bark? 

It was with many regrets that Read 
quitted his nimble little craft. He had 
found her the fleetest of her type afloat, 
but he did not know whether it was the 
wit of man or the finger of good fortune 
which had fashioned her on such lines as 
to enable her to outsail her betters. Which- 
ever it was, she took the secret of it with 
her, Read scuttling the brig after making 
his transfer to the bark. 

After watching the Schindler burn, Read 
sheeted home the dingy sails of the somber 
bark and set out in pursuit of a sail. Being 
overhauled, his next victim proved to be 
the bark Arabella, an enemy ship, but 
carrying a cargo shipped by neutrals. She 
was bonded for thirty thousand dollars and 
allowed to proceed. 

Although Read had been lighting his 


ocean bonfires all the way from Cuba to 
Hatteras, no knowledge of his depredations 


had reached shore. The first news came 
when the cartel schooner landed the pris- 
oners. Among them was Captain Munday, 
master of the Tacony. He lost no time in 
taking a train for Washington, and on 
arrival there made breathless report of a 
“ pirate’ who was capturing and burning 
right and left. 

In the papers of the Southern Historical 
Society, published in Richmond in 1895, 
there is contained the only connected ref- 
erence to Read’s raid along the coast which 
I have been able to find. Describing the 
sensation which the unexpected news of his 
depredations had caused, the writer says: 


Nothing could better illustrate the power and 
splendid resources of the United States govern- 
ment at this time, and the magnificent discipline 
of the Navy Department, than the fact that not- 
withstanding they were blockading with an iron 
cordon a coast of three thousand miles, and occu- 
pying the inland rivers to the extent of five 
thousand miles, and had twenty-five cruisers in 
search of the Confederate steamers Alabama and 
Florida, in less than three days from the recep- 
tion of the news of the appearance of the Clarence 
there were thirty-two armed vessels out on the 
high seas in search of her. Four left Hampton 
Roads on the night of June 13, five left New 
York on the morning of the 14th, and the re- 
maining twenty-three got out from Boston, New 
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York, Philadelphia, and Hampton Roads on the 
15th and 16th. 

In the next ten days—till June 26—there were 
fifteen more vessels sent out after-her, in obedience 
to the urgent appeals, petitions, and clamors of 
the owners, underwriters, and chambers of com- 
merce of the various seaboard cities along the 
Northern coast, whose commerce was being de- 
stroyed. To understand fully the almost panic 
effect in these cities, it might be well to say that 
they had been comparatively free from such a 
visitation so close at home. 


READ HOODWINKS A FEDERAL CAPTAIN 


Another of those landed by the cartel 
schooner was Captain Frohoch, of the brig 
Mary Alvina, who recorded his experience 
while a prisoner on the Clarence. On the 
night after his capture a strange sail was 
sighted close aboard. Frohoch was expect- 
ing to see another capture and subsequent 
bonfire. He was leaning over the rail, 
gazing in the direction of the stranger, when 
one of Read’s quartermasters came to him 
and warned him not to attempt to hail the 
vessel. 

At the same time he noted that the 
Clarence was not making any effort to close 
with the strange ship, and that the crew 
of the privateer were suddenly very busy 
about decks. The Quaker guns were being 
dismounted and tumbled into the hold, and 
the howitzer was being disposed of in the 
same way. The night was so dark and 
the weather so thick that only the loom 
of the stranger could be seen, but Read's 
keen eye had detected her character. 
Frohoch understood what the commotion on 
deck had meant, and why a grim quarter- 
master was standing by his side, when out 
of the darkness roared a hail: 

“This is the United States ship——” 
Frohoch could not catch the name. 
“What ship is that?” 

The former master of the Alvina con- 
fessed his admiration at the audacity of 
the reply, which was: 

“ This is the American brig Mary Alvina, 
from Boston for New Orleans, with stores 
for the blockading fleet.” 

From the war-ship was roared an order 
to heave to and prepare to receive a boat. 
At this point Frohoch, who had been 
paroled as a prisoner at large, was ordered 
to join the other prisoners below, and a 
guard was placed over them. Within an 
hour or so he was released, and Read, 
who seems to have been a cheerful young 
humorist, told him what had happened. 
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It appears that the boarding officer and 
ten men of an armed boat’s crew came on 
board the Clarence. Read, who had hur- 
riedly drawn on a sou’wester and a suit of 
oilskins to conceal his naval uniform of 
Confederate gray, escorted the officer to his 
cabin and produced the papers of the 
Alvina, which he had taken from the brig 
at the time of her capture. While awaiting 
the coming of the boat, he had detailed his 
first officer to post the Alvina’s log to date 
—a work hurriedly done, but sufficient for 
the deception. 

The Federal officer glanced over mani- 
fest and log, noted the last entry, accepted 
a glass of sherry, and, tendering his apolo- 
gies for delaying Admiral Farragut’s stores, 
got into his boat and was rowed away. 

“ And that boarding officer,” Read rem- 
iniscently added, “ graduated fully twenty 
numbers ahead of me!” 

This recalls a description of Read’s 
Annapolis days, given to the writer by 
Colonel John M. Morgan, of Washington, 
who knew Read as a student. 

“ French was one of the studies then, 
as it is now,” the colonel said; “ but the 
only French word Read could master was 
‘ savez,’ and as a consequence he bore it as 
a nickname, being Savez Read to all his 
intimates. He so little distinguished him- 
self in his other studies that after four 
years of tremendous effort he triumphantly 
graduated at the foot of his class.” 

It may be noted, however, that even so 
Read did better than one of his classmates 
whose name has found an enduring place 
in American history; for William Barker 
Cushing, famous as the destroyer of the 
Albemarle, was “ bilged ” at Annapolis on 
account of his failure to pass his exam- 
ination. 


THE EXPLOITS OF THE TACONY 


Although sluggish in looks, with her bluff 
bows and clumsy stern, the Tacony proved 
to be a fast sailer, and there was no enemy 
craft coming in sight that Read did not 
overhaul. Warned to look out for a white- 
hulled brig, skippers were unaware of the 
danger that lay hidden in a lumbering, 
black-hulled bark. The first intimation was 
the bang of the toy gun and the flag of the 
Confederate States at the gaff. 

The brig Umpire, from Cardenas for 
Boston, made a fine bonfire with her cargo 
of rum, sugar, and molasses. The fine 
packet-ship Isaac Webb, from Liverpool for 
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New York, thronged with seven hundred 
and fifty passengers, was cried halt off 
Sandy Hook and made a hostage. Read 
would have burned her, but was prevented 
by his scrupulous regard for the safety of 
her passengers. Having no way of dis- 
posing of them, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to let the vessel go, in bond for forty 
thousand dollars. 

He took occasion to transfer to the 
packet the prisoners who were encumbering 
his own ship, the crews of half a dozen 
prizes. No Confederate raider ever violated 
the law that forbids endangering the lives 
of sailors or passengers on a captured mer- 
chantman. 

In its issue of June 23, 1863, the New 
York Herald briefly noted the arrival of the 
Isaac Webb in port, editorially commented 
on the fact that the vessel had been cap- 
tured only a short distance from New 
York, and urged that the Navy Department 
should furnish protection to the city. A 
news despatch of the following day, dated 
from Chatham, Massachusetts, furnished 
material for another editorial demand for 
action against the rover: 


The fishing-schooner Juliette, of Beverly, Cap- 
tain Mallows, arrived here this afternoon. She 
reports having spoken schooner Florence, of 
Gloucester, this morning. She had on board one 
hundred and fifty prisoners from the privateer 
bark Tacony, which took the Florence yesterday, 
bonded her, and ordered her to New York with 
the prisoners. The Tacony took and burned six 
schooners yesterday belonging to Gloucester, and 
three ships--the Saratoga, the Paraguay, and one 
other, name unknown. 


A Newport despatch of the following day 
told of the arrival there of the schooner 
Sarah E. Snow, with news that the Tacony 
had fallen in with a fleet of ten schooners 
off Hyannis, and had captured and burned 
them all. Of the ten, the captain of the 
Snow could identify only the Wanderer, the 
Ripple, the Rufus Choate, the Elizabeth, 
the Ann, and the Marengo. On the same 
day a Wellfleet schooner reported the burn- 
ing of the clipper-ship Byzantium and the 
bark Goodspeed. 

It was while this fleet was going up in 
smoke that excited citizens of Boston 
offered to charter private vessels at their 
own expense and send them in search of 
the “pirate,” if the Navy Department 
would furnish guns. The department read- 
ily responded to the appeal, and offered to 
provide guns and officers for any vessels 
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ALL THAT READ COULD DO WAS TO FIRE HIS ONE REMAINING SHOT— 
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engaged by private charter. Commandants 
of navy-yards were also ordered to charter, 
arm, and equip any available steamers and 
send them in pursuit of the raider. Even 
the practise-ships of the Naval Academy 
were requisitioned and sent out. 

Meanwhile the Tacony continued to 
parade the high seas in search of prizes. 
In those days news did not travel by wire- 
less, and comparatively little went by wire. 
Most of the vessels which Read captured 
had never heard of him or the Clarence or 
the Tacony until the peremptory bang of 
the little howitzer made demand for sur- 
render. 

On the day that New York was demand- 
ing ironclads for defense against the 
raider Read was engaged in burning two 
fishing-schooners which he had captured off 
Cape Cod. On the following day a large 
ship was sighted coming in from the east- 
ward. The Tacony sauntered across her 
path, then hauled on the wind, fired a shot 
across the stranger’s bow, and ran up the 
Confederate flag. The ship promptly laid 
her mainsail aback, and Read, with an 
armed boat’s crew, went on board. 

He found that he had captured another 


white elephant—the clipper-ship Shatemuc, 
from Liverpool for Boston, crowded with 


immigrants. Read placed his prisoners on 
board, bonded the vessel for one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and permitted 
her to proceed. 


READ TRANSFERS TO THE ARCHER 


Knowing that black-hulled barks were 
now resting under the suspicion which had 
attached to white-painted brigs, Read 
decided to make another change similar to 
his move from the Clarence to the Tacony. 
To make the new disguise effective, he 
barred from his calculations everything of 
brig or bark rig, no matter what color it 
might be painted. So when fortune sent 
him the Gloucester schooner Archer, he felt 
that it was a piece of good luck, and forth- 
with transferred to the schooner, scuttling 
the Tacony* as he had scuttled the 
Clarence. 

In his new masquerade he cheerfully mis- 
informed two eager gunboats which hailed 
to ask if he had seen anything of a white 
brig or a black bark. Assuring them that 
he had sighted neither, he proceeded on his 
way up the New England coast, and two 
days later was off Portland, Maine. 

Here he picked up two fishermen who, 
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mistaking the rover for an excursion party, 
consented to pilot the schooner into the 
harbor. From the fishermen Read learned 
that the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing was 
in port, being fitted out to capture the 
Tacony, and the notion immediately came 
to him to cut out this vessel and use her 
in his future depredations. Hitherto his 
commands had been peaceful merchantmen 
with no architectural adaptation for war- 
fare on the high seas, but here was a vessel 
suitably armed and specially built for the 
purpose. 

In broad daylight the schooner entered 
the harbor and anchored near the Caleb 
Cushing. The latter was awaiting the ar- 
rival of Captain Merriman, of the revenue- 
cutter service, who had been ordered from 
Boston to take charge of the search for 
Read and the Tacony. Little did the crew 
of the government vessel suspect that Read 
and his band were within half a cable’s 
length of the cutter at the time. 

In the evening Read made all his ar- 
rangements. He could place implicit con- 
fidence in every one of his followers. After 
nightfall he summoned the men aft and 
told them of his intention of capturing the 
cutter. After assigning them to the two 
boats to be used in the cutting-out expedi- 
tion, he told all hands to pack up such 
belongings as they wished to take with 
them, as he meant to leave the schooner 
behind. 

This intention of risking all on the haz- 
ard of the adventure is merely anothei 
illustration of Read's audacious spirit. The 
young commander’s regard for the safety 
of non-combatants was shown when he took 
measures to provide for the release of the 
original crew of the Archer, whom he had 
put in the forecastle under hatches battened 
down. Before pushing off in the boats he 
had the schooner’s flag run up at the gaff 
and hoisted union down, knowing that the 
signal would be seen as soon as daylight 
dawned, and that rescuers would release 
the imprisoned men. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE CALEB CUSHING 


Midnight came, and with muffled oars 
the two boats pulled for the cutter. Engi- 
neer Eugene H. Brown, who commanded 
one of them, sprang aboard the Cushing 
from the port side, Read at the same time 
boarding from the starboard side. Swift 
and silent, the two parties gained the deck 
of the cutter, and within a minute or so 
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the watch had been disarmed and placed 
in irons. 

Hearing the noise on deck, Lieutenant 
Davenport came running up the compan- 
ionway, to be met by Read, who presented 
a revolver and told him that his vessel was 
a prize of the Confederate cruiser Archer. 
The lieutenant had been dreaming of cap- 
turing the Tacony, and here he was cap- 
tured by an enemy vessel of which he had 
never heard! 

The rest of the crew were quickly made 
prisoners and put below under an armed 
guard, and then the expeditious Read began 
to get his prize under way. But for once 
his phenomenal luck failed him. The tide 
had turned earlier than he had expected, 
and as there was not a breath of wind, 
it became necessary to tow the cutter out 
if she was to be got out at all. 

The cable was slipped, and the boats 
which had brought the attacking party be- 
gan the long, heart-breaking pull against 
a rapidly flooding tide. There were sturdy 


hearts beneath the jackets of Read’s sea- 
men, and dawn saw the cutter at a fair 
offing, and her sails being hoisted to a little 
catspaw that was flurrying over the smooth 


water. 

The Cushing was still becalmed, how- 
ever, when the Boston steamer carrying 
Captain Merriman passed close by on its 
way to Portland. Merriman was on deck 
at the time, and was puzzled to see the 
cutter, which he had been ordered to com- 
mand, off the harbor entrance and under 
sail. As soon as the steamer reached its 
pier, the captain hastened ashore and began 
inquiries about the Cushing. 

Meanwhile the Archer’s signal of distress 
had been seen. Boatmen who hurried out 
to her heard the imprisoned crew banging 
on the battened hatches, and quickly re- 
leased them. Their story, when they got 
ashore, speedily convinced Merriman that 
the vessel which had been selected to 
capture Read had itself been captured by 
that enterprising youngster. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE CUSHING 


The news rapidly spread, and the 
wildest excitement thrilled through Port- 
land. At Fort Preble, under the very guns 
of which Read had towed out his prize, 
there was quartered a detachment of 
regular infantry, under the command of 
Major Andrews. Word was hurried to that 
officer, and at the same time Colonel 
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Mason, commanding the volunteers assem- 
bled at Camp Lincoln, was notified of 
Read’s astonishing exploit, and a request 
was made for such men and artillery as he 
could furnish. 

The collector of the port also requisi- 
tioned three steam-vessels which were in 
harbor at the time, these being the Forest 
City, which had but lately passed the 
captured cutter while on her way in from 
Boston; the steamer Chesapeake, and a 
tug. Eager to gain possession of the vessel 
which he had been ordered to command, 
Captain Merriman hurried on board the 
Forest City. With him went Lieutenant 
Richardson and fourteen men of the cutter, 
who had been on shore during the night of 
the capture. Two pieces of artillery and 
forty armed volunteers completed the war 
complement of the merchant steamer. 

In tearing haste to make reprisal, the 
Forest City lost no time in casting off her 
lines; and with the tug valiantly leading 
the way, she chugged out of harbor in 
pursuit of Read and his sea-rovers. The 
Chesapeake, which had been delayed by 
the building of deck barricades, was not 
long in following. 

The barricades on the Chesapeake con- 
sisted of fifty bales of cotton. Through 
the embrasures glowered the muzzles of 
two pieces of field-artillery, and behind 
them nodded the plumes and glittered the 
rifles of Colonel Mason’s Seventh Regiment 
of Maine Volunteers. Supporting the Vol- 
unteers were fifty citizens heavily armed 
with shotguns, rifles, revolvers, swords, and 
other paraphernalia of slaughter. 

Meanwhile Read and his crew, although 
on the verge of exhaustion after their long 
hours of toil at the oars, had managed to 
work the becalmed cutter well out of range 
of the guns of Fort Preble. Seeing the 
three vessels hurrying toward him, he 
cleared his craft for action. 

He had found that the battery of the 
cutter comprised one thirty-two pounder 
and a twelve-pounder howitzer; but he had 
been unable to find any ammunition for 
either gun, except two rounds which he had 
discovered in the quarter-gunner’s chest 
alongside the heavy piece. The thirty-two- 
pounder was charged with one of the two 
shots, and a desperate effort was made to 
find the rest of the ammunition. The 
prisoners were questioned, but they loyally 
refused to disclose the whereabouts of the 
magazine. 
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Read armed a squad with axes, and. sent 
them to smash in the doors of every locked 
compartment and to rummage in all the 
holds for ammunition. The physical ex- 
haustion and nervous strain under which 
he had been for so long a time would seem 
to account for his failure to undertake this 
vital search before. 

Meanwhile the Forest City had come 
within range of the Cushing’s long gun. 
Believing that his men would find the 
magazine, Read sighted the piece and 
pulled the lanyard himself. The thirty- 
two-pound ball fell so close to the Forest 
City that the splash from it threw a shower 
of spray over her decks. 


READ IS FORCED TO SURRENDER 


The nearness of the shot had no effect 
upon Captain Merriman and his men of 
the cutter’s crew, but it so much moderated 
the enthusiasm of the citizens who had 
volunteered for the expedition that they 
made immediate and clamorous protest 


against the folly, just then realized, of a 
frail merchant steamer making attack upon 
a band of deep-sea desperadoes ensconced 


on an armed vessel specially built for pur- 
poses of war. Captain Merriman insisted 
on closing with the Cushing; but moved 
by the clamor of the volunteers, and by 
thoughts of the risk to his own ship, the 
captain of the Forest City decided to haul 
off and wait for the cooperation of the 
Chesapeake. 

Anon the Chesapeake, with her cotton- 
bale armor, brass cannon, and bayonets, 
came lumbering to the scene. She ranged 
close to the Forest City, and there was a 
council of war. The military advice pre- 
vailed. It was decided to attack the 
Cushing again, and either to run her down 
or to capture her by sending the soldiers 
swarming over her decks. 

Read’s phenomenal luck had deserted 
him at last. The Cushing actually had on 
board more than a hundred rounds of am- 
munition for each of its’ two guns, but 
search as they might his men could not 
find the hidden storage-place. Had they 
discovered it, he would doubtless have 
beaten off his assailants, or even destroyed 
them, for the cutter’s weapons were far 
heavier than those of the attacking vessels, 
and Read’s men, trained to battery-work 
on the Florida, were skilled gunners. 

All that he could do was to fire his one 
remaining shot. Its effect was to cause the 
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pursuers to abandon the idea of running 
down the Cushing and to make the assault 
in a flotilla of small boats. Through his 
glasses Read could count the overwhelming 
number of his enemies, and, realizing that 
the game was up, he deliberately began his 
preparations for destroying the prize. Low- 
ering a boat, he marshaled all his prisoners 
into it and flung them the keys of their 
irons, so that they could liberate them- 
selves. Then, launching the two remaining 
boats, he set the cutter on fire in a dozen 
places and waited until the flames had 
gained headway before leaving her. 

Fearing that the magazine would ex- 
plode, the Federal flotilla lay off until the 
Cushing blew up, and then rowed in and 
took Read and his men prisoners. Thus 
ended the cruise of the Clarence-Tacony- 
Archer-Cushing. 

So great was the excitement in Portland 
when Read was taken ashore that Major 
Andrews immediately recommended to the 
War Department “that the prisoners be 
sent from here as quietly and as expedi- 
tiously as possible. I do not think it safe,” 
he added, “for them to be placed in the 
custody of the citizens.” 

Read was accordingly transferred to Fort 
Warren, in Boston Harbor. He had as a 
fellow prisoner Lieutenant Alexander, a 
young Confederate officer who had been 
captured in one of the battles in Virginia. 


THE ESCAPE FROM FORT WARREN 


Read proposed a plan of escape; and 
after months of secret toil on the hard 
masonry of their cell, the two Southerners 
managed to make an opening sufficiently 
large for them to pass through. The fol- 
lowing midnight found them crouched on 
the parapet, waiting for the sergeant of 
the guard to complete his midnight round, 
before making the effort to descend the 
wall by means of a rope which they had 
made out of their blankets. The tramp 
of the guard was heard, and the two dived 
under a pile of dunnage. 

It had been a misty night, and the sentry 
going off watch ran his hand along his 
bayonet, to find it wet with the dampness 
of the air. Saying to the sergeant that 
he would dry his bayonet, he plunged it 
into the dunnage. With the weight of the 
heavy Springfield rifle behind it, the 
weapon went clean through Read’s thigh; 
but never a muscle did the young Mississip- 
pian move, and not the slightest cry es- 
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caped him. The sentry might have jabbed 
his gun into the dunnage again had not 
the sergeant interrupted. 

“You are a blankety fool,” he said. 
“ That dunnage is wetter than the air.” 

The sentry felt of the bayonet and 
agreed. It was wet, dripping wet—with 
blood; but it was too dark for either sol- 
dier to see, and without more ado the two 
passed on. 

The moment they were gone the pris- 
oners struggled from under the dunnage, 
quickly put their blanket rope .in place, 
and as quickly descended. Although bleed- 
ing profusely, Read never even mentioned 
to his companion that he was wounded until 
the two had made their way into a small 
sloop, and had cast off its lines and hoisted 
sail. Then Read fainted from loss of 
blood. 

Lieutenant Alexander, knowing little 
about the management of boats, had a hard 
time trying to navigate the sloop and to 
resuscitate his wounded comrade. Read 


finally came around, and none too soon; 
for the friendly night, which had been 
screening the erratic movements of the 


sloop, had given way to dawn. The little 
craft was near the harbor entrance, but all 
too close to a fleet of fishing-boats, whose 
keen-eyed sailormen would quickly have 
detected something wrong in the army 
man’s handling of the sloop, and would 
probably have ranged near the suspicious 
vessel to investigate. 

Although dazed and weak from loss of 
blood, Read managed to steer safely past 
the fishermen. The fugitives’ plan was to 
stand up the coast until nightfall, then to 
run in somewhere and trust to fortune for 
a chance to get a supply of water and 
provisions, neither of which they had. This 
accomplished, there is no telling but that 
the resourceful Read might have converted 
the little sloop into another raider. 

Before nightfall came, however, he was 
in the delirium of high fever, and his com- 
panion had all he could do to prevent him 
from plunging overboard. Outworn by 
hunger, thirst, and the long vigil, Lieuten- 
ant Alexander was aroused from a fitful 
sleep to find a man-of-war’s cutter along- 
side. The slatting sail of the unguided 
sloop had attracted the attention of one 
of the Federal cruisers, and a boat had 
been sent to investigate. The two Con- 
federates were put on board the cruiser 
and taken back to Boston, but not until 
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arrival there did her officers know who the 
prisoners were. 

To guard against any further efforts at 
escape, Read was put in close confinement, 
and was kept a prisoner under heavy guard 
until the last stages of the war. Jefferson 
Davis, from whom he had secured his ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy, then 
managed to effect an exchange for his 
protégé. 


A FORLORN HOPE ON THE JAMES RIVER 


Emaciated by his long captivity and 
with the prison pallor on his face, but 
with spirit still undaunted, Read reached 
Richmond at an hour when the war was 
staggering to a finish. Lee’s thin gray lines 
could no longer hold Grant in check; but 
there was a possible chance that the stran- 
gling hold of the encircling Federal forces 
might be loosened if the James River 
blockade could be raised and that water- 
way opened from Richmond to Hampton 
Roads. 

To Read was entrusted the execution of 
this forlorn hope. The plan was to carry 
small boats overland on wheels, making a 
détour around the batteries which guarded 
the heavily obstructed channel. Then the 
frail craft were to be launched for a night 
attack on the ironclads, which might, by 
dint of luck and daring, be destroyed with 
spar torpedoes or taken by boarding. 

One needs only to think for a moment 
to realize that this was an undertaking 
that called for exceptional qualities of lead- 
ership. A little band of Confederates was 
to cut its way through the rear of a hard- 
fighting Federal army and then to make, 
in a country occupied by the enemy, and 
with nothing larger than light boats, an 
assault on an armored fleet which not only 
had the protection of its own guns but 
was covered by numerous and formidable 
shore batteries. 

But it was just the kind of enterprise 
that appealed to the young sailor from 
Mississippi. At the head of one hundred 
officers and men he set out from Drewry’s 
Bluff on the morning of February 10, 
1865. The boats had been placed on 
wagon-wheels, four mules drawing each 
craft. 

The weather, which had been bitterly 
cold at the start, turned into a blinding 
storm of sleet, which so glazed the roads 
that the mules could make no progress. 
The party sought shelter in a deserted 
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farmhouse, and on the next day resumed 
its march, fortune so far favoring the ad- 
venturers that the storm had kept the en- 
emy’s foraging parties close to their own 
camps. 

The third night found Read and his men 
within a few hours’ march of the point 
where the boats were to have been 
launched. Although footsore and half 
frozen, the band was intact save for the 
absence of a sailor named Lewis, who had 
been sent ahead to reconnoiter. He was 
to have met the party at the rendezvous 
which it had reached, and to have piloted 
it on to the James. 


- 


THE TREACHERY OF LEWIS 


The hours wore on, and no Lewis ap- 
peared. The man had been mate of a 
Northern vessel which had been lying in 
Norfolk at the time of Virginia’s secession, 
and had left his ship to join the Confed- 
erate service. There was no suspicion that 


he was a traitor until a sentry hailed a 
hurrying oncomer, who identified himself 
as an escaped Confederate prisoner. It ap- 
peared that he had already perfected his 


plans for escape when Lewis reached the 
Federal lines and betrayed the Confeder- 
ates’ plans to the officer in command there. 
An entire regiment of Northern infantry, 
the fugitive added, was awaiting Read’s 
arrival on the banks of the James, and 
Lewis was with them. 

Read took his men into an adjacent 
wood, and, leaving orders that no fires 
should be lit, started out alone to investi- 
gate the truth of the report. If no word 
was heard from him by daylight, the « xpe- 
dition was to conclude that he was killed 
or captured, and to make the best of its 
way back to Richmond. 

Before the stipulated hour arrived, the 
crouching band was made aware that ene- 
mies were all around them. Reconnoiter- 
ing parties who stealthily stole from out 
the wood reported that all the roads were 
being occupied by Federal cavalry, and 
that apparently every avenue of escape had 
been cut off. 

Then the young leader of the expedition 
suddenly reappeared. In brief sentences 
he explained that the situation was as it 
had been reported. He had discovered a 
guide who knew of a horseshoe bend in 
the river, the expeditious fording of which 
offered the only chance of escape from the 
rapidly closing cordon. 
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There was no time to be lost. Without 
more ado the Confederates followed their 
leader to the ford, and plunged into the 
chilly waters, to emerge with their clothes 
freezing to their bodies. By dint of in- 
credible endurance they all managed to 
reach Richmond, where seventy-five of the 
hundred who had started landed in hos- 
pital, and many of them succumbed to the 
hardships they had endured. 


READ’S LAST SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH 


The next chapter of Read’s adventurous 
history takes us to Louisiana. Here, 
moored in the Red River, was a stoutly 
built side-wheel steamer, the Webb, which 
before the war had been used in New York 
Harbor as an ice-breaker. She had been 
purchased by New Orleans merchants, and 
on the outbreak of the war had retreated 
before the advance of the Federal fleet to 
a point where the blockading vessels could 
not reach her. 

Read heard of the craft, and forthwith 
proposed to load her with cotton, run the 
blockade of the Federal fleet, capture the 
guard-ship at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, proceed to Havana, sell the cargo, 
and then run the blockade into Galveston. 
The suggestion was accepted, and the dash 
of that lone vessel through the fleets of the 
enemy and past the batteries lining the 
shore is one of the most thrilling in all the 
literature of desperate chances. 

Information of the intended dash had 
reached the Federal commander, and the 
force blockading the mouth of the Red 
River was increased by the monitor Man- 
hattan and the ironclads Lafayette and 
Choctaw. Read knew of this addition to 
the cordon through which he would have 
to break; but, all undaunted, he set out on 
his desperate enterprise, starting down the 
river on the night of April 23, 1865, with 
all lights screened and the safety-valve 
lashed tight. 

Knowing that the flutter of his paddle- 
wheels would give the alarm, he stopped 
his engines as the Webb drew near the 
mouth of the Red River, and allowed her 
to drift with the current. He was just 
washing past the Manhattan when discov- 
ered. There was a quick alarm, and then 
came the blaze of guns, the shriek of fast- 
flying shells, and the rap of canister and 
grape-shot against the sides of the block- 
ade-runner. Throttles had been thrown 
wide open at the moment of discovery, and 
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the vessel was now tearing down the Mis- 
sissippi with half a dozen gunboats at her 
heels. She managed to distance all of 
them. 

A few miles above New Orleans Read 
slackened speed and sent a boat ashore to 
cut the telegraph-wires. Unluckily for his 
venture, a despatch had already gone over 
them, and the Federal fleet anchored off 
the Crescent City was on the lookout for 
a Confederate ram heading down-stream 
and bent on mischief. 

Although unaware that his approach had 
been heralded, the enterprising young 
commander bethought himself of an expe- 
dient which very nearly availed to make 
his adventure a success. The entire Fed- 
eral fleet had been cleared for action, and 
gun-crews were at their stations, when a 
nondescript-looking craft came sauntering 
down the stream. Her union ensign was 
at half-mast, presumably on account of 
President Lincoln’s death a few days be- 
fore. Her crew, clad in Federal army over- 
coats, lounged about on cotton-bales, smok- 
ing pipes and coolly regarding the ships 
of war. 

Several Northern vessels hailed to know 
if the craft, plainly an army transport, had 
heard anything of a Confederate blockade- 
runner from somewhere up the river. Read 
replied that he did not know what they 
were talking about, and continued on his 
leisurely way until the steam sloop Lacka- 
wanna was abeam. She was at the tail 
end of the fleet, and the Webb had almost 
cleared her when the Lackawanna’s pilot, 
an old steamboat man, recognized the 
Webb and gave the alarm. 

The Lackawanna opened fire at once, 
but the speed of the Webb carried her 
around a bend in the river and out of 
range. There were many other dangers 
ahead, however. Swerving around the next 
bend, the young officer saw one directly 
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ahead—the ordnance ship  Fearnought, 
laden with ammunition. 

The Webb was equipped with a spar- 
torpedo, and as she drew near the Fear- 
nought Read ordered it lowered into the 
water, his intention being to torpedo the 
enemy’s ship. But the Webb was steaming 
so fast that the spar gave way, and the 
torpedo was swept toward the rapidly 
flying paddle-wheel. Narrowly escaping 
being hoist by her own petard, the Webb 
sheered from the attack on the Fearnought 
and rounded another bend, to see the spars 
of the steam frigate Richmond directly 
ahead. 

Meanwhile Read had rigged another tor- 
pedo, and he now gave the pilot orders to 
steer straight for the Richmond. The pilot 
informed him that a shoal lay between him 
and the Federal frigate, and that in order 
to reach the enemy he would have to travel 
along the edge of the bank. Read then 
realized that the end had come, for he knew 
that the powerfully armed frigate could 
blow his light craft clean out of the water. 
Having no other recourse, he ran the Webb 
ashore, set her on fire, and with his crew 
sought refuge in the woods. 

With this futile dash, undertaken two 
weeks after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
Read’s career as a Confederate officer came 
to an end. Subsequently his restless spirit 
led him into South American adventures, ° 
the recounting of which would require an 
entire book. 

In the succeeding years few captains 
making for New Orleans ever recognized, 
in the quiet-spoken pilot who showed their 
vessels through the passes, the man who, 
according to one of his classmates and 
whilom enemies, “embodied the most 
dashing type of navy officer that the na- 
tion has produced since Decatur.” 

It was as a Mississippi River pilot that 
Read rounded out his days, dying in 1890. 


TIGER-LILY 


Wuat torrid days have poured their quivering heat 
Into the hollow of thy slender urn, 

Till now within thy heart, once chastely sweet, 
The fires of tropic heavens ever burn? 


Or pale, perchance, as virgin peaks of snow 
Thou stoodst in stainless splendor, till one day 
A wounded tiger at thy feet crouched low, 
And o’er thy chalice plashed his blood’s red spray! 


James B. Kenyon 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


( Pag 3: ED, on circumstantial evidence, of the murder of his friend Ballard, George Barhyte 
has been sentenced to die, and the Governor of the State, William Nicholson, refuses to 
pardon him. Both Barhyte and Ballard were childhood friends of the Governor’s young 

wife, Hester Nicholson, who earnestly but vainly intercedes with her husband; nor will Nicholson 

listen to a petition presented by Senator Curwood on behalf of the condemned man. 
Another close friend and comrade of Barhyte is Leonard Nicholson, half-brother to the Governor. 

He is loved by Laura Warren, whose grandmother, the widow of a distinguished judge, is one of the 


important personages of the State capital. 


Warren believes, has fascinated her husband’s half-brother. 


Laura is jealous of Hester Nicholson, whose beauty, Miss 


Leonard, on his part, suspects that Hester 


cares for Barhyte; and when, with much emotion,she appeals to him to plead for the prisoner with 


her husband, for her sake, he decides upon an action of justice and of self-sacrifice. 


Going to the 


Governor, he tells William Nicholson that the execution must be stopped, for Ballard was not mur- 
dered by Barhyte, but by himself, Leonard Nicholson. 





IX 

EONARD’S confession was followed 

by a short pause. The Governor 
had a swift doubt of his own sanity, 
followed by a sickening dread. 

“That, then, was what 
meant!” he exclaimed. 

“T don’t know what Curwood meant, 
and I don’t care. Barhyte didn’t do it, 
that’s all.” 

“Be kind enough 
clear.” 

Leonard laughed harshly. 

“I mean what I say—Barhyte isn’t 
guilty. Ballard and he had a dispute about 
a woman. I was engaged to Ballard’s sister 
when I was at college; you didn’t know it, 
neither did Ballard, but there was a row 
when I left without marrying her. Ballard 
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Curwood 


to make yourself 


mixed me up with Barhyte, and she accused 
George to save me. She’s fond of me— 
I don’t know why. Barhyte gave me away, 
and Ballard was nasty. We quarreled, and 
I shot him.” 

The Governor rose and began to walk 
up and down. Even in the first hot rush 
of passion and shame he recalled, with re- 
volting vividness, Curwood’s fat face as 
the Senator leaned toward him, insinuating 
this very charge. For the moment he could 
not even look at the younger brother who 
had brought this ruin, this everlasting 
shame, on his father’s name. 

He remembered, with increasing rage, 
the wretched stepmother who had already 
disgraced the family and left this—this 
handsome viper to sting him. Then some- 
thing deeper, a primal instinct of race and 
brotherhood, laid hold of him and steadied 
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him. He stopped and spoke hoarsely with 
an effort. 

“Ts it possible that you did this and 
then made Barhyte your scapegoat?” 

“| didn’t have to. Things happened 
that way, and I let it go.” 

“Do you mean the pistol happened?” 

Leonard flushed darkly. 

“ Ballard was quarreling with me, and 
I took him outside of the house to keep 
the servants from hearing. As I went I 
dropped Barhyte’s pistol into my pocket. 
At the time I had no thought beyond self- 
defense.” 

“But it was not self-defense?” The 
Governor’s rigid face hardened its lines. 

“No, it was anger. Ballard turned to 
reach for something to strike at me, and 
I fired. Afterward, when they accused 
George, I said nothing.” 

“Tn other words, the chain of evidence 
fitted so well that you helped to weld it. 
And I, your brother, who may be accused 
of shielding you at the cost of the innocent, 
thought your friend did it and caused his 
arrest! For nine months you’ve held your 
peace, while Barhyte has suffered.” There 
was a fine scorn in the elder man’s face. 
“Barhyte has borne your punishment al- 
most to death, and you—you call yourself 
a man?” 

“ Don’t rub it in! I’ve told you, haven’t 
I? It’s up to you—what are you going to 
do about it?” 

The Governor turned to the table and 
took up the telephone receiver. 

“I’m going to give you up, first.” 

Leonard stared at him. 

“Do you mean to say that you'll kill 
your own brother?” 

“T’m a magistrate. I can’t let an inno- 
cent man suffer to save you.” 

Leonard threw himself into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. The 
Governor stood motionless and silent, hold- 
ing the receiver in his hand, shaken by hor- 
rible doubts. 

The sinner’s bowed head was covered 
with youthful, wavy hair. William Nichol- 
son remembered him as a little lad whom 
he had taught to shoot and to ride. His 
glance traveled past Leonard to the ruddy 
brown tints of the familiar room, the low 
book-shelves, the silver candelabra on the 
mantel, the littered work-table. This was 
so yesterday and would be so to-morrow, 
but the boy that his father had trusted to 
his charge—what of him? 
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Strangely, inexplicably, a vision of the 
fireside in that upper room came to him. 
He saw again the figure of Hester, felt her 
arms about his neck, her soft cheek close 
to his, the appeal of her eyes. Mercy— 
she had begged for mercy! 

There was a long, terrible pause. Then 
he lifted the telephone receiver and called 
the number of the district attorney. 


xX 


Ir grew late. Twice the butler had been 
to the door to tell Mrs. Nicholson that 
dinner was waiting; twice she had sent 
him away. She knew that Curwood had 
left, for she had watched him go in his 
motor, but neither her husband nor 
Leonard came up-stairs. They must be 
together; was it possible that Leonard 
could prevail upon the stern elder brother 
to reconsider, to reprieve Barhyte? 

A wild hope shot through her, coupled 
with a sort of passionate resentment; it 
would be bitter, indeed, if her husband had 
listened to Leonard after ignoring her. 
Then the thought passed, in the more awful 
certainty of his decision. She knew his 
inexorable sense of justice, his stern de- 
termination to administer it. 

She wandered restlessly about the room. 
It seemed to her that her brain throbbed 
with an inexplicable problem, and _ her 
stormy nature rebelled against the conven- 
tions that chained her up and made her 
powerless. Then, suddenly, she hid her 
eyes with her hands. Leonard Nicholson’s 
face—white and distorted with that strange 
smile—seemed to rise before her. What 
did it mean? 

And Laura? The girl’s passionate words 
had torn aside the veil. Evidently she 
thought that Hester played with Leonard’s 
admiration for her. 

The young wife colored in the dimness 
of the room, but she was thinking of her 
husband. Before her marriage she had 
admired his mental detachment, the sure 
touch of his ability, and the tremendous 
ambition that she had felt through his 
reserve, like a hidden passion; but she had 
never thought of marrying him—her fa- 
ther’s friend—until the day when a dying 
father urged it upon her. 

She recalled the scene and the hour when 
Nicholson had married her. She had been 
grief-stricken, frightened, deeply flattered 
by his love for her, and, at the first, her 
impulse had been to turn to him in girlish 
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fondness and confidence; but something 
had come between-—what, she could not 
divine. Something had intervened almost 
as soon as they were married. 

The intimacy of their relation could not 
penetrate the spiritual obscurity. He was 
kind to her with the tolerance we show to 
a spoiled child, but he had shut her out. 
She felt outside of his life. He was the 
Governor, and she— 

Laura’s words had made her cheeks hot. 
Hester had felt that her husband’s young 
half-brother was a comfort, a friend in 
need; and now the young girl who loved 
him was jealous. But it was not that— 
she tried to clear her mind, to push back 
the rushing tide of thought—it was not 
Leonard, it was Barhyte who weighed upon 
her. 

This murder had chilled them all, but 
she knew it was not Barhyte’s deed. She 
clung to the hope—she had always clung 
to it—that the actual murderer would be 
found. But now her husband, William 
Nicholson, the Governor of a great State, 
had refused mercy, and Barhyte was to 
die! 

Hester could not endure it. She rose 
unsteadily to her feet; she would go to 
her husband; she would make him listen! 
Like the wife of Pontius Pilate, she had 
dreamed. 

She straightened herself, pressed her 
hands over her eyes for a moment, and 
then went out into the hall and down 
the long stairs. At the library door she 
met the Governor’s private secretary, 
young Ashmead, coming out. He started 
violently at the sight of her. 

Hester reddened. Did he think her an 
eavesdropper? But a second glance re- 
assured her; it was something more than 
her presence there that had discomfited 
Ashmead. His face was white, distorted 
with emotion, stricken. 

He looked as if he wanted to avoid the 
Governor’s wife, as if he feared an effort 
on her part to ask him‘ questions. He 
had some papers in his hand and he 
clasped them against his side, bowing and 
edging away, with anxious eyes. But 
Hester stopped him. 

“What is it, Mr. Ashmead?” she ex- 
claimed involuntarily. “Has anything 
happened?” 

“ Ye-es, no! 
Governor, Mrs. 
now.” 


I’d—won’t you ask the 


Nicholson? He’s alone 
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Young Ashmead held the door open for 
her. She was a little annoyed. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t know 
it was a state secret. Of course I'll ask 
the Governor!” 

She passed him without heeding his 
confused apologies—her head was up and 
her eyes were bright; but once inside the 
door she stopped again and stood still. 
Her husband was alone, and the warm 
circle of light showed him in a familiar 
attitude before his heaped-up desk; but 
she caught the outline of his face, and 
something in its expression, in the way 
he bowed his head on his hand, sent a 
thrill of fear through her. 

She had never seen that look before. 
He had always seemed to her to be per- 
sonified strength and achievement; but 
his whole air now was that of a man 
who has received a staggering blow. He 
looked up at her with an expression of 
struggling misery, of wretched doubt, which 
she had never seen in his face before. 

What had happened, what could have 
happened, to make him look like this? 
Was it—could it be—the horror of con- 
demning Barhyte to death? A wave of 
sympathy carried her across the room. It 
was almost a renewal of her old impulse 
of affection; she felt drawn to him. 

“Oh!” she cried impulsively. “ You 
feel it, then? You won’t do it—you’ll let 
Barhyte off?” 

He started to his feet, his face 
changing, the unconcealed agony of his 
solitude disappearing behind the stern 
resolution of habit. He caught her out- 
stretched hands in his, but his clasp was 
more one of repression than of welcome. 

“What are you doing here, Hester?” 
he exclaimed. “ You mustn’t stay.” He 
thought of what must come with a recoil 
of horror; she must not face it. “ It’s late. 
I was coming up to tell you not to wait 
dinner for me.” 

Hester drew her hands away. She felt 
chilled, shut out of his confidence. She 
had seen agony in his look, but he had 
turned only his conventional face toward 
her. She was not to know! 

The impulse that had brought her across 
the room died, still-born, in her heart. 
She could not remonstrate against his de- 
cisions, for he would never heed her. This 
was the same man she had always known— 
the judge, the Governor, the husband 
whom her father had chosen for her. She 
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felt, with a rush of unreasoning anger, that 
he had killed her last impulse of affection. 

She moved a little away from him, to- 
ward the fireplace. There was a chill in 
the air, and a few logs were smoldering 
there. She held out her hands toward the 
blaze, shivering, her mind still filled with 
the horrible thought that he had consigned 
George Barhyte to the electric chair. She 
had lost her sense of proportion, and her 
husband seemed suddenly clothed with the 
attributes of a legalized assassin. 

“It’s very late,” she remarked in a dull 
voice. “‘ Ogden has been to me twice al- 
ready to announce dinner. There’s no one 
here. Hadn’t you better come now?” 

He hesitated, wishing to tell her that he 
could not eat, that food would choke him; 
but he had not yet framed his mind to 
confess, even to her, the calamity that had 
befallen them. She must know it, but he 
delayed the evil hour. He had acquired 
the habit of treating her like an indulged 
child, and his mind shrank from burdening 
her with Leonard’s guilt. 

As she stood there before the fire, the 
slender girlishness of her figure and the 


lovely oval of her face seemed peculiarly 


youthful. He pushed some legal-looking 
documents into a drawer of his desk and 
locked it. 

“T’ll come at once,” he said gently. 
“You must be tired and hungry. I’ve had 
a full day of work myself, but—there 
seems to be nothing but fight for me!” 

She was aware of answering him with a 
faint murmur of assent as they went up- 
stairs together, but she could not talk. She 
felt the effort of his manner, and it chilled 
her still more. At the door of the dining- 
room she turned. 

“Where’s Leonard?” she asked. 

To her surprise, her question seemed to 
disconcert her husband. He colored deep- 
ly and his eyes avoided hers. 

“ Leonard won’t dine with us to-night,” 
he replied briefly. 

She felt that she understood. He and 
Leonard had quarreled openly. He had 
refused mercy, and Leonard, always im- 
pulsive, had been angry. She said noth- 
ing; they were already in the dining-room, 
and the waiting servants would overhear 
them, even if they could not read their 
faces. It seemed to her that they must 
read hers, as her eyes traveled over the 
beautiful and stately room, with its old 
dark wood, its mahogany, and its silver, 
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and the simple but appropriate table that 
was laid for them. 

Leonard’s vacant place stared at Hester 
as she took her seat, and the faint, sweet 
perfume of the flowers in the center came 
back to her afterward, unforgetable and 
sad. She tried to eat, but fell to playing 
with her fork, and the silence was op- 
pressive. 

“ Senator Curwood came home with you, 
didn’t he?” she asked at length, because 
she felt that she must say something. “I 
saw him go away.” 

She saw that she had touched on a 
painful subject, and fancied some political 
quarrel. Curwood was a violent and bitter 
antagonist. 

“We left the Capitol together,” the 
Governor replied. “‘ Curwood has just been 
reelected.” 

She busied herself with her fork again. 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Nor I.” The Governor smiled faintly. 
“ Few of us love our enemies.” 

“Is Curwood really your enemy?” 

“In a way, yes, and now ”—he seemed 
to reflect on subjects far removed from her 
—‘ he’s sure to remain so.” 

She glanced up, almost angered, and 
became aware that her husband was not 
eating. He had laid down his knife and 
fork, and the food was apparently untasted 
on his plate. She looked at him curiously, 
feeling as remote from his life as if she 
belonged to another sphere. The rebellion 
of her mind blinded her eyes, and she closed 
her lips obstinately. 

The silence had become almost intoler- 
able when they both heard the heavy 
closing of the outside door. An instant 
later a servant appeared, 

“The district attorney, your excellency, 
and the sheriff.” 

The Governor rose from his chair. 
Hester started involuntarily to her feet, 
forgetting the servants. 

“What is it?” she cried passionately. 
“T have a right to know. Tell me, what 
has happened?” 

Nicholson turned an eloquent look upon 
her, and raised his hand with a slight but 
significant gesture that reminded her of 
their surroundings. 

“You must excuse me for the present, 
Hester,” he replied, and abruptly left the 
room. 

Hester was vaguely aware of the butler 
placing a salad on the table, and she sat 
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down again, trying to taste it. Before the 
servants she was evidently expected to 
appear unconcerned, but she heard voices 
and steps below, and her fingers shook so 
absurdly that she laid down her fork. Im- 
pending horror, which had seemed to hang 
over her for hours, must be near, and she 
could not long endure this farce of indif- 
ference. 

She sent the remainder of the dinner 
away untasted, and, leaving the table as 
abruptly as her husband, went out into the 
hall. At the lower door she saw young 
Ashmead. He was signing a messenger’s 
despatch-book and had a telegram in his 
hand. 

Hester called to him. At the sight of 
her the young man’s face changed sharply, 
but he came up to the landing to answer 
her summons. 

She leaned over the balustrade, just 
above him, and he could not see her face 
clearly in the shadow of the stairs. 

“ Tell me,” she said softly, “‘ where is 
Leonard?” 

“ He’s in the Governor’s private office, 
Mrs. Nicholson.” Ashmead’s face flushed 


to the temples. ‘“ He’ll stay there until he’s 
carried to the jail.” 
For a moment she was mute; her heart 


almost stopped beating. Then she found 
her voice. 

“Ts that what the sheriff came for?” 

Ashmead assented; he supposed the Gov- 
ernor had told her. 

“ They'll arrange it so that Barhyte can 
be released to-morrow on bail, when 
Leonard is indicted.” 

Hester clung to the balustrade; a 
sickening dread dragged at her heart. 

“ Tell me just what has happened. I 
can’t understand!” 

The secretary hesitated. Extreme re- 
luctance held him back, but he felt that 
he could not refuse. 

“Leonard made a confession to the 
Governor to-night; of course you know 
that, Mrs. Nicholson. He completely exon- 
erated George Barhyte, and said that he 
shot Ballard himself. The Governor im- 
mediately summoned the district attorney 
and the sheriff. Barhyte is to be released 
as soon as possible.” 

“ And Leonard?” 

Ashmead averted his face; he had a dim 
glimpse of the agony in hers. 

“ He'll be sent to the jail to-night to 
await trial.” 
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She was silent for a moment. Then she 
sank down on the steps, and her head rested 
against the balustrade, 

“Mrs. Nicholson, what have I done?” 
he exclaimed, “ Let me call help!” 

She shook her head, trying to control 
herself. 

“* Please go away!” she said impulsively. 
“ Call no one—go away!” 

He hesitated. 

“You look ill!” 

The horror of it gripped her heart like 
a vise. It seemed to close her throat. She 
could not breathe, but she motioned the 
young fellow away. 

XI 

ASHMEAD went at last, and Hester sat 
quite still, her head leaning back against 
the polished balustrade and her eyes fixed 
on the ruddy wall opposite. Every twist of 
the molding, every inch of beading and 
wainscoting, seemed to be photographed on 
her brain. 

Very slowly her mind began to clear. She 
remembered Leonard’s face, the look in his 
eyes when she had urged him to go to his 
brother with a plea for Barhyte. She re- 
called Laura’s passionate cry that Hester 
had urged Leonard to accuse himself in 
order to save his comrade. 

For a moment a horrible doubt assailed 
her. Was it her fault? Had Leonard 
done some wild thing to release Barhyte 
for her sake? 

An instant later saner thoughts reassured 
her. She knew that Leonard would not 
ruin himself and blast them all with such 
misery as this even for Barhyte’s life. She 
recalled Leonard’s face, and the thought of 
it brought conviction; but the horror of 
what he had done in letting another suffer 
for him was lost in the greater calamity. 
Her mind refused, in this moment, to grasp 
its details; she only saw the tragedy of 
the situation. 

At length she began to be conscious of 
sounds about her, and heard voices below 
her in the hall. She remembered that the 
district attorney was there, together with 
the sheriff, summoned by the Governor to 
arrest his brother. If it had been terrible 
for him to consign Barhyte to death, how 
much more awful to give up Leonard! 
She shuddered, covering her eyes. Then 
through the confusion of sounds there came 
the throb of a motor. One of the cars in 
the court below had its engine running. 
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Hester sprang to her feet and ran to the 
window. The house was built with two 
wings enfolding a court, and, here the 
Governor’s own car was waiting. She 
stood looking at it, her dulled sensation 
slipping away into a state of extra lucidity. 
She seemed to realize every detail of the 
crisis, to see one brother a criminal, white- 
faced and distraught, and the other, the 
judge and Governor, consigning him to 
death. 

His brother’s keeper! That thought cut 
through all others, even the thought of 
Leonard’s guilt. It must not be, his 
brother must not condemn him to die! 

Of course, William would not actually 
condemn Leonard, but he would not exer- 
cise his power to save him. She knew he 
would not, for he had not spared Barhyte. 
The element of hardness in him had chilled 
her. She told herself that it might be just 
and noble, but it was intolerable. In her 
gayer moments she would have called it the 
ice of righteousness, but the wit that had 
served her so well failed her now. She 
could never jest again. 

She stood thinking, her hands clasped. 
The purr of that engine spoke to her. She 
opened the window and looked out; the 
court was empty, and the lighted street 
beyond seemed almost deserted. No hint 
of a sensational tragedy had yet drawn a 
crowd, no curious eye looked on. 

A sudden thought revealed the one way 
to save her husband from that awful deed, 
the delivery of his own blood to an igno- 
minious death. Her motive, so simple and 
apparent, seemed to her overwrought con- 
sciousness to be guiltless. She must save 
them both. 

She left the window and went swiftly 
into her husband’s room. In an upper 
drawer he kept the key to the door on 
the stairs. She found it, and ran out into 
the hall again, snatching up her long coat 
from a chair, with a few other things. She 
went along the corridor, felt her way down 
a short, dark flight of stairs, unlocked a 
door, and looked cautiously into the little 
room behind the library. It was sometimes 
used as an office for the Governor’s clerk, 
and in the center were a table and a shaded 
light. Here, in a deep leather chair, sat 
Leonard, his head thrown back and his eyes 
fixed on space. 

He heard the door open, turned quickly, 
saw Hester, and sprang to his feet. 
Through the opposite door they could hear 
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the murmur of voices in the library, the 
frequent ringing of the telephone. 

She laid her finger on her lip and 
beckoned. He came across the room, white 
and disheveled. 

“Do you know?” he whispered hoarsely. 

She hushed him with a gesture, opening 
the door wider. A wild thought sent the 
blood to his hair. Hester loved him! He 
caught at her hand, but she did not look 
at him. 

“Come!” she said softly. 
there’s just one chance—” 

He followed her, and they groped their 
way down to the lower door, which opened 
on the court. As the night air struck his 
face he felt a strange giddiness. He 
realized what he had suffered, and how 
little he could bear the ordeal that was yet 
to come. 

Hester went out first. He heard her 
dismiss the chauffeur, and then she called 
him softly. The court was only dimly 
lighted, but he saw her spring into the 
motor. As he leaped after her she grasped 
the wheel, turned, and looked at him. 

“ There’s your hat,” she whispered. “I 
brought it and some money—have you 
any?” 

“A little. Where are we going, Hester?” 

He had taken the seat beside her, half 
dazed still, blinded by a wild dream that 
she loved him well enough to make this 
desperate attempt to save him. The ma- 
chine had started; she turned it skilfully, 
and they passed the other cars outside and 
shot out into the night. 

The motor sped along the familiar, light- 
ed streets, with the slender figure of the 
Governor’s wife at the wheel and beside 
her the Governor’s young half-brother. 
What could be more usual, more unlikely 
to arrest the public eye? Yet Leonard 
felt as if the glare of publicity shone on 
him, and he dreaded Hester’s thought of 
him. 

As they went he watched her eagerly, 
but she made no sign. Against the min- 
gled lights of the busier streets her profile 
showed pure and pale, her eyes fixed on 
the space ahead, her hands steady on the 
wheel. She had drawn her long coat over 
her pretty gown, but her head was bare, 
and the breeze lifted the soft hair from 
her forehead. He could not tell, from that 
averted face, what spirit prompted her, in 
what light she viewed him—but she had 
come to rescue him! 


“ Quick— 
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Leonard’s nature was not one to meas- 
ure hers by any light but the one that 
shone in his own heart, and in a strange 
tumult of feeling he watched her steer 
their course. They were going fast, but 
she turned deftly this way and _ that, 
threading the choked streets below the 
market-place and going on at last toward 
the suburbs. As they left the throb and 
hum of life behind them, and the streets 
grew dim and empty, she drove the 
machine more rapidly, and he could see 
the nervous tension of her hands as she 
steered. 

“ Hester,” he spoke hoarsely, “do you 
know?” 

She nodded, her lips compressed. 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
he leaned toward her. 

“ Hester, for God’s sake, speak! Do you 
hate me?” 

She turned and looked at him. In the 
dim light he saw the wild beauty of her 
face, her shadowed eyes. He bent his head 
suddenly and kissed her hand. 

“ You’re an angel!” he cried brokenly. 

She heard the note in his voice, and 


again her eyes fixed themselves on the road 


ahead. The town had been left behind 
now, and she let the car bound forward 
at its highest speed. Then she tried to 
speak steadily. 

“ Listen—don’t kiss my hand. I’m going 
to take you up to the junction. There’s a 
train at twelve o’clock; we'll just catch it. 
They ”—her voice wavered, but she con- 
trolled it—‘‘ they won’t be looking for you 
there. Take the train and change for 
Canada. You can hide there somewhere— 
out in British Columbia, perhaps—and I— 
I'll get money to you somehow.” 

He drew a long breath, watching her, 
his one thought a maddening one—she was 
alone with him, and she loved him well 
enough to risk her reputation, her hus- 
band’s love, the world’s verdict, for him! 

The agony that he had passed through 
had not chastened him; his heart leaped 
at the thought that she must love him. He 
could see the dim loveliness of her face, 
the rosy gleam of her gown in the open 
folds of her long coat, her beautiful hands 
on the wheel. The memory of that awful 
half-hour with the Governor faded in this 
new emotion. That she was silent, that she 
did not look at him, seemed so little com- 
pared to what she was-doing for him! He 
gave full rein to his fevered fancy, and 
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dreamed of a mad flight with Hester to 
another world. 

He felt the warmth of her presence, the 
sweet, subtle perfume of her hair, blowing 
soft in the night wind. Only the stars were 
above them now, and the headlights of the 
motor whitened the empty road ahead. At 
such a rate of speed speech was scarcely 
possible, but he bent once and kissed the 
folds of her coat. She did nothing; she 
neither spoke nor regarded him, and in the 
dimness her perfect profile was like a pallid 
cameo. 

She was driving the car straight north, 
toward the river, where the Governor’s 
country house was situated. At another 
turn they would pass within a hundred 
yards of the spot where Ballard had been 
shot. It was late now, past eleven o’clock, 
and not even a caretaker’s light shone in 
the great, dark house among the pines. 

They both looked toward it, and the 
thought of all that had happened there—of 
her marriage, her strange existence, petted 
and admired, but outside of her husband’s 
life; of Leonard and Laura, and the mo- 
ment when she knew that young Ballard 
had been shot—swept over her. The tears 
trembled on her lashes and then dropped 
softly on her white cheeks. 

It was at the moment when they were 
passing through the lighted street of a 
small village, and Leonard saw her tears. 

“Hester!” His voice broke with a pas- 
sionate grief that made her feel that he, 
too, was broken down. “ I’ve grieved you 
—forgive me! Don’t make me more 
wretched thau I am!” 

“Hush!” She bent forward, watching 
the road. “ Don’t ask me to forgive you 
—ask Barhyte. Oh, Leonard, it’s Barhyte 
you’ve hurt—it’s that I can’t understand!” 

“You mean—my letting Barhyte suf- 
fer?” He shuddered in the darkness. 
“ Hester, I couldn’t tell you—I couldn’t 
have you told—I’d rather let him suffer 
for me! It was so easy—you can’t know 
how it tempted me. They found him, and 
they got his pistol. He was starting to take 
the train, and a laborer had seen him 
running down the road; I had only to be 
silent. God knows I’ve suffered! When 
you spoke to-day I couldn’t bear it. I 
never meant that it should go so far. 
I thought, anyway, that William would 
grant his appeal for mercy.” 

“T knew he wouldn’t!” 
breath deeply, looking ahead still. 


She drew her 
“ He’s 
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the Governor. But, Leonard, it isn’t that. 
Even if he’d pardoned him, George Barhyte 
would have borne your sin. J—” She 
could not finish. 

“| know it! Hester ”—he caught madly 
at the folds of her coat—‘ I loved you, and 
I couldn’t face it. I wanted to stay where 
you were, to see you, to hear your voice! 
Do you hate me?” 

She was silent; she knew she ought to 
speak, to forbid him such a thought, but 
the words died on her lips. She remem- 
bered the brown room, the shaded lamp, 
and her husband’s face. Her only answer 
was to drive the car faster. 

They were coming to the junction now. 
Its lights shone in the night, and her heart 
beat high. Suppose that some one had 
divined her plan, and telegraphed! She 
brought the car to a stop; far up-grade they 
could see the signal-lights along the track. 
The train was inside the block. 

“Tt will be here soon,” she said in a 
strained voice. “ Get on it when it stops, 
and pay the conductor. You can change 
cars at the next station. When you’re over 
the border, write me—I’ll get money to 
you. You may have to go to South 
America.” 

He flung himself on his knees, clasping 
her hands. 

“Come with me!” he whispered madly. 
“T love you! I shot him in a quarrel— 
he spoke disparagingly of your marriage 
to William. I’d do it again—for that— 
to-morrow!” 

In the starlight her face was dim, but he 
seemed to feel the mystery of her eyes 
dwelling on him. 

“Come!” he whispered again. 

She felt the grasp of his hands on hers 
to be almost cruel. Far off, they both 
heard the whistle of the express. Hester’s 
head was throbbing; she did not think 
coherently, and she was almost deaf, her 
ears rang so. But Leonard’s voice again 
reached her hoarsely, as he poured out his 
love for her, his misery, and his dread of 
banishment. 

Down through the darkness came the 
headlight of the engine—a great, grim 
thing, looking at them with a fiery eye. He 
hid his face on her knees. 

“ Hester!” he called her. 

She pushed him from her with both 
hands, but she was weeping. She thought, 
at the moment, that the pain she felt was 
love. 
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“Go!” she whispered wildly. ‘ There’s 


not a moment to lose. For my sake, go!” 


XII 

In the motor, as she went home alone, 
the keen wind blew in Hester’s face, and 
the purring of the engine under her feet 
was the only sound she heard. It was 
very dark, and she watched the road before 
her with a kind of tense anguish, in fear 
of running over some stray animal. The 
pain of dumb things hurt her, appealed to 
her, more than the biatant troubles of 
humanity. 

She kept her mind on the machine, shut- 
ting out those last moments when Leonard 
had begged her to go with him. As yet 
her reason was confused; she did not grasp 
the enormity of his wild idea that she 
loved him well enough to go. She could 
not think of it, nor see its proportions; she 
could only remember the anguish. 

She was not traveling fast, and she had 
no personal fear of the loneliness of the 
road or the lateness of the hour. The 
horror of the situation dwarfed such trivial 
things. She drove the machine along, 
keeping steadily to her course, among even 
the dark trees at the crossroads and the 
long curve which showed the river. 

After a while, through the night, she saw 
the lights gathering closer and closer to- 
gether, assembling in little groups, then 
fanning out into long tiers as she entered 
the suburbs. It seemed strange to her that 
the city streets should be quiet and desert- 
ed. She had felt as if the news of 
Leonard’s guilt must have stirred the whole 
community, as if she would hear the news- 
boys crying it in the streets. The silence, 
the emptiness of the long avenues, chilled 
her. 

When she drove the car into the little 
court it was three o’clock in the morning, 
and there was a livid crevice in the east. 
The air had the keen, fresh scent of day- 
break, and the cocks were crowing. The 
house was quiet, with no sign of disturb- . 
ance to ruffle its massive serenity. Lights 
burned in the lower hall and in the Gov- 
ernor’s library, but up-stairs it looked dark 
and somnolent. 

She got quietly out of the car and made 
her way to the side door. A sleepy ser- 
vant opened it, and started at the sight of 
Mrs. Nicholson alone on the door-step in 
the early morning. Hester came in quick- 
ly, ignoring his look. 
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“ Where’s the Governor?” she asked, 
noticing the silence of the place, its air of 
vacancy. 

“ He’s been out all night, madam.” 

The footman’s face was blank; she could 
not tell how much he knew. She passed 
him, walking slowly to the stairs, and went 
up, her slight figure seeming slighter and 
more youthful on the wide and stately 
staircase. 

The upper hall was quite dim, but a 
light shone in her bedroom. She was glad 
that her maid had evidently despaired of 
her return and gone to bed. The room 
was a beautiful one. Nicholson had fitted 
it out for his young bride, and she was 
aware now of the gleam of oval mirrors, 
the soft lights, the rare elegance of the ap- 
pointments. 

A fire had been kindled on the hearth, 
and a few logs smoldered there. Hester 
knelt on the rug and threw in some more 
wood, shivering. She felt chilled; her 
hands shook. The silence of the house 
enveloped her like a muffler. 

She suddenly recalled a time when she 
had been with some travelers in the Sahara, 
and had stopped to buy some curious jew- 
For one brief 


elry in an Arab tent. 
moment she had been alone in the tent, 
with the lapping silence of the desert 


around her. Her feeling now was much 
the same—a sense of solitude, of mental 
detachment, of real loneliness. The tumult 
of emotion had passed; she began to realize 
what she had done under the pressure of 
fear and grief. She recalled those tense 
moments when she had let Leonard out 
and hurried him away, as a waking dream- 
er recalls a nightmare. She had scarcely 
a clear sense of how she had done it. 

Now that the reaction had come, she 
shivered at the thought of facing her 
husband. She must tell him. Of course, 
he and the district attorney had been out 
searching for Leonard—had any one 
suspected the truth? She remembered the 
face of the man at the door, and flushed 
darkly; he suspected it if the others did 
not! 

Then she remembered that the unlocking 
of the door showed an accomplice. If her 
husband did not suspect her, he would sus- 
pect some one else, and she had no right 
to snatch at immunity at the peril of others. 
She must tell him the truth! 

She looked at her watch; by this time 
Leonard was on another train, speeding out 
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of their reach. His brother could not give 
him up. 

Then, suddenly, she heard noises below 
stairs, the‘ opening and closing of doors, 
voices—her husband’s. She shuddered; 
she felt much as a man might feel at mid- 
night on the verge of an abyss. She knew 
that he must have discovered her absence; 
he would know now that she had returned. 
The inevitable could not be averted. She 
scorned the thought of evasion; she must 
not iet others suffer for her. 

It seemed a long time that those voices 
and steps continued, but at last there was 
silence. She waited, listening, and after a 
long while she heard her husband’s step on 
the stairs. Shivering, she bent over her 
new fire. It seemed as if no blaze in the 
world could kindle any warmth against the 
chill of his coming. 

Her cheek darkened with color; she was 
afraid, and she hated to be afraid, hated 
herself for it—and him! She felt again 
the pressure of Leonard’s hands on hers, 
and it shamed her. That and her fear made 
her sit cowering over the fire. 

She had not taken off her evening finery, 
and the rose-pink of her silk gown shone 
rosy-red in the glow. Her hair, loosened 
by the wind, had tumbled about her face. 
It was broad daylight outside now, and 
there was a garish glare in the room. She 
listened intently, catching her breath, and 
heard Nicholson open the door. There 
was a moment’s pause, and then his as- 
tonished voice said: 

“What are you doing here?” 

She rose, clutching at her chair with a 
shaking hand. 

“T’ve been waiting for you. I’ve been 
up all night. I didn’t want you to suspect 
the others—I let Leonard out.” 

He stood with his back to the light. She 
could not see his face plainly, but she was 
aware of some tremendous change in him. 

“ How did you let him out?” he asked 
at last, in a strange voice. “I had the 
key in my pocket.” 

“I found the key to the other door in 
your cabinet. Your motor was in the court, 
and I took him in that.” 

He was silent, and his very silence un- 
nerved her. She had expected anger, and 
would have welcomed it in comparison with 
this; but he stood looking at her gravely. 
His pale, stern face showed deep lines of 
care, and the whole pose of his figure was 
one of dejection. 
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She could not bear his questioning gaze 
unmoved, and shrank down by the fire, her 
hands trembling in her lap. Something in 
her shrinking manner, the way she recoiled 
from his look, must have touched her hus- 
band deeply, for he turned away with a 
poignant gesture and began to walk to and 
iro. 

‘“‘ T knew that he had gone in the motor,” 
he said at last, and his voice was harsh 
and unnatural. “I thought some of the 
servants must have helped him. Even when 
they told me you were out, I supposed you 
were with Laura. I—” He paused an in- 
stant and then went on, almost as if he 
spoke to himself: “I never thought of 
this!” 

“No one helped me. I unlocked the 
door and locked it again when we went 
out. The motor was there with the engine 
running. It was very easy—so much 
easier than I thought it would be!” 

He stopped in his walk and regarded 
her. 

“When did you come back?” 

“ About half an hour ago. Hanson let 
me in.” 


He groaned. She started at the sound, 
and blushed crimson, suddenly realizing 
what it meant to have had Hanson let 
her in. 

“ Hester, this is dreadful!’ Nicholson 
exclaimed, with his first uncontrolled emo- 


tion. ‘“ You'll have to tell me where you 
took him.” 

She clasped her hands tighter in her lap, 
watching him; but she could not tell him. 
She read the blank misery in his look, and 
knew that he would give Leonard up. Her 
fevered fancy conjured up the flashing of 
telegraph messages, the ringing of tele- 
phone-bells. The awful rapidity with 
which they could reach a fugitive thrilled 
her with fear. 

She was silent, with her eyes on the fire. 
He came and stood beside her. 

“You must tell me, Hester!” 

“IT can’t!” Her voice caught in her 
throat. “I can’t have you give him up!” 

He did not reply, and something in his 
silence made her look up. The grief that 
she saw in his eyes touched her. Did he 
care, too, for Leonard? 

“ I can’t—don’t you see?” she cried im- 
pulsively. 

“ Yes,” he answered slowly, “I see!” 

“Tf it wasn’t for that—that you’d have 
to give him up—lI’d tell you.” 
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“ I understand.” 

He turned abruptly away, and, going 
to the window, raised the shade and stood 
there looking out. The full light of day 
revealed the empty streets. It was too 
early for much traffic. A few workmen 
began to pass with their dinner-pails, and 
a heavy farm-wagon rumbled by on its way 
to market. The vacancy of the usually 
thronged avenues, the silence, had a curious 
effect. It seemed as if the busy world had 
suddenly been stripped naked and left pen- 
niless by the wayside. 

Then a messenger-boy came speeding 
down the street, and at the same moment 
a crowded motor appeared. The boy dis- 
mounted at the door and the motor 
stopped. The Governor knew three of the 
men in it; they were the district attorney, 
the sheriff, and Curwood. 

Turning, he left the window and, going 
over to his wife, took her reluctant hands 
in his own. 

“ Hester!” 

Her eyes avoided his, her cheeks blazed 
out in sudden color, and he saw her lips 
close in a quivering line of pain. 

“ Listen, Hester—you must tell me. I 
can’t give him up, for I’ve let the time pass, 
but I must tell them something. I can’t 
expose you to scandal, I can’t have you 
dragged into court. Do you understand 
me? You must tell me.” 

She threw her head back then, looking 
up at him, and it seemed to him that her 
face, in all its storminess—with her small 
chin, her lovely throat, and her wildly 
mournful eyes—had the pathetic beauty of 
a child. 

“Promise me—promise me not to give 
him up!” she cried passionately. ‘ You’re 
your brother’s keeper.” 

William Nicholson restrained himself 
with an evident effort, but his eyes were 
steadily kind. 

“T promise,” he said. 

“T left him at the junction, and he took 
the train. He’s gone—oh, I don’t know 
where, I don’t indeed!” 

The Governor laid her hands down gen- 
tly in her lap. 

“Thank you,” he said, and started to 
leave the room, but at the door he turned. 
“T wish you’d lie down,” he said kindly. 
“'You’re broken up. He’s probably safe, 
and I will protect you from the rest. Try 
to sleep a little.” 


She did not answer. She hid her face 
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in her hands, and he went out and shut the 
door. 

In his library he faced the district at- 
torney, the sheriff, and Senator Curwood. 

“’m trying to state the facts with ab- 
solute simplicity, gentlemen,” he said 
quietly. “While you were engaged in 
searching elsewhere, my brother escaped 
in my motor-car, going by the old road 
past my home—where Ballard was killed 
—to the junction. There he took the train. 
I can tell you no more; I don’t know his 
destination.” 

There was a moment of amazed silence; 
then the district attorney looked confused- 
ly at the sheriff and back at the Governor. 

“T understand that Mr. Nicholson es- 
caped in your motor-car, Governor,” he 
said with embarrassment. “ Can you clear 
up the points that remain? Why was the 
car there?” 

“It was waiting for me.” 

“Can you tell me how you—how Mr. 
Nicholson got the key to the door?” 

“T regret that I must decline to an- 
swer that question.” 

The sheriff, an old man who had known 
William Nicholson for years, put his hand 
out with a protesting gesture. 

“ For the Lord’s sake, Governor, tell us! 
It’s got to be told sooner or later. Some 
one let him out!” 

The Governor remained inflexible. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

Curwood broke out with a blaze of 
anger. 

“And you meant to send Barhyte to 
the chair? It seems, Governor, that you’re 
merciful only to your own relations! This 
will have to be cleared up for the Legis- 
lature.” 

The Governor inclined his head wearily. 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen—here’s_ the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and I'll have to see 
him.” 

The sheriff was pale. 

“T’ve wired to Canada and the Pacific 
slope. We'll probably catch him, but we’re 
five hours late!” ; 

The district attorney was studying a 
railroad map, his hand at his chin. He did 
not look at Nicholson as the latter went 
out of the room to meet the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Senator Curwood rose from his seat by 
the table. 

“This ruins him,” he said in his deep 
voice, looking at the district attorney. “ By 
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Godfrey, Barton, I’m not sure it isn’t an 
indictable offense!” 


XIII 


LAURA WARREN had spent the night in 
painful tossing. Sleep was not only impos- 
sible, but intolerable. Her head seemed to 
be on fire, and she clenched her small hands 
fiercely against her pillow. 

Leonard’s face and Hester’s—those were 
the two visions of the darkness which rose 
before her constantly and always renewed 
her anguish. It was not altogether jealousy; 
it was a keener feeling, something akin to 
terror. The strangeness of Leonard’s ex- 
pression as he stood there reading the 
newspaper had startled her. She had 
watched him, torn with a sheer jealousy 
of Hester, until she saw the look in his 
eyes. It had chilled her. She could not 
understand it, and it seemed to cast a 
shadow over the whole scene, though he 
had scarcely included her in that last 
moment when he went out to see the 
Governor. 

Womanlike, she laid the blame on 
Hester. Laura was a distant cousin, and 
it seemed to her that Leonard had been 
fond of her until William Nicholson 
brought home his bride. She and Leonard 
had known each other always, while 
Hester, living in another place with her 
father, had never been one of them until 
her marriage. They had known her, but 
she had not had Laura’s place. 

Then, after Hester came, Leonard had 
eyes for no one else. Laura, gifted with 
the keen vision of jealousy, had seen it, 
and her passionate young heart rebelled. 
Was it not enough to be the wife of the 
Governor of a great State? What need 
had Hester of Leonard’s love? 

The girl stormed to herself, defying 
sieep, until the day broke. When Hester 
came back alone in the motor-car, shivering 
in the morning air, Laura was on the bal- 
cony outside of her own room, watching 
the dawn. Tortured by her own thoughts, 
she had sprung out of bed, thrown on a 
long kimono, and slipped out into the open 
air. 

It was the moment—poignantly beautiful 
—when the day breaks. The city lay in 
the shadow; even its serried eyes of light 
were dimmed before the approach of morn- 
ing. A mist had gathered on the encircling 
hills. It lay there like an intermingled, 
shadowy host of disembodied spirits, afloat 
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between earth and sky, while above it the 
stars went out in an ineffable glow. 

As the young girl watched the vision of 
the dawn, she could not help yielding to 
those poetic influences which, at such mo- 
ments of elemental peace, lift even a 
tortured soul. But where Hester Nicholson 
would have thrown her very heart into the 
dissolving beauty of it, Laura Warren only 
felt the cool wind on her feverish cheek and 
saw that the clouds had broken. 

Something—poetic imagining, perhaps, or 
reaction after a long night of pain—brought 
tears into her eyes. She turned, resting her 
hand on the rail of the balcony, and looked 
toward the court-house. It was still shroud- 
ed in vapor, but gradually, as she looked, 
the tall, white pillars of the portico 
emerged from the dusk and caught the 
first light of day. She thought of Barhyte, 
her old friend and comrade, condemned to 
die, and shuddered. 

It was ten o’clock before she came 


down-stairs, to find her grandmother still 
sitting beside the belated breakfast-table. 
Laura, left an orphan at three, had been 
brought up by adoring grandparents. Chief 
Justice Warren had been dead five years, 


and his widow, occupying a unique position 
in society, still represented all that was 
best of that old and noble type of grande 
dame which has become increasingly rare 
in these days of iconoclasm. 

Occupied alike with her social duties and 
ambitions and by the constantly increasing 
burden of large charities, in which she 
was always a notable figure, the old lady 
almost forgot the peculiar difficulties of her 
young granddaughter. She indulged Laura, 
dressed her with elaborate elegance, chap- 
eroned her magnificently on all great 
occasions, and knew as little of the girl’s 
real personality as she did of the far-off 
heathen to whom she despatched her lib- 
eral donations. 

That Laura rode horseback astride and 
wore pretty leather leggings rather of- 
fended her old-fashioned taste, but that 
the girl fed herself on exotic French 
novels and incessantly smoked cigarettes 
had never been brought to her attention. 
The girl was a Warren, and that seemed, 
in her grandmother’s mind, a sufficient 
guarantee of perfection. The old lady had 
that personal aloofness from the mishaps 
of the less fortunate, that buttressed 
serenity, in which the very rich and influ- 
ential live, and from which an unexpected 
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tumble is as violent as the fall of Humpty 
Dumpty. 

When Laura entered the breakfast-room, 
Mrs. Warren was deep in the morning 
paper, and the light from a high window 
fell sharply on her aristocratic old figure. 
She still retained a certain fragile, ancient 
beauty, with a delicate, finely wrinkled 
skin and silver-white hair under a cobweb 
cap of lace. There was something as sweet 
and old-fashioned about her as lavender in 
rare lace. 

This morning something had ruffled her 
serenity, and she looked up over her 
spectacles, as Laura entered, in evident 
agitation. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed excitedly, 
“it’s all come out. George Barhyte didn’t 
shoot Ballard—Leonard Nicholson did!” 

Laura took her seat at the table. She 
was aware of a servant bringing her a cup 
of coffee and placing the buttered toast in 
front of her, but her blue eyes fixed them- 
selves on her grandmother, and her young, 
piquant face looked suddenly old and 
pinched. 

“It’s all in the paper,” Mrs. Warren 
went on, adjusting her spectacles to read, 
not to look at Laura. “I’m so sorry for 
Governor Nicholson! It’s terrible! He 
had just refused to reprieve Barhyte when 
his half-brother confessed. It seems he 
didn’t even then quite clear it up, for there 
doesn’t seem to be any known reason for 
the shooting, except the idea that it was 
a quarrel about a woman; but Leonard 
shot Ballard with Barhyte’s pistol, threw 
it away, and walked home. He even ad- 
mitted that he meant to tell the truth to 
the grand jury, but when he saw how it 
looked his nerve failed, and he let Barhyte 
be indicted.” 

Laura made no reply. She lifted her 
coffee-cup mechanically to her lips and set 
it down again untasted. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” her 
grandmother went on. “ It’s a death-blow 
to the Governor—and he’s a good man. 
Dear me, how often I’ve seen him as a boy, 
little Willie Nicholson! That stepmother 
never was nice to him; he was a big boy 
when she married old Harrod Nicholson, 
and when Leonard came she tried to make 
him the pet all around. Then came the 
final scandal—of course one can say that 
there was a black drop in him. It’s all 
horrible, and I can’t think who it was they 
quarreled over—those boys.” 
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“Tt was Hester!” Laura’s voice was 
so unnatural that it sounded strange in her 
own. ears. 

“Hester?” The old lady dropped the 
paper on her knees and gazed at her grand- 
daughter. ‘“ What makes you say that?” 

Laura met her grandmother’s eyes stead- 
ily, little crimson flames in her pale cheeks. 

“Tt couldn’t be any one else; Leonard’s 
in love with her.” 

Mrs. Warren cast a quick look at the 
pantry door. 

“Hush! My dear, don’t talk scandal— 
it hurts. Of course it wasn’t Hester! 
You’re mistaken.” 

Laura closed her lips tightly; she was 
in a kind of agony that needed an outlet. 
The outlet she had chosen was wrath 
against Hester. Had she not seen Hester 
make Leonard confess? He had done it 
for her sake. Every pulse in Laura’s body 
throbbed with passion. 

“TI think,” said Mrs. Warren, “ that 
Hester loves her husband. I hope she does, 
I pray she does. I’m so tired of modern 
scandals!” 

“ What have they done with Leonard?” 

Laura was pretending to eat, playing 


with a piece of toast, but her hands 
trembled so that she had to give up the 
attempt. 

“ He’s escaped—that’s the strangest part 


of it all!” The old lady returned to the 
newspaper and read a line or two to refresh 
her memory. “ There’s just a little bit 
here: ‘ As this edition goes to press it is 
stated that Leonard Nicholson escaped 
from the executive mansion at ten o’clock 
last night, in a motor-car. Every effort is 
being made to overtake him, but so far no 
information has been obtained.’ ” 

Laura’s eyes gleamed passionately. She 
rose from the table, shaking from head to 
foot. She hardly heard her grandmother’s 
lament. 

“ This will ruin the Governor! It’s all 
here—what Curwood says—that William 
Nicholson had no mercy for Barhyte, but 
shielded his brother until the eleventh hour, 
and then let him escape. I can’t blame 
him!” Mrs. Warren cried. “ He couldn’t 
send the boy to his death. And the pub- 
licity and disgrace! I feel as if I ought 
to go to William—I’m his mother’s friend 
—but I suppose he couldn’t see me—not 
now. Laura—” 

She looked around, a little amazed. Her 
granddaughter had slipped out of the room, 
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and only a soft-shod servant was clearing 
the table. 

The color came into the old lady’s face. 
She rose feebly, leaning on her cane, and 
went out of the room. 

“JT wonder how much the servants 
heard!” she mused. “I’m sure they al- 
ways listen! And where’s that child? 
Mary, please go and call Miss Laura.” 

But the maid could not find her. Laura 
was already on her way to the Governor’s 
house. She had rushed up-stairs, put on 
her wraps with shaking fingers, and plunged 
out of doors. 


XIV 


THE streets were crowded, but Laura 
made her way quickly, her small, slight 
figure in its velvet and furs drawing many 
eyes. She was a pretty creature, and even 
now, with the strange look in her blue 
eyes and the spots of color in her cheeks, 
she was piquant, daring, magnetic, vividly 
young. 

Her mind was full of hurried and chaotic 
thoughts, of fear for Leonard so intense 
that it seemed to even stay the life-blood 
in her pulses, and of a strange, blind, 
senseless anger against Barhyte. She was 
almost beside herself at the idea of 
Leonard as a criminal, and in her madness 
she would have sacrificed even the innocent 
to save the guilty. 

Beyond that, too, was the fact that she 
knew that Barhyte was the only one of 
the three who had really cared for her. 
Would he come back now and expect her 
to love him, after being in a certain sense 
the cause of Leonard’s destruction? In 
the stress of it she hated him for being 
innocent. 

Yet he was the only one to whom she 
mattered in the least. At the climax, 
Leonard had not even looked at her; and 
now, if there was anything to know, Hester 
knew it, not Laura. 

He had escaped, but was he safe? 
Scarcely! Knowing, as she did, the won- 
derful resources at the command of his 
pursuers, she did ‘not believe that he could 
finally elude them. He would be brought 
back a prisoner; he might be here already. 
She caught her breath and stared eagerly 
at the house as she approached it. It was 
old, of fine proportions, with a gated 
courtyard on which the garages and store- 
rooms opened. Through that gate, then, 
he had escaped! She gazed at it with 
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fascinated eyes, keen with jealousy. She 
nearly visioned the actual scene. 

At the main entrance there was a crowd. 
Reporters, secret-service men, and politi- 
cians were coming and going. They stared 
at Laura as she made her way to the door, 
but the girl did not care. She must see 
Hester, she must know the truth! 

Was Leonard doing this just because 
Hester wanted to save Barhyte? Wild as 
the idea was, it took hold of Laura and 
tore her with doubts. Not that she be- 
lieved deeply in Leonard’s innocence, but 
that she had the eternal feminine horror 
of the other woman, the belief that she 
whom the man loves in preference must be 
a Circe. All night this idea had possessed 
Laura, and now, when she knew that 
Leonard had confessed to the crime, it 
seemed a certainty. 

She found the house deeply disturbed, 
and only her intimate acquaintance gained 
her a reluctant admission. Conferences 
were going on in the library and in the 
private secretary’s room. She was asked 
into the little reception-room beside the 
door, a place so unfamiliar to her that she 
stood staring about her at the écru-tinted 
walls and scanty, high-backed, colonial 
furniture. Hester had unearthed these old 
pieces in the Nicholson attic, and had 
brought them to the executive mansion, 
which, she said, resembled a luridly up- 
holstered hotel and needed toning down 
with something old and respectable. 

On the wall opposite was a small but 
characteristic silhouette of Leonard in his 
early childhood, set in an antique frame. 
Laura went over and examined it with a 
pang of recollection. He had always had 
the sort of profile that lends itself to this 
form of art, and something in the very 
pose of the tiny head softened her. Hot 
tears stung her eyes, and she brushed one 
from her cheek as Hester’s maid finally 
came to take her up-stairs to the morning- 
room. 

Hester was alone. The room—the same 
in which they had taken tea together on 
the previous afternoon—was full of morn- 
ing sunlight, a brightness that seemed to 
mock them and flaunt its perfection in the 
face of disaster. The little tea-table was 
littered with books and the morning mail, 
while a few faded flowers, in a tall vase 
in the corner, still filled the air with a faint, 
sad fragrance. 

Hester, clad in a gray silk kimono, lay 
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on the lounge, her hands clasped under her 

head and her eyes closed. The pallor of 
her face made her long, thick lashes look 
black, and even her lips were white. As 
Laura entered, she turned her head and 
met the strange look in the girl’s eyes 
without seeing it. 

“It was true, Laura,” she said abruptly. 
“When we urged Leonard to save Barhyte, 
we sent him to accuse himself!” 

“1 didn’t send him,” Laura retorted 
steadily. ‘“ You did it. I told you how 
it sounded—as if you wanted him to accuse 
himself to save George. And Leonard has 
saved him!” 

Hester moved languidly and looked at 
her. She knew that Laura was madly and 
foolishly in love with Leonard, that the 
very way she spoke was like flinging a de- 
fiance at her; but she could not refrain. 

“That isn’t true, Laura! I’m sure he 
would have done it, anyway; he couldn’t 
let George Barhyte die!” 

“No; he couldn’t do that,” Laura 
admitted slowly, the color leaving her face. 
“He had to save Barhyte, but ”—she 
turned on Hester abruptly—‘ why did he 
kill Ballard?” 

A faint color came into Hester’s face, 
and her eyes flamed, but she controlled 
herself. 

‘““T don’t know. I had no time to know 
anything—how could I? I had to get him 
away.” 

“Oh, then it was you who got him 
away?” 

Hester had not meant to tell Laura, but 
her husband’s manner, when she had told 
him, had chilled her. She felt a keen long- 
ing to talk to some one who understood, 
and Laura would understand. She rose 
from her place on the settle and walked 
slowly across the room, her back to Laura. 

“Yes; I let him out. I didn’t know 
until dinner-time what had happened; I 
knew that there was something, and I asked 
Ashmead. He told me of the confession, 
and I had but one thought, Laura, but one 
horror—you know what that was?” 

“ That they would kill him?” 

“Yes, and no. I thought of my husband 
sending his brother to his death! It was 
too terrible.” She turned and faced the 
other girl, her own face defiant, grief- 
stricken, unsubdued. “ I know him, I know 
he’ll never yield, he’ll never give up. If he 
thought it was right to kill me, I think 
he’d do it!” she cried wildly. 
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Laura stood looking at her. Her mind 
lost sight of sympathy for Hester; it only 
grasped the fact that Hester dreaded her 
husband, which made it the more probable 
that she loved Leonard. She evaded the 
other’s outstretched hands and turned 
away. 

“ How did you do it? 
him away?” 

“He was in the little office behind the 
library. I took the key to the other door 
from the cabinet drawer—they had forgot- 
ten that it was there. The motor—my 
husband’s—was in the court with its engine 
running. I let Leonard out, and we got 
into the motor and went over to the 
junction.” 

Laura turned to gaze at her, absorbed. 

“Tt’s a long way, and I didn’t know 
there was a night train. What time was 
it?” 

“ Twelve o’clock. He caught it. They 
are telegraphing and telephoning, but I 
hope—lI hope so much that it’s useless! He 
had five hours’ start. I didn’t tell the 
Governor until morning.” 

“ Five hours—what are five hours,” cried 
Laura passionately, “ with a wireless and 


How did you get 


a telephone? why did you tell him; why 

did you tell him at all?” 
“T had to tell him.” 

flushed deeply. “ I couldn’t have him blame 


Hester’s face 


others for Leonard’s escape. I couldn’t be 
cowardly; and, besides, he’s the Governor 
—I had to think of him, too.” 

“What has he to do with it? His life 
isn’t in danger! And Leonard—do you 
remember his face yesterday, when you 
told him to save Barhyte?” 

Hester made a gesture—derply, painful- 
ly significant, her face quivering with the 
emotion which was overpowering her re- 
sistance. 

“T can’t forget it! He had a stricken 
look; didn’t you see it, Laura? It haunted 
me—that’s why I found it all out. I felt 
there was something wrong—I couldn’t 
help feeling it! Why did it all happen? 
I can’t see why, I can’t give up to it and 
feel it had to be—it’s all wrong!” 

Laura turned upon her. 

“ It’s your fault!” she cried again wildly. 
“ It’s something you’ve done. He was mad 
about you, and you’ve played with him!” 

Hester regarded Laura for a moment 
without saying anything at all. Then she 
turned away and looked out of the win- 
dow, the slender droop of her figure out- 
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lined against the morning sky. Her 
silence goaded the other girl to frenzy. 

“T should think it was enough to be 
married to the Governor, and to have all 
this,” she stormed, “without making 
Leonard unhappy, too!” 

Hester answered without turning her 
head. 

“IT suppose you don’t know you’re in- 
sulting. You’re too angry to know what 
you say.” 

“1’m not too angry to know that you’ve 
been cruel. If Leonard killed Ballard, it 
was because of you—I’m sure of it!” 

Hester turned around. 

“ Laura, I wish you’d go home. 
mad to talk the way you do!” 

But the other girl broke down in bitter 
weeping. 

“ You’ve ruined his life! You've spoiled 
everything! Before you came he was in 
love with me!” 

Hester’s face changed. For a moment she 
looked almost dazed; then she laughed un- 
musically. She was thinking, a little wildly, 
of Leonard on his knees in the motor; he 
seemed to have been in love with a good 
many people! 

At the thought, her husband’s face as 
it had looked at her last—cold, restrained, 
almost stricken—appeared in the mist 
before her eyes. At least she could not 
accuse him of loving too much, for he had 
chilled her soul to the very marrow. She 
shuddered. 

It was Laura who controlled herself first. 
She dashed a tear away. 

“I’m going. Hester ”—she drew a long 
breath, as if it hurt her to speak—“if you 
know that he’s—he’s safe, will you tell 
me?” 

Hester’s face changed, but her eyes did 
not soften. She flung her answer back 
sharply. 

“Yes, I'll tell you. I shall know, of 
course, for I’ve got to send him money.” 

Laura started, horrified. 

“Oh, he isn’t without money? 
Hester!” 

“He has some, but he can’t draw any 
more, don’t you see?” 

She laughed hysterically. Laura stood 
looking at her, trembling, a strange ex- 
pression in the girl’s eyes. 

“ Then—then you’ll be sure to know?” 

“Yes, I shall be sure to know,” Hester 
answered. 

Laura went to the door and opened it. 


You’re 


Oh, 
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“ Thank you,” she said in a low voice. 
“ I—I only hope you won’t have to tell the 
Governor that, too!” 
“ Laura!” 

Hester took a step forward, her whole 
being swept with indignation, with a wild 
impulse to punish Laura-to punish her in 
the most cruel way, by telling her that 
Leonard did not love her; but the younger 


girl went out and shut the door. Hester, 


after a moment in which fire seemed to run 
through her veins, turned and flung herself 
down again, burying her head in her arms. 


XV 

Att that day the tumult of excitement 
seemed to press more heavily on the 
Governor’s house. He was surrounded, 
hemmed in, and sore beset by government 
officials, the police, and a swarm of re- 
porters from the daily journals. 

The situation was chaos. No news of 
Leonard could be obtained, and scarcely 
a trace beyond the bare recognition of him 
by a railroad conductor on a little local 
that had carried him from the junction. 
After that he had dropped out of sight, 
and not even the most strenuous efforts 
of the combined forces of the law could 
obtain the smallest clue. 

Nicholson himself dreaded the an- 
nouncement of discovery, even while he 
furnished every means at his command, 
trying—by a supreme effort—to shelter 
Hester and assume the entire blame. He 
was aware that there were suspicions. 
Hanson, the footman, had testified to the 
disappearance of the motor-car, and an 
adroit detective had drawn from him the 
reluctant admission that he had let Mrs. 
Nicholson in at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Apparently no one had followed this clue, 
but the very abruptness with which it had 
been dropped assured the Governor that the 
investigator—an astute one—had got all he 
wanted, and that he would pursue the in- 
quiry in his own feline way. The thought 
of it, of Hester dragged into court, and 
of the inevitable conclusions that would be 
drawn from her conduct, made Nicholson 
shudder. 

He suffered all the excruciating tortures 
of a proud man shamed at his most vul- 
nerable point. He was torn, too, with a 
keen subconscious pain—the certainty that 
his young wife, however innocent in fact, 
was at heart devoted to the handsome, 
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wayward boy who seemed to have been 
born to be his torment. But he met all 
this with the cold reticence of a strong 
man, deeply tried, despatching the business 
of the day, facing the calamity as calmly 
as he could, and ignoring the inevitable 
ruin that he knew must follow his accept- 
ance of the responsibility for the real 
criminal’s escape. 

Events had, indeed, more than justified 
his anticipations. The clamor of Barhyte’s 
friends was reenforced by the deep anger 
of Ballard’s family, who now laid all the 
blame on the Nicholsons, including the 
Governor in their denunciations. 

Curwood, his determined adversary, was 
using the new development with the skill 
of the seasoned politician who sees, at last, 
a great opportunity to entrap and defeat 
his opponent. 

Beset as he was with the calamity that 
had befallen him, the Governor found it 
easy to evade some of the political diffi- 
culties of the day; but he knew that he 
had only delayed the hour, that they would 
wait for him like enemies in ambush, ready 
to pounce at the accepted moment. One 
or two personal friends did come in to 
express sympathy—a difficult task—and 
young Ashmead showed it by a mute 
devotion to his work; but Nicholson re- 
mained, as he felt, coldly isolated. 

As for Hester, he was aware that he 
almost shrank from meeting her. The 
picture of her, in her beautiful, disordered 
dress, her hair loosened and falling about 
the white, changed face, haunted him. He 
saw in it not so much her grief for the 
catastrophe as her love for Leonard. 

It was the last connecting link in the 
long chain of circumstances that turned 
doubt into certainty. He had observed 
the growing intimacy of his half-brother 
and his young wife, and he had dreaded 
it without knowing how to interfere. He 
had the reluctance of a proud man to 
appear in the role of a jealous and neg- 
lected husband. Now he was convinced, 
by this one wild act of hers, that Hester 
did deeply love the younger men. 

The thought froze any impulse of af- 
fection that would have sent him to her 
for comfort. When they met—as they did 
once or twice during the day—he let her 
avoid him without making an effort to 
break the silence that had suddenly fallen 
between them. He saw that she was 
wretched, but he believed that she mourned 
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for the sinner, and he kept his own 
wretchedness proudly to himself. 

It was almost five o’clock when a maid 
came into the office, where he was reading 
and signing documents, and brought a 
crumpled note from her mistress. He 
opened it with an effort and read the hasty 
scrawl: 

We have an engagement—two weeks old—to 


dine at the Campmans’. I forgot it. What shall 
I do?—H. 


He was a little shocked, and had an 
intense feeling of weariness and distaste. 
Did it all come of marrying too young a 
wife? Saddened, he bent over his desk and 
wrote back: 


Break the engagement at once over the tele- 
phone.—W. N. 


As he handed his reply to the maid, he 
met a look of intelligence in the girl’s eyes 
that made him redden to his hair. Good 
Heavens! Were even the servants sorry 


for him now? 

Glancing covertly at Ashmead, he saw 
that the young fellow was pretending ex- 
treme absorption in his work. He leaned 


back in his chair, averting his own face. 
He had the feeling of a sleep-walker who 
has suddenly awakened at the very verge 
of the precipice—too late, perhaps, to es- 
cape the catastrophe. 

His father’s son a murderer and his 
young wife estranged from him! The two 
images pursued him, making work impos- 
sible, and he laid down his pen. As he 
did so, one of the servants opened the 
door. 

“ The sheriff to see you, sir.” 

A sudden reluctance to have even Ash- 
mead hear what that official had to say 
made Nicholson rise and follow the man 
—who happened to be Hanson—into the 
hall. The sheriff, who was walking up and 
down in front of the door, started at the 
appearance of the Governor and came to a 
standstill, his rugged face deeply flushed. 

Nicholson dismissed Hanson, and mo- 
tioned to his visitor to follow him into the 
library. It was now nearly dusk, and the 
lamps were lit. He recalled, with a 
momentary shudder, the scene the night 
before; then he indicated a chair by the 
table. 

“ Sit down, McLoughlin,” he said quiet- 
ly, taking a seat opposite. “Have you 
any news?” 
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The sheriff sat down and took hold of the 
arms of the chair with an anxious grip. 

“ No news of the fugitive, sir,” he replied 
slowly, “‘ but we’ve been looking the thing 
up on this end of the line. That man 
Acton—the McCray detective, you know, 
sir—is a sharp man, and he’s been on it 
all day.” 

The Governor nodded. 

“T know it. He’s been catechizing the 
servants.” 

The sheriff looked up, encountered the 
other’s stern eyes, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

“It can’t be helped, sir, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Nicholson made a slight, 
gesture. 

“What do you want to tell me?” 

The sheriff leaned back, his face suf- 
fused with crimson. 

“We've established a clear case up to 
the junction. We know that Mrs. Nich- 
olson took him there in your motor. She 
drove the car herself and came back here 
at two o’clock in the morning.” 

The Governor had been right—that 
keen fox of a detective had followed the 
trail close and had run down a young and 
lovely quarry. He was, in a measure, 
prepared; nevertheless, the blow was heavy. 

“It’s all worked out, sir, and we’re— 
we’re convinced that you had nothing to 
do with it. I can say that we’ve exonerated 
you, Governor.” 

Nicholson rose from his seat. He had 
never appeared to reach such huge pro- 
portions before, and the sheriff felt a 
corresponding diminution. It seemed to 
McLoughlin himself that he withered up 
like a green nut torn from its outer shuck 
too soon. 

“You're an old friend, McLoughlin, and 
I can speak frankly. I foresaw this dis- 
covery when that wretched man began to 
cross-examine Hanson. It’s true that my 
wife, moved by pity, took my brother to 
the junction; in this I’m at your mercy. 
But I neither deny nor admit my own 
share in it, and you can’t in decency raise 
the issue. I’ve accepted the responsibility; 
let me bear it. You must know,” he 
added with almost a touch of eagerness, 
“that Mrs. Nicholson could know nothing 
of the circumstances; that in rescuing 
Leonard she meant only to cut the Gordian 
knot.” 

The old sheriff regarded the Governor 


impatient 
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for a long time; then he slowly and sadly 
shook his head. 

“Tt ‘ll ruin you, Governor,” he said at 
last, with evident emotion. “ It’s—it’s 
sheer madness!”’ 

Nicholson was shaken. An expression 
charged with deep emotion passed over his 
worn face, but he said nothing. McLough- 
lin leaned forward, his broad hands on his 
knees, tears gathering in the sharp eyes 
under his shaggy brows. 

“T understand how you feel about the 
lady, sir, but—it’s only fair to tell the 
whole truth. They'll understand—they’ve 
got to. We must save you whole!” 

Nicholson’s thin lips contracted with 
pain; his whole air was one of the deepest 
humiliation. 

“T must beg of you ”—he spoke with an 
effort, his voice hoarse—“ I do beg of you 
to spare my wife!” 

The humiliation of his position—a proud 
and successful man forced, at such a 
moment, to beg such a favor from an 
inferior—had in it an element so tragic 
that it reached the very heart of the blunt 
old sheriff. 

McLoughlin had a daughter of about 
Hester’s age, he had often seen the Gov- 
ernor’s young wife in her gayest and most 
triumphant moods, and he was deeply 
touched. He rose, too, and involuntarily 
stretched out his hand. 

Nicholson grasped it in silence, and for 
a moment the two men looked at each 
other. The sheriff was the first to break 
the pause. 

“ Governor, no one need blame her. 
She’s young, she was sorry for him, she 
helped him get away without your knowl- 
edge—that’s it, isn’t it? For God’s sake, 
sir, don’t let ’em think you did it! It 
isn’t necessary. We'll patch it up, sir!” 

Nicholson smiled grimly. 

“ You’re an officer of the law, McLough- 
lin, and I suppose I can’t altogether bind 
you; but I’ve appealed to you as man to 
man, and I think ”—he looked at him 
tentatively—‘“ I think I’ve prevailed!” 

“Good Lord, sir, yes! I won’t hurt a 
hair of her head. Of course she wasn’t 
guilty; she didn’t know—” 

“She knows nothing,” the Governor in- 
terposed. “A child couldn’t be more 
innocent of the true bearings of the case 
than she is, but ”—he began to walk to 
and fro, struggling with his emotion— 
“ you're a married man yourself, McLough- 
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lin, and a father; you know how it is. A 
breath, a suspicion, can blast a woman. 
If it’s told in court that my wife took 
him away in a motor, without my 
knowledge, and helped him to escape, 
there’s no power on earth that could save 
her from scandal. They hate me—the 
Barhyte and Ballard crowds—and they’ll 
strike me through her. For God’s sake, 
spare her!” 

The sheriff choked back an impulse to 
emotion that amazed him, seasoned as he 
was to trouble. 

‘“*]—why, Governor, I’ll do what you 
ask. I'll say a word to Acton, and hush 
it up; but that leaves you squarely to 
blame for everything yourself!” 

“For rescuing my brother?” said the 
Governor dryly. 

“ Yes, sir, for letting him off just when 
you’d clinched the crime so good and tight 
on young Barhyte. They won’t let that 
go, sir. You must know it?” 

“T do.” 

The old man stared at him attentively. 

“And you're willing to cut your own 
throat to save the lady?” 

“ Politically, yes. After all, it isn’t 
everything!” Nicholson replied bitterly. 

“No! But, by Jove, sir, that isn’t all. 
They'll make it go hard with you all along 
the line. It’s—it’s madness!” 

Nicholson was silent. 

“ Don’t do it, sir, don’t do it!” implored 
the old man, moved beyond measure. 
“They'll understand—they must under- 
stand—about Mrs. Nicholson. She’s young, 
lovely, much liked, sir—they’ll understand; 
but in you they won’t endure it. There’s 
trouble right now in the Legislature. 
Governor, don’t let ’em knock you out! 
They will sure, on this!” 

Nicholson looked up 
ironical smile. 

“My dear old friend,” he _ replied, 
quietly courteous, as if he addressed an 
equal, “‘ Ive counted the cost.” 

The sheriff passed his hand over his 
shock of gray hair, his face the picture of 
despair. ; 

““ You’re—you’re set on it, then, sir?” 

The Governor made an effort, and spoke 
with something of his usual force. 

“ There’s no other way to spare my 
wife.” He stopped abruptly, and then 
asked, in a more labored voice: “Can I 
count on you?” 

McLoughlin sighed. 


with a faint, 
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for the sinner, and he kept his own 
wretchedness proudly to himself. 

It was almost five o’clock when a maid 
came into the office, where he was reading 
and signing documents, and brought a 
crumpled note from her mistress. He 
opened it with an effort and read the hasty 
scrawl: 


We have an engagement—two weeks old—to 
dine at the Campmans’. I forgot it. What shall 
I do?—H. 


He was a little shocked, and had an 
intense feeling of weariness and distaste. 
Did it all come of marrying too young a 
wife? Saddened, he bent over his desk and 
wrote back: 


Break the engagement at once over the tele- 
phone.—W. N. 


As he handed his reply to the maid, he 
met a look of intelligence in the girl’s eyes 
that made him redden to his hair. Good 
Heavens! Were even the servants sorry 
for him now? 

Glancing covertly at Ashmead, he saw 
that the young fellow was pretending ex- 
treme absorption in his work. He leaned 
back in his chair, averting his own face. 
He had the feeling of a sleep-walker who 
has suddenly awakened at the very verge 
of the precipice—too late, perhaps, to es- 
cape the catastrophe. | 

His father’s son a murderer and his 
young wife estranged from him! The two 
images pursued him, making work impos- 
sible, and he laid down his pen. As he 
did so, one of the servants opened the 
door. 

“ The sheriff to see you, sir.” 

A sudden reluctance to have even Ash- 
mead hear what that official had to say 
made Nicholson rise and follow the man 
—who happened to be Hanson—into the 
hall. The sheriff, who was walking up and 
down in front of the door, started at the 
appearance of the Governor and came to a 
standstill, his rugged face deeply flushed. 

Nicholson dismissed Hanson, and mo- 
tioned to his visitor to follow him into the 
library. It was now nearly dusk, and the 
lamps were lit. He recalled, with a 


momentary shudder, the scene the night 
before; then he indicated a chair by the 
table. 

“ Sit down, McLoughlin,” he said quiet- 
ly, taking a seat opposite. 
any news?” 


“Have you 
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The sheriff sat down and took hold of the 
arms of the chair with an anxious grip. 

“ No news of the fugitive, sir,” he replied 
slowly, “ but we’ve been looking the thing 
up on this end of the line. That man 
Acton—the McCray detective, you know, 
sir—is a sharp man, and he’s been on it 


all day.” 

The Governor nodded. 

“T know it. He’s been catechizing the 
servants.” 


The sheriff looked up, encountered the 
other’s stern eyes, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

“Tt can’t be helped, sir, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Nicholson made a slight, 
gesture. 

“What do you want to tell me?” 

The sheriff leaned back, his face suf- 
fused with crimson. 

“We've established a clear case up to 
the junction. We know that Mrs. Nich- 
olson took him there in your motor. She 
drove the car herself and came back here 
at two o’clock in the morning.” 

The Governor had been right—that 
keen fox of a detective had followed the 
trail close and had run down a young and 
lovely quarry. He was, in a measure, 
prepared; nevertheless, the blow was heavy. 

“Tt’s all worked out, sir, and we’re— 
we’re convinced that you had nothing to 
do with it. I can say that we’ve exonerated 
you, Governor.” 

Nicholson rose from his seat. He had 
never appeared to reach such huge pro- 
portions before, and the sheriff felt a 
corresponding diminution. It seemed to 
McLoughlin himself that he withered up 
like a green nut torn from its outer shuck 
too soon. . 

“ You’re an old friend, McLoughlin, and 
I can speak frankly. I foresaw this dis- 
covery when that wretched man began to 
cross-examine Hanson. It’s true that my 
wife, moved by pity, took my brother to 
the junction; in this I’m at your mercy. 
But I neither deny nor admit my own 
share in it, and you can’t in decency raise 
the issue. I’ve accepted the responsibility; 
let me bear it. You must know,” he 
added with almost a touch of eagerness, 
“that Mrs. Nicholson could know nothing 
of the circumstances; that in rescuing 
Leonard she meant only to cut the Gordian 
knot.” 

The old sheriff regarded the Governor 


impatient 
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for a long time; then he slowly and sadly 
shook his head. 

“Tt ‘ll ruin you, Governor,” he said at 
last, with evident emotion. “ It’s—it’s 
sheer madness!” 

Nicholson was shaken. An expression 
charged with deep emotion passed over his 
worn face, but he said nothing. McLough- 
lin leaned forward, his broad hands on his 
knees, tears gathering in the sharp eyes 
under his shaggy brows. 

“T understand how you feel about the 
lady, sir, but—it’s only fair to tell the 
whole truth. They'll understand—they’ve 
got to. We must save you whole!” 

Nicholson’s thin lips contracted with 
pain; his whole air was one of the deepest 
humiliation. 

“T must beg of you ”—he spoke with an 
effert, his voice hoarse—“ I do beg of you 
to spare my wife!” 

The humiliation of his position—a proud 
and successful man forced, at such a 
moment, to beg such a favor from an 
inferior—had in it an element so tragic 
that it reached the very heart of the blunt 
old sheriff. 

McLoughlin had a daughter of about 


Hester’s age, he had often seen the Gov- 
ernor’s young wife in her gayest and most 
triumphant moods, and he was deeply 
touched. He rose, too, and involuntarily 
stretched out his hand. 

Nicholson grasped it in silence, and for 
a moment the two men looked at each 


other. The sheriff was the first to break 
the pause. 

“ Governor, no one need blame her. 
She’s young, she was sorry for him, she 
helped him get away without your knowl- 
edge—that’s it, isn’t it? For God’s sake, 
sir, don’t let ’em think you did it! It 
isn’t necessary. We'll patch it up, sir!” 

Nicholson smiled grimly. 

“ You're an officer of the law, McLough- 
lin, and I suppose I can’t altogether bind 
you; but I’ve appealed to you as man to 
man, and I think ”—he looked at him 
tentatively—‘“ I think I’ve prevailed!” 

“Good Lord, sir, yes! I won’t hurt a 
hair of her head. Of course she wasn’t 
guilty; she didn’t know—” 

“She knows nothing,” the Governor in- 
terposed. “A child couldn’t be more 
innocent of the true bearings of the case 
than she is, but ’—he began to walk to 
and fro, struggling with his emotion— 
“ you’re a married man yourself, McLough- 
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lin, and a father; you know how it is. A 
breath, a suspicion, can blast a woman. 
If it’s told in court that my wife took 
him away in a motor, without my 
knowledge, and helped him to escape, 
there’s no power on earth that could save 
her from scandal. They hate me—the 
Barhyte and Ballard crowds—and they'll 
strike me through her. For God’s sake, 
spare her!” 

The sheriff choked back an impulse to 
emotion that amazed him, seasoned as he 
was to trouble. 

‘“‘T—why, Governor, I'll do what you 
ask. I'll say a word to Acton, and hush 
it up; but that leaves you squarely to 
blame for everything yourself!” 

“For rescuing my brother?” said the 
Governor dryly. 

“ Yes, sir, for letting him off just when 
you’d clinched the crime so good and tight 
on young Barhyte. They won’t let that 
go, sir. You must know it?” 

“ I do.”’ 

The old man stared at him attentively. 

“And you're willing to cut your own 
throat to save the lady?” 

“ Politically, yes. After all, it isn’t 
everything!” Nicholson replied bitterly. 

“No! But, by Jove, sir, that isn’t all. 
They’ll make it go hard with you all along 
the line. It’s— it’s madness!” 

Nicholson was silent. 

“ Don’t do it, sir, don’t do it!” implored 
the old man, moved beyond measure. 
“They'll understand—they must under- 
stand—about Mrs. Nicholson. She’s young, 
lovely, much liked, sir—they’ll understand; 
but in you they won’t endure it. There’s 
trouble right now in the Legislature. 
Governor, don’t let ’em knock you out! 
They will sure, on this!” 

Nicholson looked up with a faint, 
ironical smile. 

“My dear old friend,” he _ replied, 
quietly courteous, as if he addressed an 
equal, “ Ive counted the cost.” 

The sheriff passed his hand over his 
shock of gray hair, his face the picture of 
despair. ‘i 

“ You’re—you’re set on it, then, sir?” 

The Governor made an effort, and spoke 
with something of his usual force. 

“ There’s no other way to spare my 
wife.” He stopped abruptly, and then 
asked, in a more labored voice: “ Can I 
count on you?” 

McLoughlin sighed. 
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“Sure! I'll speak to Acton now.” 

“ Does any one else know?” 

“ Not a soul, sir, outside of the force, 
and I'll answer for ’em. As long as you 
take the blame, the question won’t be 
pressed, I reckon.” 

“T shall take it.” 

The sheriff said not another word, but 
took his hat and made for the door. At 
the threshold he looked back and saw the 
Governor still standing at the table. 

Nicholson’s head was slightly bowed, but 
he carried himself with the strong erectness 
of vigorous manhood. With the soft light 
on his clean-shaven, clean-cut face and 
thick, brown hair, he looked a mere boy 
to hold a place so high, and to face a 
calamity so perplexing and so grave. 

McLoughlin had been gone a long time 
before the Governor went up-stairs. It 
was past the usual dinner-hour, but neither 
he nor Hester had heeded time since yes- 
terday. He dreaded, indeed, the formality 
of a meal before the servants, knowing that 
they had all been questioned by the de- 
tectives and must all be on the watch for 
new developments; but he turned, at last, 
and went into the hall. 

Hester stood there, at a table near the 
stairs. The servants had placed the 
evening mail on the table, and she was 
bending over it, so eager in her search for 
something that she did not hear the door 
behind her open. 

Nicholson caught the graceful, drooping 
attitude of her small, slight figure and the 
soft masses of her hair. The impulse that 
had moved him so strongly, the longing 
for sympathy, the feeling of nearness and 
loyalty, swept over him. He took a step 
forward, intending to take her in his arms 
and tell her all; but she heard him and 
started back, a look of alarm, almost of 
fear, dilating her eyes. She changed color 
and dropped the letters she had in her 
hands. 

In an instant the truth flashed on him 
—she was expecting to receive a letter from 
Leonard. She was in secret correspondence 
with the fugitive. Probably she was help- 
ing him to get money enough to escape 
from justice. 

“Ts there any news?” she faltered. 
“ They haven’t found—Leonard?” 

“Not yet. I’m afraid I’m late,” he 
added coldly. “I hope I haven’t kept you 
waiting for dinner.” 

Hester felt the chill of his tone and knew 
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that he understood her trepidation. 
flushed scarlet. 

“It doesn’t matter. I told Chumley to 
wait until your visitor went.” 

He ignored the scattered mail. 

“T’ll be down in fifteen minutes,” he 
replied, hurrying up-stairs to his dressing- 
room. 

She watched him go. He did not look 
back, and all that she saw was the,same 
grave, self-contained man who showed, in 
a hundred ways, his strong disapproval of 
her conduct. She felt like a child who has 
been sent home from school for further 
punishment, and who is treated to banish- 
ment from the family feasts and pleasures. 
He was completely banishing her from his 
life. She would rather have been taken to 
task and quarreled with; his attitude froze 
her to the heart. 

“T’d rather he would beat me!” she 
cried to herself, with a passionate sob. 
“He thinks I’m a monster, and he doesn’t 
care enough even to scold me!” 


XVI 


In the morning Hester went out alone. 
The atmosphere of the house choked her; 
she had a curious sensation, a feeling that 
it was growing too small, that she had not 
enough room in it to breathe. She had 
said little to her husband. They had met 
at breakfast, and it had been a difficult 
meal. His self-absorption seemed to have 
deepened; she was rebellious, restless, 
broken down with anxiety. The haunting 
atmosphere of the place had driven her 
out. 

She turned toward the less frequented 
streets and walked fast, the wind driving 
in her face. She drew down the light veil 
she wore. 

At a corner, where two lines of carriages 
crossed, she was held up for a moment by 
the traffic. Two motors passed without 
any one recognizing her, but in a carriage 
that followed there was a stout, well- 
remembered, much-dressed figure. Hester 
intuitively drew back, but Mrs. Curwood 
leaned forward and saw her as the carriage 


She 


The hot blood went up to Hester’s ears; 
the older woman had looked her straight 


in the eye and cut her dead. She was 
rudely shocked. She remembered her own 
discourtesy at Mrs. Warren’s ball, but she 
felt that this had nothing to do with it— 
this was because of Leonard. 
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Yet Mrs. Curwood could not know that 
Hester had set him free. The Governor’s 
silence on that point had been absolute, 
as far as his wife knew. She realized now 
how great must be the effect on Nicholson 
himself if the Senator’s wife dared to offer 
her a public affront. 

What did it mean, what could it mean? 
The mere escape of Leonard—what did 
that matter, so long as Barhyte was saved? 
Saved, too, by Leonard’s own confession 
and the Governor’s signed admission of his 
half-brother’s guilt. Could they ask more 
of either of them than that? 

Yet this odious woman dared to take 
another view—a view that condemned the 
Governor for having let an innocent man 
suffer so long. Hester remembered that 
Curwood had championed Barhyte’s inno- 
cence, although he was himself a relative 
of Ballard’s, too. Now, triumphing in the 
assurance that he had been right, hegyas 
no doubt using his opportunity~to affack 
his political adversary. 

Hester’s lip curled scornfully. How 
could such a man as Curwood, fat, red- 
faced, and generally puffy, oppose her 
husband? She was conscious, even under 
the sting of the Governor’s indifference, 
of a certain pride in his achievements. He 
had risen through the sheer force of his own 
personality, and he had—up to the present 
moment—shown a positive genius in man- 
aging men. 

Perhaps the tide had turned now. She 
knew there was a tide in the affairs of 
politicians. If Nicholson had reached a 
critical point at this unpropitious moment, 
Mrs. Curwood would be sure to take the 
chance to return Hester’s slights in double 
measure. Well, she did not care! The 
Senator’s wife was not worth a second 
thought. . 

She had really left the fashionable resi- 
dential section about the executive mansion, 
and now she turned unconsciously into the 
road over which she had traveled with 
Leonard in their flight. She remembered 
it with a start of pain. It seemed impos- 
sible that it was only two days ago! 

And where was he? She did not know; 
she could only pray that he had escaped 
the vigilance of his pursuers and would 
continue to escape them. She knew that 
he would very soon need money, and she 
must get it to him; and this would add 
another offense to the long list her husband 
had against her. Moreover, if she should 
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be found out, there would be more food for 
gossip and political attack. 

Then she recalled, with a vivid blush, 
the soft pressure of the culprit’s lips on her 
hands, and his passionate professions of 
love and despair. It gent a thrill through 
her. She had a wild drop in her blood, 
and the wildness of the adventure appealed. 

Yet she was not sure that she loved 
Leonard. That supreme moment had 
passed—when love seemed so imperative 
and so great—when he was at her feet in 
the motor, and through the night she saw 
the great red eye of the locomotive rushing 
toward them, like the concentrated power 
of evil bent on tearing them apart. There 
was an instant, even now, when she forgot 
the street, the passers-by, her impending 
dread, in her remembrance of that wild 
hour when they sped together toward the 
edge of the world. Then she started, rec- 
ollected where she was, adjusted her veil, 
and walked faster than ever. 

At the end of the long street, just at 
the corner of the old cemetery of St. Paul’s, 
she met George Barhyte. They both started 
and came to a standstill. Then he uncov- 
ered his head quickly and held out his 
hand. 

“ How can I thank you?” he exclaimed. 
“T believe you’ve been my good angel!” 

“No, no, you’re quite mistaken—it was 
Leonard!” 

His face darkened, but he turned. 

“ May I walk a little way with you? Do 
you mind?” 

“ Of course you may!” 

He colored faintly. 

“Thank you; you see I feel that I’m 
a sort of ticket-of-leave man, and too 
conspicuous for ladies to care for my 
society.” 

She gave him a swift, 
look. 

“ You can’t believe that of me. I wasn’t 
afraid, you know, to go to-see you.” 

His expression softened. 

“TI know! When I was sick and in 
prison, you visited me. After all, you’re 
my good angel.” 

“Don’t let us speak of it!” she said 
hurriedly. “Let us put it away, it—it’s 
so dreadful!” 

“T can’t put it away,” he replied bit- 
terly. “I suffered unjustly, and it has 
burned into my flesh like hot iron.” 

Hester was silent for a moment, her 
head bent. For the first time she felt the 


sympathetic 
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full force of George Barhyte’s personal 
grievance, and the cause of it—Leonard’s 
cowardice—struck like a knife to her heart. 
Here was the side of the case that her hus- 
band took, the side of the innocent suffer- 
ing for the guilty. 

They were walking straight out toward 
the suburbs, and suddenly she became 
aware of a crossing where she had driven 
the car with Leonard in it. 

“T’ve suffered for months!” Barhyte 
went on passionately. “I’ve been ground 
in the mill, pointed at, sketched for the 
newspapers, written up as the last word 
in criminals; and he—the man who did 
it—has been enjoying himself!” 

“Qh, no, no! I think he was truly 
wretched—I’m sure of it.” 
“He deserved to be. 

suffer enough!” 

“T don’t believe he meant to do it,” 
Hester said. “I feel sure that it was the 
impulse of a moment. Things happened, 
and he let them go on suspecting you. 
There was some horrid twist of fate in the 
whole thing.” 

Barhyte’s mouth tortured itself into a 
wry smile. 


He made me 


“ He stole my pistol, you may perhaps 
remember.” 

Hester could not deny this; the pistol 
had tormented her from the first; but she 
flung herself into the breach. 


“ Forgive him! I think he has suffered 
as much as you have; he shgved it at the 
supreme moment. He always thought you 
would get off.” 

“Get off?” Barhyte turned angrily. 
“ Did he suppose that I should be content 
with merely my life? That my good name, 
my position in the world, my honor toward 
a comrade, were nothing?” 

She made no reply. Her agitation was 
increasing, and she saw that he was almost 
beside himself with anger. She remem- 
bered, too, how passionately Nicholson 
himself had pointed this out, had taken this 
very position. 
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“Tt was intolerable,” he went on, “ and 
all for nothing! Forgive me ”—he had 
just caught a swift glimpse of her face— 
“T’m giving you pain, and you were good 
to me through it all.” 

“TI did nothing. The whole thing is 
terrible. It has made my husband most 
unhappy. He was hard on you, and he 
regrets it.” 

Barhyte had gripped a new hold on him- 
self, and he suppressed the storm that was 
ready enough to break out again. 

“He was hard indeed!” he said, in a 
tone that made her turn and look at him. 

The sight of his face, distorted with 
anger, frightened her. She suspected that 
he was ready, and more than ready, to 
avenge himself not only on Leonard, but 
on the Governor. For some reason she 
had never thought of this aspect of the 
case, and it terrified her. Barhyte in prison 
had been an object of uneasy regret and 
painful thought; Barhyte released and ab- 
solved was suddenly clothed with terror. 
She felt through his new effort to control 
himself the same mad thirst for revenge. 
If it occurred to him to go in pursuit of 
Leonard, he would be like a bloodhound on 
the track. 

Meanwhile Barhyte pursued his point. 

“ He was hard—” he began again. 

But Hester stopped him; she held out 
her hand. 

“ Forgive me, but I don’t think I’m the 
one to hear all this. I’m so sorry, George; 
let us part friends!” 

His face changed. 

“God bless you for coming to the jail,” 
he said, wringing her hand. 

Then he turned and walked rapidly 
away. Hester did not look after him; but 
hurried back toward the house which she 
had been so eager to leave. Her heart 
was beating wildly with a fear of something 
more, of something worse. She noticed 
now that people on the street corners 
turned and stared after her so openly that 
it was intolerable. 


(To be continued in the August number of Munsty’s Macazine) 


A MAN’S WAY 


He married a woman he shouldn’t have wed— 
With what facility humans err!— 

Then pitied himself and wished he were dead, 
Nor thought of the hell he had made for her. 


Strickland Gillilan 





‘Hello, Hid !” 








‘Wilham Slavens NMWCNult 


IMMY LEWIS was uncomfortably de- 
cent. Paradoxical, say you? Not at 
all. A bird of paradise in a pigsty is 
just as consciously and unpleasantly 

out of place as a mud-loving hog on the 
windy eminence of a lofty tree-top. 

Where vice is predominant, virtue asks 
a mask. The scarlet letter may be worn in 
the gathering-places of the righteous with 
less fear of scorn and ridicule than the halo 
of Sir Galahad amid the avowedly in- 
iquitous. And the burden of apparent 
virtue is never so heavy as when borne 
upon the modest shoulders of youth. 

Jimmy was young—eighteen, to be sta- 
tistical. He had tously auburn hair. His 
eyes were a mild Havana brown, large and 
weirdly wistful. In size his hands and feet 
were a year’s growth, or more, ahead of 
the rest of his anatomy. They became 
him like an elder brother’s dress suit. His 
use of them impressed one with the belief 
that they must be members that he had 
borrowed for the day from some casual 
acquaintance, having carelessly left his 
own at home. 

Poor Jimmy’s feet! Or, Jimmy’s poor 
feet, according to your sympathies. With 
nothing but shoes to hide in, they weaved 
and scuffled alarmingly under the most 
casual scrutiny. Jimmy’s feet were a 
source of almost as much embarrassment 
to him as his stubborn decency. 

He was just a boy—a natural, awkward, 
plastic, bewildered, groping, bashful boy, 
excruciatingly alone in a community of 
five million or more people. 


He came to New York when he was six- 
teen, bringing four hundred dollars, which 
remained to him after the settlement of 
his widowed mother’s funeral expenses; 
good health, won from hard work on a 
small, rented farm in northern New York 
State; the vision of a career fashioned out 
of material obtained from his perusal of a 
book entitled “ Poor Boys Who Made 
Good ”—and his innate decency. 

After two monotonous years, during 
which time he had worked up to the po- 
sition of assistant shipping-clerk with 
Snevel & Waldron, on Sixth Avenue, and 
a salary of ten dollars a week, Jimmy re- 
garded his last - named possession as his 
most painful liability. It denied him 
equality with his fellow clerks. Witless, 
slimy stories which they hungrily swapped 
and laughed at immoderately, stained Jim- 
my’s freckled face with shame, and he al- 
ways blushed the more for shame that he 
was ashamed. 

Of course, Jimmy was in reality vastly 
superior to the tough, snippy young squirts 
with whom he worked; but the superiority 
—particularly of the very young—must 
be recognized by some one ere it qualifies 
as a comfort. The snippy young squirts 
aforesaid did not recognize Jimmy’s su- 
periority. 

Far from it! Because he told no dirty 
stories, they declared him sorely lacking in 
wit. Because he boasted of no amorous 
conquests, they understood him to be a 
dull plodder, totally lacking the desirable 
qualities of an incipient man of the world. 
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They never suspected him of being just 
good. Jimmy was profoundly thankful 
for this. He would have endured much 
torture rather than admit himself decent. 
Such an admission would have branded 
him as an object of pity and shame in the 
eyes of his associates; a sort of particular- 
ly unfortunate defective. 

So, for two lonely years, Jammy success- 
fully hid the secret of his decency, and 
came, in that time, to think himself some- 
thing less than a man on account of his 
possession of it. He came to regard his 
instinctive, boyish morality much as a 
hopeless coward might recognize and 
loathe his own fear. 

How he did envy Whitey Pepper and 
Art Peters, the two clerks with whom he 
was most closely associated in his work! 
Whitey was a nasty, puling little street- 
grown pest, and Art was another; but 
poor Jimmy didn’t know it. 

They knew a great many girls, and a 
great deal about every girl they knew, did 
Whitey and Art—they persistently ad- 
mitted this—and all they knew was very, 
very bad. Women, according to Whitey 


and Art, batted a very poor average in the 


morality league. Oh, Whitey and Art were 
a fine pair of sages! They knew old man 
Sin when he was just a little mistake away 
back in the Garden of Eden, and they had 
been his familiars, his pet pals, so to speak, 
right down through the ages. All this 
according to Whitey and Art. 

We come now to noon of a hot Saturday 
in August. Forth from Snevel & Wal- 
dron’s come Whitey Pepper, Art Peters, 
and Jimmy Lewis. Each has ten dollars 
in his pocket. Each has the afternoon off. 
They appear to be engaged in argument. 
Let us step up a little closer and hear 
what it is about. 

Whitey is speaking: 

“ Ah, come on, Jimmy! Speed up a 
little. Le’s the three of us go down to the 
island this after. We'll pick up a dame 
apiece and see a little life. Come on!” 

“You ain’t never been down to the 
island with us, Jimmy,” Art Peters chimes 
in aggrievedly. “ You could ’a’ had a 
pippin if you’d been with us the las’ time. 
I picked up one had a friend was some 
class. She promised maybe she’d meet me 
down there this after, an’ bring her friend. 
Some chicken, too! Come on!” 

Jimmy hesitates. In the vernacular of 
the prize-ring, he is “ stalling for wind.” 
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“I—I got a date,” he lies weakly, with 
an attempt at evil inference. 

The word “ date” arouses Whitey’s in- 
terest. Whitey deals in dates—extensively. 

“A dame? Has she got a couple 0’ 
friends, maybe? Ask her along.” 

“ She— she wouldn’t come,” Jimmy 
stammers, straining his imagination for 
further material. “ She’s a—a girl I met 
in the park. Her—she’s got rich folks, 
an’—an’ she’s scared. She wouldn’t want 
to meet nobody else, for fear it ’d get out. 
She’s awful scared that way. I got a date 
with her.” 

Do you see the gleam of admiration in 
Whitey’s eyes ? See him slap Jimmy en- 
viously on the back? Hear what he says? 

“Well, what do you know about you? 
Would you ’a’ thought it of him, Art? 
The boy’s clever! Here we think he’s 
little bright-eyes, leadin’ the simple life, 
an’ all the time he’s holdin’ out on us— 
keepin’ somethin’ under cover. You're a 
slick one, ain’t you? Well, kid, don’t do 
anything I wouldn’t. So-long!” 

Whitey and Art are out of sight on their 
way to Coney Island. The chap that you 
see coming up Sixth Avenue there, with 
the gray hat and with both hands rammed 
pugnaciously into his pockets, is Jimmy 
on his way to his room. 

I notice a suspicious moisture in his 
brown eyes. Is he grieving, then, because 
Whitey and Art have thought him what 
he is not? No! He is tremulous with 
joy because a comrade whom he thinks a 
man has accorded him the back - slap of 
equality. 

It’s too bad, isn’t it? Jimmy should be 
serene in the knowledge of his moral supe- 
riority to Whitey and Art, should he not? 
Perhaps. We will drop the curtain at this 
point, lest an argument start. 


II 


Jrumy had quite a little battle that 
afternoon and night. He fought first with 
false pride and then with instinctive de- 
cency, to decide whether he should be a 
good boy or a bad boy. 

Absurd? Quite! A young girl alone 
with such a question in mind would be 
drama. Jimmy was farce. He felt him- 
self ridiculous while he fought. He lacked 
the backing of precedent. So far as Jimmy 
could see—and he saw what the average 
boy usually sees — moral cleanliness was 
had form. > 





“HELLO, KID!” 


According to literature, past, current, 
classic, and otherwise, the girl who fights 
against odds to retain her virtue is a 
heroine; but in Jimmy’s hour of need 
there came to him no comforting remem- 
brance of a host of storied heroes wept 
over and lauded because they were per- 
fectly good boys. 

The girl who fights against odds to re- 
tain her virtue does so with the knowledge 
that the loss of it means ostracism and 
scorn. Literature backs her up in this 
knowledge. Observation adds to it. On 
the other hand, Jimmy couldn’t remember 
any male acquaintance who had lost caste 
with his fellows on account of immorality. 
Rather the contrary! 

Instinctive decency was out of luck in 
its final struggle with Jimmy. It had no 
powerful allies. False pride had; and 
morning found Jimmy won to the latter 
combatant. 

He rose and arrayed himself in his best, 
prepared to fare forth and sin. He’d 
show decency it couldn’t keep him forever 
a Cissy Ann, an object of scorn and pity 
to his fellows! He’d show himself—and 


his acquaintances—that he was a man! 


Standing before the mirror, he leered 
at his reflection—d Ja Whitey Pepper in 
action—and from one corner of his twist- 
ed mouth muttered: 

“ Hello, kid!” 

His delivery of the salutation pleased 
him. Perhaps, thought he, he wasn’t so 
disgustingly, hopelessly good after all. 

He practised for some time before the 
mirror, striving for just the proper insult 
of tone and evil familiarity of expression. 
Then he started for Coney Island. 


III 


To the winging buzzard the earth be- 
neath is just a platter for carrion. To the 
humming-bird it is a garden of flowers.. It 
all depends on the view-point. 

Jimmy’s view-point was that of a 
natural gentleman. No doubt there were 
harpies at Coney Island that Sunday 
afternoon, but Jimmy failed to recognize 
them. He saw many girls wandering alone 
about the garish mazes of the country’s 
most noted insane asylum. He was ab- 
solutely certain that all he saw were 
perfect ladies, who would shriek aloud if 
he so much as spoke to them. 

One he followed for some little time. 
Just as he was turning aside, convinced 
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that the object of his pursuit was a per- 
fectly nice girl, who would surely call a 
policeman if she became aware that she 
was being followed, a blue-clad jacky 
accosted her. 

“ Hello, kid!” said the jacky. 

The girl smiled. 

“ Hello!” she responded hospitably. 

“Le’s go throw a drink into us,” the 
jacky suggested. 

“ You’re on,” the lady agreed, and they 
passed from Jimmy’s sight, arm in arm. 

This little occurrence jarred Jimmy’s 
faith in his judgment. He walked down 
one of the narrow side streets lined with 
hot-dog emporiums, shooting - galleries, 
ring-racks, and beer-saloons. Before the 
open door of one of the latter establish- 
ments he stopped. The place was very 
dirty and very dark. A number of beery, 
disconsolate-looking men and floppy, gar- 
ishly dressed women sat by the foam- 
spattered tables, wearily gazing at a mov- 
ing picture flickering on a slack screen. 

Jimmy entered. He felt sure that no 
respectable woman would be unattended 
in such a place. 

He ordered a glass of beer, and looked 
warily about him. A well-rouged, hard- 
faced woman at a near-by table caught 
his glance and smiled. Jimmy looked 
quickly away, crimson with embarrass- 
ment. He felt rather than saw the woman 
rise and approach him. With an effort of 
will he raised his eyes to meet hers as she 
sat down opposite him. She smiled me- 
chanically, like a battered and rusty doll. 

“ Hello, kid!” she greeted him. 

“Oh, how—how do you do?” Jimmy 
stuttered courteously. 

This was a bad woman. Even he had 
no doubt of that. He had found what he 
sought; but he was possessed by a panicky 
desire to flee. He strove desperately to 
feel tough, and only succeeded in becom- 
ing yet more uneasy. He tried to leer— 
and smiled pleasantly. 

“Would you care to—to have a—a 
little something to—to—to drink?” he 
stammered. 

“ Beer, Jake!” the woman ordered la- 
conically. 

She put her elbows on the sloppy, table- 
top, rested her chin in -her palms, and 
looked the boy in the eye. 

“ Well?” she said inquiringly. 

“ What—what—what time is it?” Jim- 
my gulped wildly. 
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The woman raised her eyebrows in 
surprise. 

“Bout two.” 

“Oh, gee! That late?” Jimmy cried. 
He rose hurriedly, upsetting both his*chair 
and his beer in his nervousness. “ I—I 
beg your pardon. I forgot. I—I got a 
date. Excuse me, please. Excuse me!” 

He fled the place like a frightened rab- 
bit going for cover about two jumps ahead 
of a hungry hound, nor did he come to a 
walk until he was safely lost in the crowd 
on Surf Avenue. 

The flood of revulsion was followed by 
a hot surge of anger. He was angry at 
himself. His flight from the weary, drag- 
gled woman in the beer-hall had set the 
seal of certainty on his self-contempt. 

Now he knew that he was afraid. He 
was afraid of the dim, mad world of evil. 
He felt keenly, painfully, that this fear 
stamped him as unworthy, as something 
less than a man. 

Of course, the revulsion he experienced 
was equivalent to the healthy palate’s in- 
stinctive rejection of an unclean morsel. 
Jimmy did not know this. He knew only 
that the men with whom he worked—his 
casual acquaintances and _ intimates — 


boasted of companionship with women 
such as the one from whom he had just 
fled. If he, then, were unable to associate 
gladly with a woman of the half-world, 
there must be some shameful‘defect in his 


character. He felt himself tainted with 
an unmanly squeamishness, and inwardly 
swore to master it. 

He wandered miserably through the 
boisterous Sunday crowd to Luna Park. 
From a red-coated attendant in a gilded 
stationary chariot he purchased two feet 
or more of ticket, which entitled him to 
all the sensations of a violent death except 
the peace of its finality. 

Aimlessly, dull with shame, he entered 
the garish fairy-land of canvas and tinsel, 
gyrating aerial devices, hair-raising water- 
chutes and switchbacks. He stopped to 
stare at an equestrian exhibition in an ele- 
vated ring. Soon he became conscious of 
a young girl—alone—standing near him. 

She was a pretty little blue-eyed withe 
of girlhood in a pink summer dress and a 
wide - brimmed, gauzy hat trimmed with 
dainty forget-me-nots. Her small, oval 
face was piquant under a mass of wavy, 
fair hair. There was something vaguely 
pathetic in the expression of her eyes, in 
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her posture—a hint of appeal that roused 
the masculine protective instinct in Jimmy. 
While he might be a bit overnice in some 
respects, he boasted to himself that he was 
no coward. He’d just like to see some big 
bully step up and frighten that little girl! 
He promised himself that there would be 
fireworks should any such thing happen. 

Mental dramatization of himself in the 
rdle of a protecting knight restored his 
self-respect. Absorbed in rehearsal of the 
thrashing he would administer to any hood- 
lum who might accost this lady fair, Jim- 
my forgot his embarrassment and stared. 

The girl in the pink dress met his glance. 
She blushed, and her eyes wavered for a 
moment. Then she returned Jimmy’s gaze 
with a faint pout of defiance. 

Jimmy grew red in the face, and tried 
to look away. He could not. He realized, 
with a shiver of fright, that he was going 
to speak to her. His lips were dry and his 
legs weak and trembling. He tried to turn 
and run, but took a hesitant step toward 
her instead. By a tremendous effort he 
succeeded in swallowing nothing, and 
nothing nearly choked him. 

“ Hello, k-kid!” he stammered huskily. 

The girl drew away from him a little, 
poised as if for flight, and regarded the 
bashful, pop-eyed, trembling boy with 
grave appraisal. After a brief interval that 
seemed to Jimmy like all eternity, the ques- 
tioning gravity of her expression melted 
into a hesitant, experimental smile. 

“ Hello!” she replied with a certain im- 
personality of tone—and waited. 

Jimmy felt that something more was ex- 
pected of him. He realized, vaguely, that 
the proper thing was for him to leer and 
make some broadly complimentary remark 
such as, “ Gee, kid, you look good to me!” 
or, “Some eyes, kid! There’s’class to 
you!” He knew that that was the way the 
thing he was doing was done. He eased 
his Adam’s apple up over the top of his 
collar and cleared his throat for action. 

“ It’s—it’s a nice day, ain’t it?” 

Even as he spoke, he was stricken with 
shame. This was no way to pick up a 
girl! He thought she would surely rec- 
ognize, from what he had said, that he 
was unaccustomed to the thing he was 
doing, and the thought stung his pride 
like a whip-lash. He writhed inwardly in 
expectation of some expression of the 
scornful amusement with which he was 
sure she must regard him. 
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The girl’s smile became more genuine. 
She blushed and picked industriously at a 
frill on her skirt. 

“Uh huh!” she agreed pleasantly. 

Jimmy gave a great gulp of relief. She 
had ignored his initial amateurism; now 
he would give verbal evidence of his pro- 
fessional status as a masher. 

“It’s a big crowd, ain’t it?” he blurted 
in spite of himself, and was again over- 
whelmed with confusion and shame. Hav- 
ing started with a trivial impersonality, he 
seemed unable to stop. 

The girl nodded. 

“Uh huh!” 

“Lots o’ people,” Jimmy elaborated 
gravely. “ Well, they’ve got to have some 
place to go, I su ‘es 

“Uh huh!” the girl agreed. 
got to ‘go some place.” 

Jimmy was elated by their agreement 
on this subject. 

“You waitin’ here for somebody?” he 
inquired. 

The girl looked intently down at the 
board-walk. 

“ Uh huh!” 

“I come down alone,” Jimmy hinted. 

“ Did you?” 

“Uh huh. It ain’t much fun bumming 
around alone, is it? Le’s you an’ me go 
down ’em together, huh?” 

“ Aw—I don’t know—” 

“ Aw, come on!” Jimmy pleaded. 
won’t take but a minute. Come on!” 

“ Well—if you want to—” 

“Sure! It’s a lot of fun. Come on! ” 

With a final pouting pretense of reluc- 
tance, the girl in the pink dress fell into 
step beside him. They were both con- 
strained and ill at ease during the trip to 
the top of the chute, but they arrived at 
the bottom laughing together as freely as 
good friends of long standing. A water- 
chute, a wigglety-wog, or a breath-robbing 
scenic railway is a great aid to quick 
progress in acquaintance. 


IV 


“ They’ve 


“ It 


FLUSHED and. happy, care-free and un- 
constrained, the two healthy young ani- 
mals — Jimmy and the girl in the pink 
dress—rode and ran, jostled together in 
revolving barrels, and were forcibly flipped 


off whirling disks. Jimmy learned that 
her name was Mary Riley, and that she 
was a salesgirl in Matson’s department- 
store on Broadway. 
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He was conscious of a vague feeling 
that the adventure was not running ac- 
cording to schedule. He had meant to be 
evil, and he was being his natural, gentle- 
manly, boyish, fun-loving self. There 
were moments during the afternoon when 
he felt, with a burning sense of shame, 
that the girl was laughing at him for the 
innocence of his conduct. Several times 
he thought up racy, suggestive remarks— 
and found himself unable to make them. 

At last, healthily fatigued and _bliss- 
fully happy, they sat together on the beach 
and watched the shimmering pathway of 
silver that led out over the waves to the 
rising moon. Jimmy became aware, after 
a lengthy silence, that the girl was crying 
softly. 

“What’s the matter?” he questioned 
her in alarm. “Are you cold or some- 
thing? Did I say something that made 
you mad?” 

“No,” the girl wept. 

“Well, what is it? 
won’t you?” 

“ Oh, you wouldn’t understand.” 

“ Yes, I will, honest. I'll understand if 
you'll tell me.” 

“Oh, I know what you think,” the girl 
sobbed miserably. “ You think I’m bad!” 

“T do not!” Jimmy denied angrily. 
“What made you think I thought you 
was?” 

“Oh, I know you do. Nice girls don’t 
pick up with fellows like I done with you.” 

“T never thought nothing of the sort. 
No, I didn’t, honest! Don’t you think I 
know a nice girl when I see one?” 

“T just got so tired an’ lonesome I 
didn’t care any more,” the girl wept on. 
“T been lonesome so long!” 

“ Ain’t you got no folks or nothin’ to 
live with?” 

“No. I lived with my sister till she 
got married, an’ then her husband didn’t 
like me around, so I went alone.” 

“ Ain’t you got no mother or nothin’?” 

“No, they’re all dead now. I wish I 
was! I lived with a girl friend of mine 
for a while, but she got running with a 
lot of tough boys, an’ I wouldn’t run with 
em, so I went alone. They always want 
to kiss you an’ say things to you all the 
time, an’ I wouldn’t. So I went alone.” 

“ That’s right,” Jimmy said approving- 
ly. “ That’s the dope. Didn’t I know 
you was good, right away when I seen 
you?” 


“Tt ain’t that.” 
Go on, tell me, 
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“ But I ain’t! I ain’t good any more a 
bit. I just got so lonesome bein’ all alone, 
I didn’t care any more, an’ to-day I just 
come down here to—I just come down to 
—to pick up with some fellow. I did! 
I didn’t care whether he was tough, or 
anything. I was just so lonesome I didn’t 
care any more at all!” 

“Aw, gee! You hadn’t ought to do 
like that! I know how you feel. I under- 
stand, you bet! I was lonesome, too.” 

“Was you?” ; 

“Uh huh! I suppose you think I’m 
some kind of a tough that goes around 
picking up with any old girl all the time, 
don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t. I knew when I first seen 
you that you wasn’t tough. I knew you 
was goin’ to be nice before ever you spoke 
to me.” 

“ Did you, honest?” 

“Uh huh!” 

“ Aw, gee! Wasn’t that funny? I was 
lonesome to-day, just like you. I come 
down to-day to pick up with somebody, 
too; an’ I didn’t care who it was, neither.” 

“ Aw, you hadn’t ought to do that!” 

“ Ain’t it funny we met each other like 
we done, though—both of us feelin’ like 
we done?” 

“T bet you think I’m bad, though!” 

“No, I don’t! Don’t you think I got 
sense? Why, I like you--honest I do! I 
been likin’ you all afternoon. I like you 
better ’n anybody I ever seen. I—I—” 

Neither of them knew how it happened, 
but somehow they found themselves trem- 
bling in each other’s arms. The girl lifted 
her face, and Jimmy bent with boyish rev- 
erence to touch her lips. 

“ T—I love you!” he blurted. “ Do you 
—love me?” 

“Uh huh!” 

“ Aw, gee!” 

They clung to each other, trembling, 
like frightened children in the dark. Jim- 
my patted Mary’s nestling head, and 
crooned to her, while his heart swelled 
with pity and pride—pity for her lonely 
loveliness and pride in his power to com- 
fort her. 

V 

THe hour grew late. 
deserted save by a few stragglers. 
girl stirred in Jimmy’s arms. 

“ Aw, I suppose we got to go,” she said 
regretfully. 


The beach was 
The 
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“‘ Say, you wasn’t kiddin’ when you said 
you — you loved me, was you?” Jimmy 
asked anxiously. 

“T do!” the girl protested with brave 
timidity. “Honest I do! I liked you 
when I first seen you standin’ there. I 
wanted to meet you right away; an’ I 
knew I was goin’ to, too. I knew you 
was goin’ to speak to me!” 

“ Did you, honest?” 

Jimmy held her tight. The fear of life 
and its loneliness was strong in him. 

“ Say, why couldn’t we—get married?” 
he blurted huskily. 

“ Aw!” 

“Why not? We love each other, don’t 
we? I love you enough—honest I do! I 
mean it. We're both lonesome an’ all. I 
got ’most five hundred dollars in the bank, 
an’ I bet we could get along. Will you?” 

“ Aw! ”? 

“Will you? Right away? I could get 
off at noon, an’ you could meet me at the 
City Hall. Will you? We could get the 
license an’ all there, an’ have it done right 
away.. I want you to, awful bad.” 

“ Honest?” 

“T just can’t stand it if you won't. 
Will you? To-morrow, at noon, at the 
City Hall? An’ then after work we could 
go look for—for a place an’ everything. 
Will you?” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“ Aw, gee! I just love you, Mary! Will 
you?” 

“Yes. I’m so scared an’ all alone, Jim- 
my. I love you an awful lot!” 

“ Aw, gee!” 


Jimmy forced his way anxiously through 
the noontime throng in City Hall Park. 
His heart was jumping with fear. He was 
quite certain that Mary would’ not be 


there. In the commonplace light of day 
the continued life of the previous night’s 
miracle seemed so impossible. 

He caught his breath sharply and broke 
involuntarily into a run. She was there! 
Waiting for him on the steps of the City 
Hall ~- trembling, radiant, lovely, and 
brave—the girl who was to be his wife! 

All the music of all the poetry ever writ- 
ten was sounding loud in Jimmy Lewis’s 
heart as he reached her side and hungrily 
took her hands. The echo of it was thrill- 
ing her being; but the only audible expres- 
sion of it all was: 

“ Hello, kid!” 
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REVIEW OF THE 1915-16 SEASON 
a BY MATTHEW WHITE JR. 











LAURA HOPE CREWS AND JOHN DREW IN A SCENE FROM 
From a photograth by White, 


EW YORK has just closed its most 
N successful theatrical season in at 
This in spite of 
Clayton Hamilton’s assertion that “ very 
few plays have been revealed which were 


least a decade. 


worthy of a second thought.” Mr. Ham- 
ilton, I should add, wrote this before he 
had seen “ Justice,” which, arriving in 
April, set all the critics gleefully ringing 
its praises. ‘The Unchastened Woman ” 
is no mean addition to the plays a thought- 
ful man would care to consider, and the 
first performance in America of Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Major Barbara ” was surely worth 
while, to say nothing of the initial presenta- 
tion here in English of Hauptmann’s “ The 
Weavers.” 


Moreover, in celebration of the ter- 
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“THE CHIEF” 
New York 


centenary, Broadway saw more than its 
usual share of Shakespeare, with James K. 
Hackett’s productions of “ Macbeth ” and 
“The Merry Wives,” both engagingly 
outfitted with Urban scenery, while Sir 
Herbert Tree’s “ King Henry VIII,” with 
its great cast and imposing pageantry, filled 
the big New Amsterdam Theater for seven 
weeks. Add to this the Drama Society’s 
praiseworthy effort to resuscitate “ The 
Tempest,” and you have a record to look 
back upon of which even your highbrow 
need not feel ashamed. 

For the rest, the box-office tale was 
mostly a merry one. “ The Boomerang,” 
at the Belasco, headed the procession with 
a run starting on August 9, and no end to 
it yet in sight, despite three matinées a 
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KATHERINE LA SALLE AND FRED NIBLO IN GEORGE COHAN’S COMEDY, 


“ HIT-THE-TRAIL HOLLIDAY" 


From a photograth by White, New York 


week for most of the period in an effort 
to. take care of the crowds. 

While the legitimate has reveled in this 
unwonted prosperity, both vaudeville and 
motion pictures in New York have suffered 
more or less. At least two of the Keith 
houses were compelled to reduce their 
prices, while two theaters that went over 
to films were restored to the flesh-and-blood 
performances, and a third was forced to 
cut its rates in half. Indeed, from pictures 
having hurt the plays, they have now come 
to be a help to them. Overproduction, 
which not long ago worked so much havoc 
among drama managers, has played hob 
with the movie crowd. In the mad com- 
petition to offer feature stuff, one concern 
after another has hired a Broadway house 
in an attempt to duplicate the big takings 
of “The Birth of a Nation.” Few of 
these ventures succeeded, but each of them 
temporarily removed another theater from 
the Broadway competition, thus leaving 
more people to fill those remaining. 


On the road, business has been as bad as 
last year, if not worse. Here the movies 
have wrought damage indeed, and only the 
most sterling attractions of the preceding 
season were able to keep themselves afloat 
and out of stock —a fate to which even 
“A Full House ” succumbed before snow 
ceased to fly. 

In Chicago, two plays—“It Pays to 
Advertise” and “ Experience ” — scored 
runs of twenty weeks or more, and a third 
success was that of Montgomery & 
Stone in “Chin-Chin.” Of the shows 
New York has not yet seen, a big dent in 
the Loop district was made by Taylor 
Holmes in “ His Majesty Bunker Bean,” 
“ Pollyanna ” played nine weeks there, and 
“So Long Letty,” out of the West, with 
Charlotte Granville, kept people talking 
and going. 

In Boston, “ Experience ” and “ It Pays 
to Advertise” were among the winners, 
while “ Twin Beds ” was compelled to play 
a return engagement. “ Daddy Long- 
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MARTHA HEDMAN AND WALLACE EDDINGER IN A SCENE FROM “THE BOOMERANG,” AT THE BELASCO 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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Legs ” and “ Hobson’s Choice ” were also 
among the favorites at the Hub. In 
Philadelphia, “ Pollyanna’s” eight weeks’ 
engagement was notable. 

Over in London nothing note- 
worthy came off. Pinero 























GRACE GEORGE AND CONWAY 
TEARLE IN “ THE EARTH,” 
MISS GEORGE'S FOURTH 
OFFERING IN HER SEASON 
OF REPERTOIRE 











From a photograph by 
White, New York 
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remaining till April 15. Next in favor 
was the American comedy, “ Romance,” 
with Doris Keane, dating from October 6, 
and at this writing still in high favor. 

“ A Little Bit of Fluff,” at the Cri- 
terion, has run since October 27. 

The Haymarket has done fairly 

well with “ Who Is He?” a semi- 
farcical crime - investigation play 
made by the prolific Horace 

Annesley Vachell from a 

novel by Mrs. Belloc 

Lowndes, while Charles 




































































forward a new play, “ The Big Drum,” 
but it had nothing to do with war, and 


made little noise. Of the new offerings, 
the one that had the longest run was not 
a play at all, but a revwe—* Shell Out,” 
staged at the Comedy on August 24 and 




















Hawtrey, with an admirable company, 
successfully appealed with yet another 
farce, “ Please Help Emily,” by a new 
writer, H. M. Harwood. 

The earliest of the English war plays, 
“The Man Who Stayed at Home,” is still 
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FLORENCE ENRIGHT AND HELEN WESTLEY IN “THE AGE OF REASON,” ONE OF THE FINAL GROUP 
OF PLAYLETS PRESENTED BY THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS IN THEIR SECOND SEASON 


From a photograph by White. New York 
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on the West End boards, having run con- 
tinuously from December 10, 1914. In 
musical comedy, “ To-Night’s the Night,” 
first seen in New York, has been playing at 
the London Gaiety since April 28, 1915, 
while “ Betty,” at Daly’s, ran almost a 
solid year. What effect the drastic new 
war tax will have on the theaters it is too 
early to determine, but managers feel that 
it will hit the legitimate houses hardest. 

Besides “ Romance,” the notable 
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tuous young woman failed to save it from 
a belated discard. 

“ The Boomerang,” at the Belasco, was 
the second play within a fortnight to bring 
a doctor’s office into prominence, “ The 
Last Laugh ” being the first, but, oh, what 
a difference in the outcome! The plot of 
“The Boomerang ” is almost mil; the au- 
thors, Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes, 
seem to have relied upon clever treatment 


? 





London offerings from the United 
States to date were “ Kick In,” Au- 
gust 28 to late November; “ The 
Only Girl,” September 25 to mid 
December; and “Stop Thief!” 
October 21 to Christmas. Spring 
productions from this side in the 
West End included “The Show 
Shop,” with Lady Tree in the part 
created in America by Zelda Sears, 
“ Kitty Mackay,” and “ The Boom- 
erang.” “ Disraeli,” too, was first 
seen in London on April 4. 

The first play in New York’s new 
season was “ The Last Laugh,” a 
farce by Dickey and Goddard, 


staged at the Thirty-Ninth Street 


Theater on July 29 of last year. It 
started off with good notices and 
every indication of a fair run. Ed- 
ward Abeles worked like a Trojan in 
the lead, but the thing seemed to lack 
staying qualities, and collapsed on 
the road after a forced run in town. 
Better luck attended a venture of the 
next week, just across the street at 
the Casino, where “ The Blue Para- 
dise,” a merry musical comedy of 
Vienna life, with Cecil Lean in a 
big part, pleased both press and 
people so weil that it is still on 
the bill-boards as I write. 

A different story must be 
told of “The Girl Who 
Smiles,” another musical 
venture which, although it 
held the stage for some 
time, never really got 
a grip on the pub- 
lic. Later in the 
season the man- 
agement tried to 
pump fresh life 
into the thing 
with the aid of 
Eva Tanguay, but 
even that tempes- 














EMILY STEVENS IN 
From a photograth by White, New York 



































“THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN" 
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MARY RYAN AND HARRY C. BROWNE IN A SCENE FROM 
























































‘THE HOUSE OF GLASS” 


From a thotograth by White, New York 


and the creation of types which the 
audience will find pleasure in recognizing. 
People like to flatter themselves that they 
are meeting the author half-way. 

In my judgment, you will find here a 
chief reason for the extraordinary hit of so 
frail a piece—-not forgetting, of course, the 
incomparable cast, which includes Martha 
Hedman, Arthur Byron, Wallace Eddinger, 
and Ruth Shepley, and also remembering 
Mr. Belasco’s never-failing good judgment 
in staging the play. “ The Boomerang ” 
carries off the blue ribbon for the longest 
continuous run of any drama in the 1915- 
1916 season, and I should not be surprised 


to see it keep on booming straight through 
the summer. 

At the Gaiety, the same theater where 
his farce, “ Officer 666,” was so successful, 
Augustin MacHugh came forward with a 
crook play, of which somebody aptly re- 
marked, the other day: 

“All it did was to use up a perfectly 
good title.” 

This was “Search Me,” the theme of 
which dealt farcically with thieves at a 
house-party. Howard Estabrook had the 
most to do, and did it well, but the public 
did not take kindly to the piece, and it soon 
faded from view. A happier fate attended 
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CHARLES WINNINGER, VALLI VALLI, AND FREDERIC SANTLEY IN “THE COHAN REVUE, 1916” 
From a photograth by White, New York 


the next new offering—‘‘ Under Fire,” a 
play of the great war by Roi Cooper 
Megrue, presented on August 11 at the 


Hudson, where it remained until New 
Year’s. While the piece was frankly melo- 
drama, there was so much of present-day 
realism in its unfolding, and so deftly did 
Frank Craven mingle truth and comedy in 
his réle of war correspondent, that it un- 
deniably deserved the distinction of being 
the only successful war play of the New 
York season. 

Two more farces were launched about 
this time. “Mr. Myd’s Mystery” was 
hopeless from the start, and soon gave a 
happy release to Taylor Holmes that he 
might create Bunker Bean. “ Some Baby,” 


once known as “ The Elixir of Youth” in 
Chicago, brought forward the third doctor 
of the season, this time in the person of 
Frank Lalor, who had a magic preparation 
to make old persons young. It was a funny 
idea, and after a fairly prosperous term in 
town the piece went on the road, where 
Jefferson D’Angelis swapped places with 
Lalor when the latter was drafted into 
“ Stop! Look! Listen!” 

On August 16 Edgar Selwyn, playwright- 
actor-manager, presented at the Harris a 
semiautobiography of his own early strug- 
gles. “ Rolling Stones,” as he called it, is 
a deft mingling of comedy, pathos, and 
melodrama, reminding one of Mr. Selwyn’s 
earlier success, “ The Country Boy.” The 
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author tells me that his favorite line in the 
dialogue is: 
No man is a failure until he admits it himself. 
Mr. Selwyn got two clever young men, 
Charles Ruggles and Harrison Ford, to 


play the two leading réles, and pleased his 
audiences mightily with the result. The 
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piece remained in New York until the end 
of the year, and then went to the other 
big cities. 

After an absence of three seasons May 
Irwin returned to the stage in “No. 13 
Washington Square,” a name afterward 
altered to “ No. 33 ” of the same locality, 
as a sop to the superstitious. It was an- 
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JOSEPHINE WHITTELL, JULIA SANDERSON, AND DONALD BRIAN IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY HIT, “SYBIL” 


From a photograth—copyrighted, 1916, by Charles Frohman, Inc. 
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other farce with a bed in it, but of course 
proved to be quite proper. The play was 
made by Leroy Scott from his novel of the 
same name, and enjoyed a fair measure of 
success both in town and on tour. 

August 25 saw the start of “ Common 
Clay,” at the Republic, where, as I type 
these words, it is nearing its three hun- 




















JOSE COLLINS, HARRY 


CONOR, ROY ATWELL, MAR- 
GARET NAMARA, AND JOHN 
CHARLES THOMAS IN THE 


dredth performance. Whether there would 
be the same agreeable tale to tell of it 
without Manager Woods’s superexcellent 
cast, I am not prepared to say. The story 
is of the theater wholly theatrical, and the 
emotions are played upon in a way that 
belongs rather to the days when the foot- 
lights flared gas than to these times of 
incandescent bulbs. But Jane Cowl proved 
an immense drawing-card, and with John 
Mason, Orme Caldara, Russ Whytall, and 
Dudley Hawley among the others, the play 
almost ceased to be the thing. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth recording that this drama 
of the “ double standard ” was written by 
Cleaves Kinkead, of George P. Baker’s 
famous English class at Harvard, and took 
the prize offered annually by the Castle 
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Square Theater, at which house it had a 
run of seventeen weeks in the spring of 
IQI5. 

Another Castle Square prize-winner was 
represented on Broadway a night or two 
later, when Cohan & Harris presented 
“ Young America,” by Fred Ballard, at the 
Astor. Acclaimed by the critics as “ a real 
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AT LAsT”’ 
From a photograph by White, New York 


~ 
ce 
play at last,” “an emphatic success,” and 
“of universal appeal,” this really clever 
little comedy, strong in both humor and 
pathos, only went to prove afresh the 
uncertainties of the theatrical game; for 
it lasted in Manhattan a bare three 
months, and was released for stock in the 
early spring. A clever dog, Jasper, seemed 
to get more out of the play than anybody 
else, for in April, when he returned to 
vaudeville, he was billed “late star of 
‘Young America.’ ” 

A posthumous comedy by Charles Klein, 
“ Cousin Lucy,” served as the new vehicle 
for Julian Eltinge, carrying him through 
some two months on Broadway and lasting 
all winter on the road. On the other hand, 
short shrift was served out to Jules Eckert 
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PHOEBE FOSTER AND SHELLEY HULL IN THE ROMANTIC COMEDY SUCCESS, “THE CINDERELLA MAN“ ' 
Goodman’s “Just Outside the Door,” on tour make good traveling for “The 
which was not saved by its capable acting. Road to Happiness,” a rural oddity starring 
Nor did two successful seasons back of it William Hodge, who, after he left town, 
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WALTER HAMPDEN AND JOSEPHINE VICTOR IN THE EUGENE WALTER DRAMA, “JUST A WOMAN” 


From a photograph by White, New York 


substituted “ Fixing Sister.” It is an open 
secret that Lawrence Whitman, the nominal 
author of both pieces, is none other than 
Mr. Hodge himself. 

A real winner by a new man, Max 
Marcin, started on September 1 at the 
Candler, and remained there to good busi- 
ness until the end of March. This was 
“The House of Glass,” the story of a 
woman’s past that turns not on sex or 
murder, but on theft—a theft, moreover, 
which she did not commit, but to which she 
was believed by the police, even after the 
lapse of ten years, to have been accessory. 
Mary Ryan acquitted herself finely as the 
long-suffering heroine, and a distinct hit 
was achieved by young Frank Thomas in 
the part of the repentant thief. Mr. Mar- 
cin’s joy over the success of his first play 
was mitigated by the failure of his second, 
“See My Lawyer,” staged the very next 
night at an adjoining theater on Forty- 





Second Street, whence it was removed to 
the storehouse within a fortnight. 

An early September offering was Marie 
Tempest in a revival of John Drew’s old 
vehicle, “ The Duke of Killicrankie,” fol- 
lowed by a one-act Barrie gem—‘ Rosa- 
lind,” never before seen in this country. 
The double bill was excellently played 
throughout, with Graham Browne in Mr. 
Drew’s place and Ferdinand Gottschalk 
again registering high in his old réle of 
Pitt-Welby. Nevertheless, the draw in 
New York was not very heavy after the 
first few nights, the run at the Lyceum did 
not extend beyond mid October, and the 
tour closed before January’s end, leaving 
Miss Tempest to go into vaudeville until a 
new vehicle could be procured. 

A George Cohan farce on an idea sug- 
gested by George Middleton and Guy 


Bolton, and with the Cohanesque title of 
such 


“ Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” proved 
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IRENE FENWICK AND HARRISON HUNTER IN THE FIRST ACT OF “ THE CO-RESPONDENT,” A PLAY 
OF NEWSPAPER AND SOCIETY LIFE 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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LILY CAHILL, BRANDON TYNAN, AND WILLIAM J. KELLY IN THE ROMANTIC IRISH COMEDY, 
“THE MELODY OF YOUTH” 


From a photograph by White, New York 


mighty good entertainment that, launched 
on September 13, it is still being played by 
Cohan’s brother-in-law, Fred Niblo, in the 


tail-end of the season. Billy Sunday sup- 
plies the prototype for the hero, and there 
is nothing in the whole piece, save perhaps 
a solitary drink of whisky for a second 
curtain, to give offense to the Sunday ad- 
herents. 

At this stage of the game a September 
heat-wave of extraordinary endurance and 
power took a hand in the proceedings. It 
caused the postponement of several open- 
ings and closed at least two shows which 
had just begun their metropolitan careers— 
“ Just Boys” and “ Our Children.” The 
latter, by Louis K. Anspacher, had enjoyed 
a lengthy run in Chicago the previous 
winter. 

Even the cooling breezes which arrived 
with the autumn equinox failed to save 
“Moloch,” a grim tragedy of war by 


Beulah Marie Dix, staged at the New 
Amsterdam with a cast imposing both in 
numbers and in quality. The thing was 
another of those “ plays with a message,” 
which are seldom convincing and almost 
never entertaining. Holbrook Blinn did 
the best he could at the top of the bill, 
while chief honors for the brief run were 
carried away by twenty-year-old Gareth 
Hughes as a lieutenant of the enemy who 
proves to have a heart. 

Flivvers appeared to be the order of 
these late September nights. ‘“ Husband 
and Wife,” a study in domestic economy 
by Charles Kenyon, lasted a bare week, 
while “Stolen Orders,” an expensively 
mounted melodrama from the other side, 
lost a lot of money for its sponsors during 
the brief period it was on view at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. Another big thing, 
“Town Topics,” made a stir in the news- 
papers through adroit press work preceding 
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its production at the Century, but eventual- 
ly landed its projector, Ned Wayburn, in 
bankruptcy. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this cata- 
logue of fiascoes to record that on Septem- 
ber 28 Grace George inaugurated her season 
of repertoire at the Playhouse with a re- 
vival of Langdon Mitchell’s comedy of 
manners, “ The New York Idea,” which 
first served Mrs. Fiske. Miss George, her 
play, her company, and -her scheme were 
all warmly greeted by press and public. 
Between the opening night and April 29, 
when she left New York to show Chicago 
the same offerings, William A. Brady’s 
clever wife presented “‘ The Liars,” by 
Henry Arthur Jones, “The Earth,” by 
James Bernard Fagan, and two comedies 
by Shaw—‘ Major Barbara,” for the first 
time in this country, and “ Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion.” Conway Tearle did 
yeoman’s service in the first four plays, 
Ernest Lawford was excellent in all of 
them, and Robert Warwick was requisi- 
tioned from the movies to become 


Captain Brassbound. 
Victor Herbert wrote a charming score 
and Henry Blossom an entertaining book 


for “ Princess Pat,” an operetta which, 
with fascinating Eleanor Painter and an 
efficient support, lasted at the Cort from 
September 29 to February 5. 

The last day of September saw the first 
flashes of a new craze which threatened to 
displace dancing in the affections of a 
fickle fashionable set seeking to amuse it- 
self. It came about through Charles B. 
Dillingham taking possession of the 
Hippodrome and introducing there an ice- 
skating act, “ Flirting at St. Moritz,” as an 
afterpiece to “ Hip-Hip-Hooray,” a win- 
ner in itself. Orville Harrold, Nat Wills, 
and Sousa’s band were also regular parts 
of this mammoth show, which made an 
instant hit, giving two performances a day, 
and stimulating such a strenuous advance 
sale of seats that an all-night box-office had 
to be opened. It looks as if the show may 
run all summer, 

It was a big gamble this young manager 
took, putting on such a tremendous bill 
in a house that had come to be regarded 
as a hoodoo. Moreover, note the uncer- 
tainties of catering to the public’s taste. 
The very next week Mr. Dillingham 
brought Elsie Janis back from London, her 
triumphs there thick upon her. He pre- 
sented her in “ Miss Information,” a piece 
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combining farce, melodrama, and vaude- 
ville, and affording the star an opportunity 
to do several amazing things; but the 
public turned the cold shoulder, and in 
about five weeks Miss Janis was receiving 
bids for the two-a-day. 

The Washington Square Players opened 
their second season at the Bandbox on 
October 4, and changed the bill of their 
group of one-act offerings about as often 
as Miss George altered hers. Once more 
they pleased, not only with the unique 
character of their plays, but with the 
striking if economical nature of their scenic 
investiture. Of the high lights in their 
year’s output I may mention “ Helena’s 
Husband,” by Philip Moeller, a historical 
comedy of Sparta laid about 1200 B.c.; 
“ Overtones,” a fantasy by Alice Gersten- 
berg; “ The Clod,” a picture of war-time 
on the border in 1863, by Lewis Beach; 
and “ The Magical City,” a play of mod- 
ern New York in free verse by Zoé Akins. 

On the same date, October 4, E. H. 
Sothern returned to town after a year’s 
absence, this time without Miss Marlowe. 
He opened at the Booth, with Charlotte 
Walker as leading woman, in “ The Two 
Virtues,” a frail but cleverly written com- 
edy by Alfred Sutro, followed by a revival 
of his father’s famous hit, “ Lord Dun- 
dreary.” These two offerings kept him ‘in 
town until January. He returned to the 
Shubert at the end of April, to play a 
month’s farewell, preceding his retirement, 
in a happy revival of “If I Were King.” 

In a group of three failures brought 
forward about this period, “ Quinneys’,” 
by the English playwright, Horace Annes- 
ley Vachell, was the longest to survive. 
Coming to the Maxine Elliott on October 
18, this romance of an antique-shop in 
Soho Square pleased most of the critics, 
but failed to divert the public, and had its 
shutters put up in Boston around Christ- 
mas time. 

“The Bargain,” an exceedingly serious 
drama, also from the other side, lasted less 
than a fortnight despite good work by such 
sterling players as Louis Calvert, Dorothy 
Donnelly, and Josephine Victor. ‘“ What 
Money Can’t Buy,” a romance of a myth- 
ical kingdom, by George Broadhurst, lived 
just six nights at the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theater. 

Per contra, “ The Unchastened Woman,” 
a study in feminine unpleasantness by 
Louis K. Anspacher, presented at the 
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Thirty-Ninth Street Theater on October 
10, played there until the 25th of March. 
It is a pleasant task to record public 
appreciation for so deserving an offering, a 
comedy that appeals to the intellect as 
well as to the emotions. Oliver Morosco 
outfitted it with an eminently capable cast, 
headed by Emily Stevens and including 
H. Reeves-Smith and Hassard Short. 

Contrary to its custom of many years, 
the Empire did not reopen on Labor Day 
with John Drew. At that time Mr. Drew 
was still hunting for a suitable vehicle, and 
the theater had already been placed at the 
disposal of Cyril Maude for a revival of 
his ever-popular “Grumpy.” Other re- 
vivals followed, this time at the hands of 
William Gillette, who gave a new generation 
a chance to see him in “ Sherlock Holmes ” 
and “ Secret Service.” 

In the same week the Shuberts put for- 
ward a new spectacle at the Winter 
Garden called “ A World of Pleasure,” and 
at the Shubert an offering of exactly 
opposite appeal—-Franz Lehar’s latest 


operetta, “ Alone At Last,” with leanings 
toward grand opera in both cast and score. 


Mme. Namara, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, sang the prima-donna 
réle opposite John Charles Thomas, whom 
we may one day find at the Metropolitan. 
The piece lasted in New York all winter, 
and then went on tour. 

Forsaking emotional work for the nonce, 
Ethel Barrymore proved equally acceptable 
in comedy, heading a long cast at the Ly- 
ceum in a dramatization by George V. 
Hobart and Edna Ferber of the latter’s 
Emma McChesney stories, under the name 
of “Our Mrs. McChesney.” William 
Boyd made Miss Barrymore an excellent 
leading man, and the play kept a series of 
audiences laughing and applauding until 
the end of February. 

A slightly longer run was achieved by 
“ Abe and Mawruss,” which presently had 
its name changed to one more nearly re- 
sembling Montague Glass’s earlier success, 
and for most of its stay at the Lyric it was 
known as “Potash and Perlmutter in 
Society.” Of the cast, Barney Bernard 
carried off chief honors as Abe Potash, 
while Julius Tannen was Perlmutter, and 
Louise Dresser his wife. 

Short shrift was administered to three 
offerings of late October, two of them on 
the sex order—‘ The Mark of the Beast ” 
and “ Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters ”—and one 
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a weak-kneed attempt to make fun of the 
war, with the title “‘ Sherman Was Right.” 

Brighter prospects hovered over the No- 
vember productions, of which “ Around the 
Map,” a musical globe-trot by the author 
of “ The Pink Lady,” arrived at the New 
Amsterdam on the first. The music was by 
Herman Finck, the scenery by Urban. 
The latter and the costumes were the dom- 
inating factors in the production, which 
held the boards for three months. 

Good fortune waited on a bright little 
comedy of English provincial life written 
by Harold Brighouse and presented by the 
Shuberts under the title of ‘“ Hobson’s 
Choice.” Molly Pearson, Whitford Kane, 
and A. G. Andrews distinguished them- 
selves in the cast, and the piece remained 
in New York from November 2 until 
February 26, after which it went to the 
other big cities. 

Yet another November winner was “ The 
Eternal Magdalene,” a serious play by 
Robert McLaughlin, a new man from 
Cleveland, which brought Julia Arthur back 
to the boards after several years’ absence. 
Without any pretense to literary value, the 
drama made an appeal to the emotions, and 
remained at the Forty-Eighth Street The- 
ater for two months and a half, after which 
three companies played it for a time on 
tour. 

Another Selwyn offering, produced a 
few nights later, was destined to prove 
the season’s knockout hit, next after 
“The Boomerang.” This was “ Fair and 
Warmer,” a farce by Avery Hopwood, who 
is a fellow townsman of McLaughlin’s, but 
who already has several other successes on 
his score-string— for instance, “ Seven 
Days ” and “ Nobody’s Widow.” A capital 
cast, including Janet Beecher, Madge Ken- 
nedy, Hamilton Revelle, to say nothing of 
John Cumberland, contributed to keeping 
the Eltinge Theater steadily packed from 
November 6 until—well, the play is still 
going on, and there are to be nine road 
companies doing it next season. 

November 10 completed a quartet of 
winners for the first half of the month. 
The fourth success was “The Great 
Lover,” a romantic comedy by Leo Dit- 
richstein and Frederic and Fanny Hatton. 
The piece was originally named “ Jean 
Paurel,” after the hero, an opera-singer, 
played by Mr. Ditrichstein; then it was 
presented in Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Cleveland as “Two Thousand Dollars a 
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Night.” The play, with its revelation of 
opera life behind the scenes, fairly took 
New York by storm, and established Leo 
Ditrichstein as no less firm a favorite un- 
der his new managers, Cohan & Harris, 
than he ever was under Belasco. At this 
time no date has been set for the end of 
the run at the Longacre. 

A couple of failures now intervened, 
which I will pass over for lack of space, 
and hasten on to John Drew’s advent in 
Thanksgiving week in an offering which, 
in my opinion, deserved to fail—‘ The 
Chief,” by Horace Vachell. This author 
seems to have bewitched British managers; 
at any rate, they keep constantly putting 
his productions on. “ The Chief” was a 
very weak sister indeed, and remained at 
the Empire only until Maude Adams ar- 
rived there for Christmas with “ Peter 
Pan,” which she followed with another 
revival, that of “ The Little Minister,” 
both filling the theater, of course. 

To close the November record, “ Sadie 
Love,” another farce by Avery Hopwood, 
fell far short of ringing the bull’s-eye, and 
was withdrawn after a very few weeks at 
the Gaiety. 

December 1 brought its first winner to 
the tiny Punch and Judy Theater— 
“ Treasure Island,” dramatized by Jules 
Eckert Goodman from the Robert Louis 
Stevenson story. Great was the amaze- 
ment of the public over Charles Hopkins’s 
choice of a spectacular piece for his small 
stage; but this was mingled with admira- 
tion when the results were seen. With 
nine scenes and twenty-four characters, not 
counting the parrot, nobody got in anybody 
else’s way, and there were no delays on 
making the shifts. Mr. Hopkins cast him- 
self for the comparatively unimportant part 
of Ben Gunn; his wife was Jim Hawkins, 
and Edward Emery Long John Silver. The 
piece ran until May 27. 

Lou-Tellegen made another attempt to 
“come back,” this time in a murder play 
that had been a hit in England, “ The 
Ware Case,” but he did not get very far 
with it. The sensation of the month proved 
to be “The Weavers,” Hauptmann’s graph- 
ic story of labor troubles, presented in New 
York for the first time in English by 
Emanuel Reicher at the Garden Theater 
on December 14, and remaining there until 
February 26. This was quite a run, con- 
sidering the out-of-the-way location of the 
house, the somber nature of the play, and 
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the fact that there was no opportunity to 
score in individual acting. 

Of three musical pieces produced 
around Christmas time, the least success- 
ful was the only one with a star. Gaby 
Deslys proved an actual handicap to 
“ Stop! Look! Listen!” which, with music 
by Irving Berlin and any number of clever 
specialties, might easily have registered a 
“Watch Your Step” record were it not 
for the big gap in the receipts made by 
Gaby’s salary. 

“Very Good Eddie,” founded on the 
farce “ Over Night,” with music by Jerome 
Kern, and people like Ernest Truex, Alice 
Dovey, and Ada Lewis in the cast, has 
kept on far into the spring-time at the 
Princess, while “ Katinka,” by Otto Hauer- 
bach and Rudolf Friml, plus T. Roy Barnes 
as fun-provider in chief, may last all sum- 
mer at the Lyric. “ Ruggles of Red Gap,” 
starring Ralph Herz, failed to hit it off 
very well with the critics, and stayed only 
a short time in the metropolis on its way 
between Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Just before New Year’s Day, Otis Skin- 
ner was welcomed at the Cohan in a new 
“comedy of character and situation” by 
Henry Arthur Jones, “ Cock o’ the Walk,” 
with its last act laid ahead on April 23, 
1916, as a Shakespeare tercentenary event. 
All that Mr. Skinner was called on to do 
was perhaps too easily within his grasp, 
but the play proved sufficiently entertaining 
and served him nicely for two months on 
Broadway, after which he went with it on 
tour as far as the Pacific coast. 

Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian, and Jo- 
seph Cawthorn found a happy successor 
to “ The Girl from Utah ” in “ Sybil,” with 
music by Victor Jacobi, which displaced 
“The Birth of a Nation” at the Liberty 
on January 10, and restored that house to 
flesh-and-blood entertainment with such a 
vim that it kept going till June 3. Robert 
Hilliard, seeking to play up the color-line 
in “ The Pride of Race,” which other man- 
agers refused to produce for him, became 
a producer himself in order to exploit it, 
but after a plucky fight of several weeks he 
retired from the field. 

Mid January brought to the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theater a new drama by 
Eugene Walter, “ Just a Woman.” This 
was very mediocre stuff, save for a wallop- 
ing punch in the third act, which Josephine 
Victor aided in landing where it did the 
most good. May 13 saw the final curtain. 
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The managers who have been howling 
that the public demands romance have in 
a measure been justified by the popularity 
of “The Cinderella Man,” by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, a childish affair with one 
real gem of a character—Jerry Primrose, 
the man-of-all-work, admirably played by 
Frank Bacon. Beginning January 17, 
June 1 saw it still the bill at the Hudson. 

Equally inexplicable to me was the four- 
teen weeks’ run of “ The Fear Market,” a 
play by Amélie Rives, exploiting a weekly 
publication that trades on blackmail. But 
I have no quarrel with the favor accorded 
Mrs. Fiske in “ Erstwhile Susan,” starting 
at the Gaiety on January 18, and con- 
tinuing there as I correct these proofs in 
the latter days of May. Founded by Marian 
de Forest on Helen R. Martin’s novel of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, “ Barnabetta,” 
the jerky movements of the play itself 
dwindle into second place beside the oppor- 
tunities it affords Mrs. Fiske for engaging 
work as Juliet Miller, the elocutionist from 
Iowa. 

Elsie Ferguson scored a flash-in-the-pan 
success with an exceedingly inept near-war 
play by Hall Caine—‘“ Margaret Schiller,” 
launched at the New Amsterdam on Jan- 
uary 31. Subsequently moved to the Em- 
pire, the piece ran until the end of March, 
when it was deservedly relegated to the 
storehouse. 

On February 7 James K. Hackett rescued 
the Criterion from the movies, and put on 
a handsomely mounted “ Macbeth,” with 
himself in the title-réle and Viola Allen for 
his murderous spouse. This ran for several 
weeks, until rheumatism laid the actor- 
manager low. He then substituted “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” in which 
Thomas A. Wise registered a pronounced 
hit as Falstaff, with Henrietta Crosman a 
close second as Mistress Page. The house 
was packed to the doors, but unhappily a 
previous contract prevented Wise from 
continuing, so the run was perforce limited 
to three weeks. 

The cleverest burlesque of Broadway 
shows ever offered on that thoroughfare was 
perpetrated by George Cohan and staged 
at the Astor Theater on February 9, under 
the name of “ The Cohan Revue, 1916.” 
George himself was not in it, but Richard 
Carle was, together with a lot of other 
clever people, including Valli Valli, Percy 
Ames, and Charles Winninger with a won- 
drous imitation of Leo Ditrichstein. The 
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entertainment achieved a big box-office suc- 
cess, and promises to last into hot weather. 

The winter bill at the Winter Garden was 
“ Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,” whose best foot 
was not a foot at all, even in this haunt of 
the dance, but Al Jolson’s voice as it told 
funny stories. His draft is big, so the 
thing will easily keep people coming till 
“The Passing Show of 1916” is ready. 

“The Melody of Youth,” a pleasing 
comedy of old Ireland by Brandon Tynan, 
didn’t set any rivers on fire, but managed 
to please enough folks to pass into its fourth 
month of run. Mr. Tynan himself, who 
was Joseph in the Bible-story play a few 
years ago, acted the chief part, and had an 
exceptionally clever company to help him. 

After a year’s absence from the pro- 
ducing field, Henry W. Savage came back 
with “Pom-Pom,” starring cute little 
Mitzi, erstwhile Mizzi Hajos, seen two 
seasons ago in “Sari.” With a tuneful 
score by Hugo Felix and a satisfying book 
by Anne Caldwell, to say nothing of the 
antics of Tom McNaughton, this comic 
opera of stage and thieves’ life contrived 
to make the Cohan Theater an attractive 
tarrying-place from the end of February 
to date. 

A Manhattan career of two months and 
a half was accorded to “The Heart of 
Wetona.” Written by George Scarborough, 
of “ Lure” renown, this drama of sex in- 
terest, laid against an Indian background, 
could easily have been told in one act in- 
stead of three. However, a good cast and 
Belasco direction worked the wonders that 
we sometimes see in the playhouse. 

A six-week run fell to “The Blue 
Envelope ”—a farce by two actors, Frank 
Hatch and Robert E. Homans—at the 
Cort. If its first two acts had been as 
good as its last, it might have substituted 
months for weeks as its duration of stay. 
Ralph Jones headed a capable cast. 

Mention has already been made of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s successful production of 
“King Henry VIII.” During the week 
following, on March 20, Lou-Tellegen 
appeared as Godred, a Celtic knight and 
prisoner of war, in a romantic comedy of 
the same period, in which Sydney Green- 
street played Henry VIII. This play, by 
J. and L. du Rocher, authors of “ Evi- 
dence,” ran the same number of nights as 
the Shakespeare offering, covering seven 
weeks. 

An equal space of time measured the 
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stay at the Empire of Augustus Thomas’s 
new war drama— Rio Grande.” The 
Mexican border troubles gave timeliness 
to the theme. Richard Bennett, Calvin 
Thomas, and Amelia Gardner were note- 
worthy in a company of sixteen, and there 
was a cleverly contrived effect to give the 
impression of a passing troop of cavalry. 

High-water mark in the season’s offerings 
was reached on April 3, when Corey, 
Williams & Riter presented John Gals- 
worthy’s “ Justice ” at the Candler Theater, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the critics and 
the evident delight of the public, judging 
by the size of the audiences and the length 
of the run, to which, as I write, no bound 
has yet been set. In an eminently capable 
cast, the American, John Barrymore, and 
the Australian, O. P. Heggie, particularly 
distinguish themselves. An __ interesting 
play of the spring-time was “The Co- 
Respondent,” by Alice Leal Pollock and 
Rita Reiman, starring Irene Fenwick, and 
keeping the boards at the Booth from 
April ro until May 20. 

The name of Shakespeare appeared for 
the first time in electric lights when the 
Drama Society flashed it over the por- 
tals of the Century Theater to announce 
their production of “ The Tempest.” With 
a simplified mounting that permitted the 
complete text to be used, and with a 
company including the Englishman, Louis 
Calvert, as Prospero, Walter Hampden as 
Caliban, and Jane Grey as Miranda, the 
grand old drama held the boards to good 
business for four weeks. 

Sir Herbert Tree followed his “ Henry 
VIIL” with “The Merchant of Venice ” 
in his Shakespeare tercentenary festival, 
this making the seventh Manhattan offer- 
ing of the season containing a trial scene. 
Tree, of course, was Shylock, with Lyn 
Harding as Antonio, and Elsie Ferguson— 
making her first essay in the classics—as 
Portia. Only seventeen nights could be 
allotted to this presentation, as Sir Herbert 
wished to show New York “ The Merry 
Wives,” with himself as Falstaff, Henrietta 
Crosman—from the Hackett production— 
as Mrs. Page, and Constance Collier as 
Mrs. Ford. 

Of the spring revivals the most successful 
was “ A Woman of No Importance.” In 
this we saw Margaret Anglin as Mrs. 
Arbuthnot—played here originally by Rose 
Coghlan; Holbrook Blinn in the réle of 
Lord Illingworth, written for Tree; George 
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Le Guere, the boy in “The Man from 
Home,” as Gerald; and versatile Annie 
Hughes, who once played Patricia O’Brien 
in “ The Chorus Lady” in England, as 
Mrs. Allonby, Produced on April 24, the 
Oscar Wilde comedy ran to full and 
enthusiastic houses for several weeks. 

On the same night Arnold Daly es- 
sayed to wear the mantle of the late 
Richard Mansfield in Clyde Fitch’s “ Beau 
Brummell,” but was adjudged to lack the 
necessary elegance to carry it off unchal- 
lenged, and his experiment lasted no more 
than a month. 

Less time than this marked the stay of 
“ The Great Pursuit,” Haddon Chambers’s 
rewritten version of his own play, “ The 
Idler.” Although presented with an all- 
star cast of eight featured names, the only 
one of the lot who really shone was Marie 
Tempest. As I write, this clever English- 
woman has just scored heavily in a new 
comedy, “A Lady’s Name,” by Cyril 
Harcourt, author of last season’s notable 
success, “ A Pair of Silk Stockings.” 

The Metropolitan Opera-House began its 
season of twenty weeks on November 15, 
with “Samson et Dalila,” a French offer- 
ing which was given in all five times, one 
less than the opera which carried off the 
blue ribbon for the greatest number of 
performances in the operatic year, the Rus- 
sian “ Boris Godunoff.” Only two novelties 
were brought forward—‘ Goyescas,” the 
three-scene Spanish tone-picture by poor 
Enrique Granados, who, with his wife, was 
killed when the Sussex was torpedoed; and 
the Russian “ Prince Igor,” by Alexander 
Borodin. It was the first representation 
on any stage of “ Goyescas,” which had 
five performances, as also had “ Prince 
Igor.” In all, fifteen Italian operas were 
given, twelve German, and about half a 
dozen of other schools. 

As usual, the biggest houses waited on 
Caruso, who remained throughout the sea- 
son. Farrar’s reappearance was delayed 
until late in the winter, when “ Carmen ” 
was revived, to be played four times. Of 
the new singers, Maria Barrientos, a 
Spanish coloratura soprano, made some- 
thing of a sensation in “ Lucia ” and “ The 
Barber of Seville.” De Luca, a barytone, 
was another successful addition to the 
roster. 

The opera season proper closed in New 
York on April 1, followed by four weeks 
of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet. 





A de Ford Pitney 


- [' ever I should be turned out on the 


street at night, with no money and 
no friends and no place to go, I 
know what I'd do!” 

“ What would you do, Kitty?” asked the 
pale girl at the second typewriter. 

“T’d just grab hold of the first good- 
looking man that looked as if he had 
money, and I’d make him give me some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep!” 

“You wouldn’t do anything of the kind, 
and you know it, Kitty,” said the pale girl 
shortly. 

A third typewriter girl, at the rickety 
machine farthest from the window, turned 
a shocked face. 

“Who said I would do anything wrong, 
Miss Smarty?” cried Kitty. “I just said 
that somebody would have to take care of 
me, and the only person who would listen 
to a girl would be some man.” 

“What would you do, Mr. Baldwin?” 
asked the third girl of the bookkeeper. 

“T don’t know. I guess I’d go to the 
municipal lodging-house with the rest of 
the bums.” 

The bookkeeper wiped his pen on the left 
sleeve of his shabby, out-at-elbows office 
coat. 

“ But suppose you were a woman?” the 
girl insisted. 

“I don’t know, Miss Mary. I never 
heard of a woman tramp. I guess respect- 


able women always have some friend or 
relative that they can go to.” 

The subject had more than academic 
interest for the three girls and the book- 
keeper. It was three weeks since they had 
received their small salaries. 

The concern was a little, cheap, fly-by- 
night mail-order business in one room. The 
second Saturday previous they had had two 
dollars doled out to each of them, with the 
promise that the deficit would be made 
good next pay-day. The week following 
there was nothing for the girls, but their 
employer told them that he would certainly 
have the money before next Saturday. It 
was Friday; the boss’s old roll-top desk in 
the corner had been closed all day, and he 
had not appeared. The prospects were 
dark. 

“If I don’t get my coin to-morrow, I’m 
goin’ to sick the Legal Aid Society on him,” 
declared Kitty. “‘ Mr. Mandelblum,’ I’m 
goin’ to tell him, ‘I may be nothing but a 
poor girl, but I know a wage account comes 
before everything else. And I’m goin’ to 
sue for my pay!’ That’s what I’ll tell him. 
I may be a poor girl, but I ain’t afraid to 
stand up for my rights!” 

“Say, you folks will all have to get out 
of here. Don’t take nothing but your own 
clothes.” 

A thick-set man with a heavy voice had 
come in while Kitty was talking. Another 
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thick-set man stood in the door. The first 
man did not remove his derby hat, but he 
unbuttoned his coat to show a badge 
pinned to his waistcoat. He rested his 
arm on the bookkeeper’s desk and stood at 
ease. 

“We're United States deputy marshals 
—that’s who we are, and this place is closed 
by official order.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Mandelblum? Have you 
seen him? Does he know about this?” 
asked the bookkeeper uncertainly. 

“ He’s at the commissioner’s office tryin’ 
to get bond, and if you ast me, I guess 
he'll be there some time,” said the deputy. 
“ Now, you folks will have to get out of 
here; and don’t take nothing but your own 
clothes, like I told you, because we got to 
‘ close this place and seal the door.” 

“How about our money?” screamed 
Kitty. ‘“ Will he be here to-morrow? We 
got to have our money. What about our 
pay?” 

“There won’t be nobody here to-mor- 
row, and this place won’t be open no more 
at all.” The deputy made the announce- 


ment with official callousness. “ As to your 
pay, sissy, I don’t know nothing about it, 


so there ain’t no use getting excited.” 


II 


THE girls huddled in a frightened group 
at the ground-floor entrance of the rusty 
old building. 

“Have you any money, Mary?” asked 
Kitty. 

“T’ve just got five cents car-fare,” said 
Mary. Her lips were white. “I intended 
to try to get some money from Mr. Mandel- 
blum to-night. My landlady said this was 
positively the last day I could stay there 
without paying her something. I don’t 
know what I'll do!” 

“Same here. Gee, this is fierce! Well, 
stand her off, kid. You’ve got to do it. 
There ain’t nothing else to do.” 

Nellie, the pale girl, lived with her mar- 
ried sister in Brooklyn. Mary and Kitty 

‘looked after her enviously as they started 
for the car-line. Mary was tall and very 
pretty. During her year in the city the 
red of her cheeks had faded to pink, and 
her eyes had grown duller, but she still 
was a strikingly pretty girl. Another year, 
and the pink would bleach to white and the 
tired look in her eyes would be chronic. 

Mary came to the city expecting to find 
everything interesting, to see lots of ex- 


” 
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citing things, and very probably to meet 
some desirable men. She found that city 
life consisted chiefly of hard work in bad 
air, and small pay. The men she met very 
soon taught her that the first thing a girl 
had to learn was how to protect herself. 

Her pay, Mary discovered, was simply 
caught up and whirled away by the cost of 
food and clothes. For the past three 
months she had been working for the mail- 
order concern, and had not been out of 
debt to her landlady in all that time. She 
had managed to squeeze out of her earnings 
the price of a fairly pretty dress and hat— 
an extravagance on which her landlady 
commented bitterly. The claim of youth 
and good looks to have pretty things had 
asserted itself as a kind of process of 
nature, without Mary’s volition. 

It was not because she was shiftless or 
extravagant that Mary was penniless and 
in debt for her room. She simply could 
not make enough to live like a human being 
—that was all. She had not a friend in 


_the city outside of her working associates. 


The boarding-house where Mary was in 
debt was one of those places in which the 
price of everything is whittled down about 
as fine as it can be whittled, and in con- 
sequence the weekly bills have to be settled 
very promptly. There was no margin for 
bookkeeping, slow collections, or bad 
accounts. 

Persons who live in generous ease would 
not like some of the ways in which a profit 
was skinned off the price scale, forced down 
to bed-rock by hot competition. The 
smallest-size lava tips were placed on the 
gas-jets. Any person who thought he could 
get around this by slipping in a larger tip 
would mighty soon find he was fooled, be- 
cause the pressure was turned three-fourths 
off in the basement. 

It was dark when Mary reached the 
house. She was glad, because Mrs. Fraley 
would be busy in the kitchen. Mary hur- 
ried through the dark, ill-smelling hall and 
ran lightly up the two flights to her rear 
hall-room. 

The door was locked! 

With a sick feeling Mary tried again. 
There was no doubt about it. She was 
locked out! 

She stood looking helplessly at the door 
for a minute or two. Then, with her un- 
der lip between her teeth and her eyes wide 
and frightened, she weakly descended the 
creaky stairs, holding by the banister-rail. 
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Under the dim glimmer of the miserly gas- 
jet in the lower hall Mrs. Fraley was wait- 
ing. She had heard Mary come in. 

Mrs. Fraley’s face was hot and shiny 
from bending over the range, and the deep 
lines in her cheeks and forehead were black 
in the feeble light. She did not say any- 
thing, and Mary was forced to open the 
conversation. 

“ My—my door seems to be fastened, 
Mrs. Fraley,” she said. ‘“ Maybe it was 
locked by accident.” 

“It wasn’t no accident,” said Mrs. 
Fraley in hard, carrying tones which she 
did not attempt to soft-pedal. “ You can’t 
get in that room until I get my money, 
that’s all. I got your trunk, and I'll keep 
it until you pay up. What do you think 
Iam?” Mrs. Fraley twisted her apron in 
her toil-maimed hands, and gave rein to 
her voice as she perceived that Mary had 
nothing for her. ‘“ What do you think I 
am, to let you go on living in my house 
and buy yourself swell clothes and never 
pay me?” 

“Mrs. Fraley,” pleaded Mary, low and 
desperately, “Mr. Mandelblum_ didn’t 


“come down to-day, and I couldn’t get the 


money he owes me. I haven’t any place 
to go but here.” 

“ Go to your friends! Don’t talk to me! 
I can’t pay my rent with no such excuses 
as that.” Mrs. Fraley turned doggedly 
toward the back stairs. “Go to your 
friends!” 

“ Mrs. Fraley—” 

“There’s just one thing, as sure as 
you’re born.” Mrs. Fraley wheeled and 
thrust her old, slavery-lined face into 
Mary’s. “ You can’t stay here or touch 
any of your things until you pay me. Now 
go to your friends! I’ve listened to you 
long enough.” 

Mrs. Fraley was not consciously cruel. 
She had found life implacable, according 
to her understanding of it, and the only 
way she knew was to be a wolf among the 
wolves. She could have filled her house 
with impoverished, pretty girls who liked 
nice hats, and could have let them owe her 
their room-rent; and pretty soon both she 
and the girls would have been turned out 
of doors. No woman on earth could have 
worked harder than Mrs. Fraley, or denied 
herself more harshly. 

Mary fled. She ran down the steps to 
get away from the disgrace of being shout- 
ed at publicly in the hall of the boarding- 
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house. Mechanically she hurried toward 
the place where she took the car in the 
morning. She was half-way to the corner 
when she realized where she was, and that 
she wasn’t going to work; that she wasn’t 
going to take the car, because she didn’t 
have five cents to pay her fare; that she 
didn’t have any place to go. 

The realization that she was on the 
street in the vast, cold city, hungry, with 
not a penny, no friends to turn to and no 
roof to shelter her, crept into Mary’s heart 
as the chill creeps into the heart of a swim- 
mer when he realizes that he can’t make 
shore. Terror seized her. She wanted to 
go back and throw herself on her knees to 
Mrs. Fraley, and only her foreknowledge 
that it would be useless prevented her from .- 
doing so. 

For a moment she was so frightened 
that she could barely move her iimbs. She 
tottered and felt for a railing to support 
her. 

“ What shall I do? 
she moaned. 

A man on his way home to his family 
stopped to look at her, and Mary pulled 
herself together and walked on. She 
turned her steps toward a former boarding- 
place, which she had left because of its 
dirtiness, and because the character of its 
boarders had become questionable. It was 
a walk of ten blocks. Her former land- 
lady met Mary without enthusiasm, even 
with hostility. 

“T’m full up,” she said. 
even give you a cot.” 

“Can’t you make room for me some- 
how, Mrs. Harris?” pleaded Mary. “I’ve 
lost my other room because the business I 
was working for failed. I haven’t got any 
money or any place to go.” 

“I don’t know where I’d put you, un- 
less you was to sleep with me, and I cer- 
tainly ain’t goin’ to have you do that. 
And I don’t knew no landlady that would 
take you in without even a suit-case, un- 
less you paid a week in advance.” 

Mrs. Harris shut her door in Mary’s 
face. 


What shall I do?” 


“TI couldn’t 


Ill 


Kitty lived on the upper East Side. It 
was a long and weary tramp. Mary 
walked down as fast as she could and 
crossed over through the north end of the 
park. Well-dressed people taking sleek 
pet dogs out for airings, and happy lovers 
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in pairs, glanced unseeing at the frightened 
girl who hastened past them. 

“ What’s the rush, sister?” asked a man 
in a low voice as Mary brushed past him 
in a dark place. 

She quickened her step, and he did not 
repeat the question or try to overtake her. 

In her troubled condition Mary took the 
wrong cross street for Kitty’s boarding- 
place, and had to walk two blocks back— 
blocks that seemed like miles. It was long 
after dinner-time when she at last found 
the house. It was a long time before a 
sullen woman opened the door, and it was 
a long time again before she answered 
Mary’s inquiry for Kitty. The woman 
scowled at Mary. 

“ She don’t live here no more. I don’t 
know where she went, and I ain’t caring.” 

Mary was unable to speak, but the fright 
and distress in her wide eyes were almost 
a cry. 

“ She went away a week ago, after her 
and me had some words about her using 
my gas to wash and iron in her room,” the 
woman added, answering Mary’s unspoken 
question. “She didn’t tell me where she 


was going. Her and me had some words 


—that’s all. I ain’t running no charity 
establishment, I told her, nor no light 
housekeepin’ rooms. If she wants to do 
light housekeepin’, let her go to some light 
housekeepin’ roomin’-house, I told her.” 

The landlady made it plain that she had 
given all the time she could spare to Mary. 

“No, I ain’t got no room that would 
suit you,” she responded to Mary’s des- 
perate application. “I wouldn’t take in 
nobody off’n the street without baggage 
unless I had a week in advance and refer- 
ences. I had trouble enough that way 
when I started in business. No, Kitty ain’t 
been in my house for a week. I don’t 
know nothing about her.” 

The pale typewriter girl lived in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. She 
had talked enough of her married sister 
and of her brother-in-law, who worked in 
a furniture-store, for Mary to know where 
she lived. 

It was with death in her heart that 
Mary started to walk the miles that lay 
between her and the Williamsburg Bridge. 
Consider those miles traversed, not on a 
magic carpet, not in a warm and cushioned 
limousine, but measured off a pace at a 
time in steps two feet long, up and down 
curbstones, across car-tracks, over rough, 
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ankle-twisting pavements, walk, walk, 
block after block and hour after hour! 

The picturesqueness of the great steel 
bridge so far above the East River was 
lost on Mary as she staggered across it in 
a nipping November wind. Her knees 
knocked together from weariness. Her 
feet were so lame and tired that every step 
was torture. Already it was growing late 
in the evening, and Williamsburg looked 
dark as Mary slowly descended the bridge 
approach. 

Finding the pale girl’s street was diffi- 
cult, but not impossible. Mary got the 
direction from a woman with a market- 
basket. 

At last she arrived at the street. She 
was so near exhaustion that only by a 
great effort could she concentrate her mind 
enough to read the numbers on the houses 
and direct her steps accordingly. She did 
not fully understand the situation for sev- 
eral minutes when she reached the num- 
ber she thought was right and discovered 
it was that of a coal-yard. 

Mary tried the first house beyond the 
coal-yard, and then dragged herself back . 
and tried the first house on the other side. 
She crossed the street and asked at the 
houses opposite. 

A little grocery-store, with candles and 
kindling-wood in its dirty window and a 
sack of coal in front, was just closing. 
Mary asked the proprietor if he knew Mrs. 
Charles Johnson. He knew all the people 
on the block, but nobody of that name. 

At the grocer’s suggestion Mary went to 
the nearest drug-store, to look at the direc- 
tory. There was page after page of John- 
sons, and nearly a column of Charles John- 
sons listed as “ clerks ”; but Mary had no 
clue as to which was the one she sought. 

She happened to glance up at the drug- 
gist’s clock, after she had spent a night- 
mare time in forcing her smarting eyes to 
travel up and down the list of Johnsons. 
To ease her feet and aching limbs, she was 
supporting herself by resting as much of 
her weight as she could on her arms as she 
read. 

Half past eleven, said the clock! Mary 
caught back a gasp of terror, but she 
could not stop the tears. 

She pretended still to be searching the 
directory. She wanted to ask somebody in 
the store where she should go, or what she 
should do, but she could not force her- 
self to go up to a stranger and tell her 
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trouble. She tried to make a start, but 
failed. She did not turn the leaf of the 
directory, but held her head down while 
the drops slipped along her cheeks and 
dripped on the book. 

“ What’s the matter with that girl at the 
directory?” asked a hard, unsympathetic 
voice behind the prescription-counter. 

A man at the cigar-stand and a young 
fellow who was whispering with the clerk 
at the soda-fountain turned to look. 

“ What’s the matter?” The druggist 
stepped out from behind the partition that 
veiled the mysteries of pill-rolling. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

Mary did not attempt to face the man, 
who was kindly intentioned enough. She 
whipped to the side door, hiding her face, 
and ran a few paces up the street. 

“Huh! Lot of queer people come in 
here,” remarked the druggist. 

“Her fellow’s gone back on her, I 
guess,” cynically observed the worldly-wise 
young man talking with the soda-fountain 
tender. 

Life 
course 


in the drug-store resumed its 


IV 


Mary’s burst of speed did not last long. 
She dropped into a lifeless walk. She kept 
moving, because if she had stopped she 
would have sunk down. It was easier to 
keep in motion than to stop and lean 
against a wall to rest and then get started 
again. Mary tried this, and made the 
discovery.. 

The street that led to the bridge was well 
lighted and astir with night life. Saloons, 
billiard-rooms, and Chinese restaurants 
were busy. Several men spoke to Mary, 
but she dully passed on without noticing 
them. She shrank from a policeman who 
gave her a hard look as he stood in front 
of a saloon window, big, powerful, warmly 
clad, swinging his night-stick by its thong. 

Shuffle, shuffle, shuffle! Mary did not 
know how she could ever climb the ap- 
proach to the bridge, but she did it. She 
got across the bridge by the process of put- 
ting one foot before the other. There was 
no feeling in her limbs but a numb ache. 
Her feet hurt so terribly that she wanted 
to cry out. Her reserves of youthful 
- strength still sustained her, but she was 
coming to the end of what she could do 
and endure. 

-It seemed like real luxury and ease to 
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be going down-hill at the New York end 
of the bridge, but then came again the 
interminable, stony - hearted pavements. 
Mary knew that there must be somewhere 
in the mighty city a shelter for such as her- 
self, but where to find it she did not know. 
To ask some stranger was a thing to which 
she could not bring herself. It was easier 
to walk and walk. 

Mary limped along Grand Street with a 
halting shuffle, purposeless, hopeless. A 
woman looked into her chalk-white face, 
half-open. mouth, and vacant eyes. 

“ Come in here, kid, and have a drink 
of something,” said the woman. “ You’re 
all in!” 

Mary turned at the kind words, but she 
shuddered away from the painted face and 
lips, twitched her arm free, and shuffled 
on. Her mind was almost stupefied, but 
the sacred instinct that is girlhood’s birth- 
right was still on duty. An invitation from 
a painted woman to go into a saloon was 
one thing that would always have power to 
terrify her. 

At the Bowery Mary turned north, fol- 
lowing the lights and the elevated railway. 
Her pace was a mere dead scuffle; her arms 
swung like limp, lifeless appendages. Men 
accosted her several times, but Mary did 
not hear them. She passed on in a syncope. 

At the corner of Third Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street she paused, but the sight 
of a policeman frightened her, and she 
stumbled straight ahead. At Twenty- 
Third Street she turned westward. The 
idea had come to her to go into another 
drug-store and look in the directory for a 
place for homeless girls; but she had so 
little courage left that she could not go in 
unless the book were out in plain sight. 
She knew she could not ask a clerk for it. 
She had looked in at several drug-store 
windows, but the directory was never in 
view. 

It was in a Twenty-Third Street drug- 
store that Mary saw a city directory and 
a telephone directory on a stand, with a 
reading-light over them. Several men were 
in the store, but Mary summoned up her 
strength and walked in. 

If you expect to find anything in a di- 
rectory, you have to know the precise title 
of what you seek. Mary blindly turned 
the leaves. She spent a long time aimless- 
ly reading people’s names. Every one of 
them, she dumbly reflected, had a house 
and a dinner-table and a bed. 
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The men at the counter nudged one an- 
other and watched her. At length the 
clerk called to Mary. 

“ Looking for something particular?” he 
said. 

Mary raised her piteous, frightened face. 

“T’m looking for a—for a home,” she 
stammered. 

“T guess you’ve got in the wrong place!” 
The clerk became stern and official. “I 
guess you’ve got in the wrong kind of 
place!” He stepped around the counter. 
“ This ain’t the place for you!” 

Mary did not wait. She found the door 
and escaped. 

“ Well, what do you know about that?” 
cried one of the men. 

“ Lookin’ for a home!” said the clerk. 
“Come right in here and said she was 
lookin’ for a home! What do you know 
about that? They say the police are on 
the job. I guess that shows you if the 
police are on the job!” 

“Well, you done just right, Charley. 
You didn’t monkey with her. You put her 


right out. Nobody could say but what you 
done just right, Charley. Gimme one of 


them ten-cent boxes of cigarettes. You 
done all right, Charley!” 
V 

Mary’s feet automatically carried her 
across the sidewalk and across the street. 
She kept on westward. She had taken so 
little heed of where she was that she was 
dimly surprised when she tottered into one 
of the smallest and most valuable parks in 
the world. Any live real-estate syndicate 
would be glad to cover Madison Square 
with gold pieces. All that Mary saw, how- 
ever, was the benches. 

Except for a few motionless dark forms, 
the park was deserted. Seeking to get 
away from the arc-lights, Mary passed two 
benches: and fell on the third. Ah-h-h-h! 
The blessed joy of getting her weight off 
her feet was too profound for spoken 
prayer, but every fiber in her frame sent 
up its mute thanksgiving. 

Her hands lay on the bench beside her 
like blocks of lead. Her feet seemed to 
weigh a ton each. 

Suddenly Mary found her head drop- 
ping. Drowsiness was claiming her. It 
was bitterly cold sitting still, but to get 
upon her feet again was an effort she could 
not make. She turned slowly, so as to rest 
one arm along the back of the bench, and 
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laid her head down on her sleeve. Thus 
she reclined in a half stupor, seeing, 
through half-closed lids, the frozen grass in 
the strips of light between the slats of the 
bench. 

Trying to get into an easier position, and 
to rest her other arm, she shifted slightly 
and slipped her hand under her cheek. 
The movement pushed her hat on one side. 
Every time she imagined for a second that 
she was almost comfortable, the cold would 
set its fangs afresh; and when she changed 
her position, the protest of a sore muscle 
would send a knife-stab through her. 

The occasional clang of street-car gongs 
on Broadway came dully to Mary’s ears. 
On a distant bench another waif of the 
night was trying to wrap himself in news- 
papers. Mary had no notion of the hour. 
She tried to think, but couldn’t. Her 
thoughts would not stay in line. 

A step aroused her to the knowledge that 
she must have lost consciousness. She sat 
upright quickly. 

Two stout gentlemen in silk hats, long, 
heavy greatcoats, and with warm mufflers 
wrapped about their jowls were coming 
along the walk, making the frosty pave- 
ment ring under the ferrules of their gold- 
mounted canes. One of them had a close- 
clipped silver mustache and the wrinkles of 
benevolence. The other wore his hat slight- 
ly tilted back, as if to give greater pub- 
licity to the advertisement of philanthropy 
written on his hale, ruddy countenance. 
Either of the men might have been Mary’s 
grandfather. 

“Tt was a fine meeting to-night!” one 
of them was saying in a sonorous, orator- 
ical voice. 

“It was, indeed! There was a get- 
together spirit pervading the gathering, a 
feeling of true brotherliness and mutual 
responsibility—each one ready to forget 
himself in seeking the welfare of others. 
What’s that?” 

The speaker paused as his eye fell on 
Mary. She was staring miserably, plead- 
ingly, at the men. They looked so rich, so 
well fed, so strong, so comfortingly elderly 
and respectable! 

She put up her stiffened hands awkward- 
ly to straighten her hat. Her pretty eyes 
were puffed, and her young face was 
pinched and disfigured by cold, fear, hun- 
ger, and need of rest. She swayed un- 
steadily from weakness and timid hope. 
These men must see her condition! 
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“ Dreadful!” exclaimed the white-mus- 
tached man. 

“ Dreadful, indeed!” echoed the ruddy 
gentleman. 

“T never see a sight like that,” said the 
first gentleman, as they walked on, “ that 
I do not say, ‘ But for grace, that might be 
I myself!’ ” 

“T only wish that every wayward girl 
might see the object-lesson of that poor 
creature sitting there,” reverberated the 
ruddy gentleman. 

Their words came back to Mary as she 
watched their broad backs move on toward 
Fifth Avenue. She was dimly incredulous, 
for the moment, that they really had 
passed her by. 

“ Shocking—in this twentieth century of 
our boasted civilization!” 

“Where are the police?” 

The heavy, firm-stepping, black figures 
passed out of ear-shot. 

Mary gave one sob that was merged in 
a convulsive shudder of utter wretched- 
ness. She sat and hugged herself. The 
wind began to stir, and its chill bit like 
acid on her wrists and face. Her teeth 


chattered, and she shook momentarily with 
spasms of shivering. 

Mary began to think that she would die 
before morning. Her blue lips moved. She 
prayed. 

“God, please don’t forget me! 


Don’t 
leave me here so miserable! I haven’t 
done anything wrong. God, please!” 

VI 

Tue step of another late passer sound- 
ed crisply. The gentlemen had spoken of 
the police. Could it be a policeman com- 
ing for her? Mary rose in fright. She 
did not know that her lips still were 
moving. 

“ Did you say something?” 

A man stopped beside Mary. He took 
off his hat as he spoke. Mary saw that he 
had good teeth, smiling eyes, and a wide, 
sealskin collar on his overcoat. 

“No, I did not,” she replied, almost un- 
intelligibly—her lips were so stiff. 

“IT beg your pardon. It’s a nice eve- 
ning to sit out under the trees, isn’t it? 
Now, what’s the trouble?” 

“T’m so c-c-cold, and I’ve no place to 
go!” 

“Up against it, eh? Well, you better 
get indoors somewhere, or you'll freeze to 
death before morning. . Come on over to 
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that all-night lunch-place, and I'll have 
you warmed up!” 

Mary tried to say, “ No, thanks,” but 
her will was temporarily in abeyance. She 
did as she was directed. The man escorted 
her across Twenty-Third Street, and seated 
her at one of the porcelain-topped tables. 
He hung up his overcoat and hat and stick, 
and took a chair opposite her. 

“ Suppose you have some coffee, and an 
oyster stew, and a steak and fried pota- 
toes,” he suggested. “I'll have an oyster 
stew to keep you company.” 

Mary was so utterly exhausted, men-— 
tally and physically, that she could only 
nod. She ate the oyster stew while the 
steak was being broiled. The hot food 
brought some of her color back. 

Her host quietly studied Mary. He 
was a knowing-looking, youngish man with 
a cynical glimmer in his eye, and hair that 
showed signs of thinning at the temples. 
The more he studied Mary the more in- 
terest he showed in her in a tactful way. 

Mary could not refuse to talk to him. 
She appreciated, with a sick, sinking feei- 
ing, that she was beholden for food to a 
strange man who had picked her up in the 
park, and that when he left her she would 
be so helpless that she could only go back 
to the park again. She answered timidly, 
and told herself that she must have cour- 
age and not cry. Her hip joints and knees 
and ankles hurt like toothache. With all 
her being she shrank from the thought of 
going back into the dreadful streets. 

“So you have no home and no friends 
and no money! Where do you expect to 
go?” 

Mary had told herself to have courage, 
and not to cry, but the big tears formed 
on her lower lashes and splashed down. 
There was no one to see them but the man. 
The world-weary, disillusioned artist of the 
pancakes and the toasted muffins was up in 
the front window, near his long griddle, 
talking to the all-night waiter. Mary and 
her host were virtually alone in the vasty 
cavern of the high-roofed, white-tiled 
lunch-room that could seat several hun- 
dred consumers of wheat-cakes. 

“ Now don’t do that! Don’t do that!” 
The man leaned toward her. “ Listen— 
you don’t have to spend the night in the 
streets. Now, don’t be afraid! You are 
not going to walk the streets. It’s half past 
two in the morning, and freezing. Ill look 
out for you.” 
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He paid the check, gave half a dollar to 
the waiter, and left the place with Mary. 
She tried to draw away from him on the 
sidewalk, but he was too strong and pur- 
poseful for her. She was so paralyzed by 
fatigue that her resistance was almost mil. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, half 
fearfully, half stupidly. 

“T’m taking you where you'll be com- 
fortable.” 

“ Where?” 

“ You'll see.” 

The food had brought some of Mary’s 
strength back, but she was forced to lean 
on his arm because of muscular weariness. 
He looked down on her. 

“ Poor little girl!” he said. 

“Where are we going?” 

“T’ll show you in just a minute.” 

“Ts it where somebody lives?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ Oh, I’m so tired!” 

“We're almost there.” 

Mary stumbled on sleepily. The warm 
meal had brought back an overpowering 
drowsiness. She almost fell once, so near 
was she to going to sleep on her feet. The 
man had to hold her up. When she looked 
about her, her eyes were as vacant as a 
tired child’s. 

“ Nearly there?” she muttered. 

“ This is the place.” 

Mary stumbled again and nearly fell in 
going up a short flight of stone steps. The 
man was opening a heavy mahogany door 
with a night-key. On the door was a brass 
plate with the words, “ Jurassa Bachelor 
Apartments.” 

“No! No!” 


Mary tried to pull away, but the man 
set her inside with a sweep of his arm and 


closed the door. They were in a dim hall. 
At the end was a bronze elevator grille. 
Before them was the heavy hand-rail and 
deep-green velvet carpet of a broad and 
easy stairway. 

“No! No! 
Mary. 

“ Listen,” urged the man. “ Don’t be 
insane! It’s nearly three o’clock. It’s be- 
low freezing. Can you walk the streets? 
Can you find any respectable place to take 
you in? What can you do?” 

“Let me out! Let me out!” Mary 
begged. 

If it had not been for his arm, she 
would have fallen, but she put her hands 
against his hard chest and pushed. 


Let me out!” pleaded 
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“You must be sensible,” he whispered. 
“ Don’t make a noise! You’ve got to let 
me take care of you.” 

Mary suddenly relaxed. She did not 
faint, but the strength went out of her, 
and she collapsed against him. He picked 
her up in his arms and carried her bodily 
up the stairs. 

VII 


SHE came to herself in a leather arm- 
chair before a glowing grate fire. The man 
was kneeling beside her, chafing her hands. 
She let him do it as she looked languidly 
around the room, surrendering to the phys- 
ical comfort. 

It was a large apartment, with couches, 
bookcases, pictures, easy chairs, and pipes 
and men’s things scattered about. The 
man had thrown off his overcoat. Mary’s 
hat was on a big library table that was 
loaded with books and magazines. A 
shaded electric lamp shed a soft light on 
the table. 

“ Are you all right now?” 

He stopped rubbing her hands, and they 
fell into Mary’s lap. 

“T feel better.” 

“ Are you warm?” 

“Yes. Oh, I must go! 
bring me up here?” 

“Why, my dear child, what else could I 
do? Sit still! I'll get you a glass of some- 
thing.” He opened a cellarette, and took 
out a crystal-stoppered flask and a liqueur- 
glass. “ Here, drink this. It will put new 
life in you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Just a little yellow Chartreuse.” 

“No, please! I never take anything 
like that.” 

“ All right, little girl! 
say. You own the place.” 

“T’m rested now. I must go!” 

“ Now, please be sensible. Don’t rush 
off the minute you arrive. You’re up here 
now, and you might as well stay long 
enough to have it do you some good.” 

The man stood by the mantel. He was 
tall and well set up. His close-fitting Tux- 
edo jacket set off his broad shoulders and 
slender waist. A set of nickel-plated dumb- 
bells, ranging from small to heavy weights, 
in a row beside a window-seat, showed that 
he paid attention to keeping himself in 
athletic trim. 

He looked somewhat older than Mary 
had thought at first. His hair was thin on 


How could you 


It’s for you to 
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the top of his head, as well as at the tem- 
ples. Lines ran from his nostrils to the 
corners of his thin lips, and the beginnings 
of crow’s-feet were at the corners of the 
small, black eyes that smiled down at 
Mary. 

“JT must go!” she said, getting un- 
steadily to her feet. 

“ Don’t think of such a thing. Sit down 
now and rest, and be sensible!” 

The man frightened Mary by stretching 
out his arm as if to press her into the chair. 
She sank down immediately, and he did 
not touch her. 

“There! That’s better. 
if your hands are warm.” 

He offered to take her hands again, but 
Mary drew away. 

“T mustn’t sit here but a second,” she 
stammered. “ You are very kind, but I 
can’t stay longer.” 

“Now please don’t act in that scared 
way! Don’t you suppose that if I’d met 
any of my friends to-night I’d have in- 
sisted on their coming up here and mak- 
ing themselves comfortable? Of course I 
would. Why can’t you and I act just like 
good friends? That’s all—nothing but 
good friends.” 

“ T appreciate all you have done, but—” 

“ There you are again, getting ready to 
say something foolish about going! Now 
sit still and be comfortable, and pretend 
we are good old friends.” 

He rested his hand argumentatively on 
the chair arm, and Mary leaped up and 
backed around the other side. 

“ Now, now!” he cried. “ Please don’t 
act in that unkind, distrustful way.” 

“T must go!” said Mary fearfully. 
“Thank you so much, but I must go!” 

-She started for the door, but he got in 
the way. She edged against the wall. 

“My dear child, you’re extremely un- 
kind! There’s nothing to be afraid of. I 
want to see you feel perfectly at home. 
The place is yours. Just let us be good 
friends.” 

He gently and encouragingly put his 
hand on her shoulder. Mary jumped away. 

“Why, little girl, you’re easily fright- 
ened,” he smiled. 

“ Really I—I must go!” 

“ Don’t talk of going.” 

“ But I have to!” 

“ Where can you go? 
out this way.” 

“ Yes, I must!” 


Let’s see now 


You mustn’t go 
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“No. You must let me take care of 
you. Can’t you trust me?” 

“ Please!” 

“You must stay here and rest, and be 
warm and comfortable. You mustn’t be 
afraid. Trust me!” 

“IT mustn’t stay longer. 
very much for all your kindness. 
to go!” 

“You certainly are a determined little 
girl. Shake hands, then.” 

He held out his palm. Mary timidly 
laid her hand upon it. His hand was very 
dry, but big and warm and strong. It 
clasped hers firmly. Her gloves were on 
the table. He drew her toward him. 

“ T can’t let you go like this. Be a good 
child! You can trust me to take the finest 
care of you.” He put his left arm in 
friendly, big-brother style around her 
shoulders. “ Come, be sensible—be a good 
little pal!” 

Mary wrenched herself away, her face 
so white and convulsed with fear that it 
was hardly recognizable. She snatched a 
pin from her hat and backed toward the 
door. Her blue eyes were round and blaz- 
ing, like a cornered animal’s. He took a 
step toward her, and she struck out twice, 
with snakelike strokes of the hatpin, at his 
hand and forearm. 

Her groping fingers found the knob, and 
she jerked the door open and ran out. Her 
last glimpse of him was as he stood by his 
table, gripping his wounded hand with the 
other, and snarling low-voiced curses 
through his teeth. 

Mary got out into the open air, and 
started for Mrs. Fraley’s boarding-house as 
straight as a homing pigeon. She had no 
strength or reason left. She was reduced 
to instinct, and instinct pointed her to- 
ward her old sleeping-place. 

She kept going in a blind fashion that 
kept no account of distance or fatigue. She 
leaned forward and lunged along. Her 
hands were miserably cold without her 
gloves. She folded her arms, to try to 
ease the pain in her fingers by pressing 
them between her arms and her sides. Her 
eyes were half closed, and she never turned 
her head to right or left. 

Night was almost gone when Mary ar- 
rived at the familiar, ugly street. In- 
stinct still guiding her, she walked past the 
house and went around into the alley. The 
rickety gate in the board fence was ajar. 
A stray dog was nosing in the garbage-can. 
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He flitted away as Mary pushed open the 
gate. 

She looked up at her third-floor win- 
dow. It was closed. It was possible, by 
climbing the bars of the kitchen window, 
to get up to the fire-escape. A girl, who 
was afterward sent away from the house 
by Mrs. Fraley, once had told in Mary’s 
hearing of getting in late that way. Mary’s 
subconscious sense had stored up the in- 
formation. 

No one saw the dark figure cautiously 
climbing the iron ladders of the fire-escape. 
Light was streaking the eastern sky, and 
in another half-hour Mrs. Fraley would be 
up and dressed and beginning the day’s 
work. 

Mary peered stealthily into her room. 
The bed was made up and empty. One 
hazard remained. Was the window fast- 
ened? No, it yielded to her hand, and she 
slipped inside. She threw off her outer 
garments, crawled into her narrow, hard, 
innocent, little white bed, and with a long, 
trembling sigh laid her head on the pillow. 


Vill 


SATURDAY was a long day for Mrs. 
Fraley. No applicant for Mary’s room ap- 
peared, and it was not until after dinner 
that the landlady climbed to the third 
floor. A letter had come for Mary, and 
Mrs. Fraley went up to see what things 
were left in the room. 

Mary had not opened her eyes in the 
fourteen hours. She opened them now to 
see Mrs. Fraley glaring at her. 
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The landlady closed the door behind her 
and stepped in slowly. Her eagle eye 
flashed upon a stain on the counterpane 
edge, at the foot of the bed. There was a 
spot on the window-sill. It was the print 
of the ball of Mary’s foot. 

Mrs. Fraley picked up one of Mary’s 
boots. There was no sole left on it. An- 
other little bloody track was on the rag 
rug beside the bed. The older woman sat 
down on the girl’s trunk, put her gray head 
into her twisted, black-knuckled hands, 
and began to cry. 

“ T’ll clean the place up! I will really, 
Mrs. Fraley,” whispered Mary. 

“No! No, my dear—TI didn’t mean 
that. I didn’t mean nothing like it at all. 
You know I’m not such a wicked woman 
as to mean that. Oh, my dear, you walked 
until your little feet was bloody!” 

While Mrs. Fraley was down-stairs get- 
ting her a tray of dinner, Mary sat up and 
opened her letter. It was from home. Her 
mother’s writing was hard to read by the 
faint light of the feeble gas-jet. 


Your father at last sold one of the lots. Didn’t 
get much for it. We send you thirty-five dollars. 
It will get you a dress, maybe; but come home 
if you can, and if you’ve got enough of city life. 
We want you. 

MorHer. 


Mary shook the envelope, and the blue 
money-order fell out. She lay back on the 
pillow, smiling happily, and softly mur- 
muring: 

“ Home!” 





A SONG OF THE ROAD 


Up-HILL, down-hill, 
Over a rough or slippery road, 

Where is the thought of ache or ill, 
The need of prize or goad, 

When sure foot walks and pure lip talks, 
And true eye glows beside one’s side? 


Up-hill, down-hill, 


Faith in the other for guide! 


Up-hill, down-hill— 

What but the lilt of the level way 
When two are one in peace and will, 

In spirit as in clay? 
How light the mesh uniting flesh 

When hearts are brimming, soul for soul, 


Up-hill, down-hill, 


Partners whatever the goal! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





THE 


PUBLICS BUSINESS 


If Divorce Is So, Why Should Not 
Marriage Be So, loo ¢ 


6y Hildegarde Hawthorne 


It is commonly considered that divorce is the 
public’s business, and that therefore all details 
connected with the parting of two persons who 
are married to each other, and who desire to dis- 
solve their partnership, is the property of the 
public, and fit for the public prints. ‘This being 
so, should not marriage also be the public’s busi- 
ness, and are not all details involved in the de- 
cision of two persons to set up a life partnership 
equally the property of the public, to be passed 
upon by the courts and exploited by the news- 


papers ? 


“WT DO love you, Harry, and I want noth- 
ing so much as to be your wife— 


only I do so dread the terrible pub- 

licity of the marriage-case! The news- 
papers are sure to be full—” 

“T know, darling; but other people have 

had to go through it, and so must we. Keep 


a stiff upper lip! When two people find 
they cannot live without each other, there’s 
no other way, you know. We must face 
the music. After all, you are worth it to 
me, and maybe, dearest, you will think that 
I am worth it to you.” 

She sank into his arms with a little sigh, 
half of happiness, half of suffering. A shy, 
high-strung type, Margery dreaded the 
horrid publicity that this readjustment of 
her life must bring upon her and her lover. 
What business of other people’s was it, 
anyhow, whether they married or didn’t 
marry? Surely it could not specially in- 
terest the general public to know that a 
household, a new home, was to be estab- 
lished? Yet the newspapers took this sort 
of thing up so! 

And then there was the court-room to 
face, and the jury—a set of men with whom 
neither she nor Harry had any point of 
contact. All these strangers could know 
nothing of the temperament of either of 


the two, or of the sweet companionship 
each had for the other. They could not 
possibly understand the hundred small and 
big reasons that made the petitioners long 
to live together as a married couple. 

And the judge! He would be some stiff 
old man, far more interested in the money 
side of the affair than in the youthful ar- 
dor of the love that attracted Harry to her, 
and made her happy to be able to attract 
him. Margery shivered as she pictured it 
all. But she did love Harry, and she be- 
lieved that a man and a woman who truly 
loved each other ought to be married. 

“ All right, dear,” she whispered. “ Will 
you see a lawyer about it, then?” 

He held her close. 

“ Bless you, Margery! And be sure I'll 
do all I can to get it through as quietly as 
possible,” the young man murmured, 


II 


“On, see this!” cried Mrs. Greene, a 
few mornings later, glancing at the news- 
paper, and arrested by a head-line. “ Well, 
what do you think of that?” 

Greene looked up from his griddle-cakes, 
which he was hurriedly consuming, his 
watch beside his plate, an ear stretched to 
the distance from which, every morning, 
the echo of the approaching nine-fifteen 
train warned him that he must be up and 
doing. . 

“ Huh?” he grunted. 

*“ Just listen! Do you know, I had sort 
of an idea there was something up at the 
Rogerses’! It’s right on the front page, with 
a perfectly awful picture of Margery. ‘ An- 
other Marriage in the Smart Younger Set 
of Our Suburb — Margery Rogers Makes 
Failure of Single Life—Harry Caswell, 
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Well Known in Business Circles of the 
Metropolis, Files Papers in Suit for Mar- 
riage — Both Parties Refuse to be Inter- 
view! ' ”? 

“Well, Margery’s a dandy girl,” re- 
marked Greene as he sprang to his feet 
and reached for his hat, for the faint toot 
of the locomotive had made its call, not to 
be disregarded. “I don’t see that it’s any 
one’s business whether she marries or not. 
S’-long, dear!” 

The bang of the front door punctuated 
the breadwinner’s brief good-by. Mrs. 
Greene sat back happily to study the 
lengthy column. For, if neither of the 


young people had consented to talk to the 
reporters, the cook at the Rogers house had 
proved less reticent. 


Miss Delia O'Flaherty, who has been a cook in 
the Rogers family for the past five months, as- 
serted that lately she had seen Miss Rogers and 
Mr. Caswell frequently together. She states that 
once, on stepping suddenly out on the front 
veranda, on her way to the corner grocery, she 
was sure that she had heard a sound—“ just for 
all the world like a good, old-fashioned smack,” 
she said, smiling. 

“Sure, an’ I’ve thought this long while there 
was something between the two of thim,” she 
told the reporter. “Mr. Caswell, he’s been here 
every blessed evenin’ in the week he could git here. 
I heard him say that very thing meself, so I did. 
An’ many’s the night he’s stayed till twelve, the 
two o’ thim murmuring like turtle-doves!” 

Mrs. Rogers refused to say anything, except 
that she did not consider it any business of the 
public whether or not her daughter wished to be 
married. Asked if Miss Margery had always been 
a good daughter, she declared that there wasn’t 
any mother who could say more for a child than 
she for hers. 

“Margery has always been devoted to her 
father and me,” she said. 

Asked whether she thought her daughter would 
prove a devoted wife, she declared that she had 
every faith in the fortunate outcome of the mar- 
riage, should Mr. Caswell’s suit be allowed. 

The lawyers in the case declare there is no state- 
ment to be made at present. 


There were other details, mainly con- 
cerning the past life of both of the young 
people, with some items about the mar- 
riages contracted by the parents on both 
sides; but Mrs. Greene knew all these, and 
skimmed hurriedly through them. 

“Wonder if I could get in and hear the 
case!” she mused, laying the newspaper 
down. “TI suppose Joe would make a fuss 
about it; he hates to have me ‘ haunt the 
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marriage courts,’ as he calls it. But I 
believe I'll try!” 


Ill 


WueEN Harry arrived at the Rogers 
home that evening, he brought a large 
sheaf of newspapers with him. The eve- 
ning papers had “played up” the case 
with big head-lines, and printed all sorts 
of special stories, raked up Heaven knew 
where. There were pictures of both young 
people, of their families, of the country 
place owned by Harry’s father, and of the 
suburban home of the Rogerses. There 
was a long interview with the gardener of 
the Caswell estate, who had been ordered 
to send flowers to Miss Rogers every 
morning. 

Margery met him inside the door. 

“ Come in quick,” she said. “ There are 
reporters all round, and though I suppose 
it’s too dark to take a picture now, they 
might work a flash-light. So far I’ve man- 
aged to dodge them. But you, poor boy 
—I’m sure you must have had a dreadful 
day of it!” 

“Pretty tough,” he agreed, smiling 
bravely at her, nevertheless. “‘ Haven’t 
been able to do a stroke of work all day. 
I brought the newspapers along; thought 
we’d better see just what they’re saying. 
I hear your cook is to be called as a wit- 
ness, and possibly old Dan, our gardener. 
And they say they’ve got hold of the taxi- 
driver who took us to the theater so often.” 

“T don’t care! It’s worth it,” respond- 
ed Margery. “ We couldn’t get on with- 
out each other any more, could we?” 

His only answer was a kiss. 


IV 


THE court-room, on the occasion of the 
trial of the suit, was crowded. Reporters 
were busy taking down notes about the 
costumes worn by Miss Rogers and her 
mother, who acc ied her, and cata- 
loguing the fashionable folk who filled the 
seats. The interest in the case had been 
heightened by rumors of collusion between 
the young couple involved. Miss Margery’s 
lawyers, however, stoutly maintained that 
this report was entirely baseless. 

“ Our client,” they announced, “ has no 
personal reason for desiring this marriage. 
Her life with her parents is most amicable, 
and she has been supported in luxury from 
babyhood. The mere fact that she has 
been a good deal in the company of the 
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petitioner is no evidence of collusion. The 
petitioner’s suit has come in the nature of 
a surprise to our client, and she recognizes 
no act on her part that could have led him 
to seek this marriage.” 


V 


Mrs. GREENE was bubbling with excite- 
ment when her husband reached home on 
the evening following the last day of the 
Rogers-Caswell marriage-suit. She had not 
missed an hour of the case. 

“ Well, I suppose you read in the news- 
paper that it’s all settled and the mar- 
riage allowed,” she said, as he came up- 
stairs to get ready for dinner. “ My dear, 
it was perfectly thrilling! Some of the 
letters read were beautiful. Mr. Caswell 
made the most wonderful love in them! I 
wished so much there had been some of 
Margery’s; they ought to be worth hear- 
ing, too. She looked lovely, though she 
was pale as a sheet. Every now and then 
she would look over at Mr. Caswell—such 
a look—I don’t wonder he’s in love with 
her! It was plain enough to see she was 
just as eager for the marriage as he. Any- 
how, I think it’s absurd that a mutual de- 
sire for marrying should be regarded as a 
bar to marriage in our State. In some 
States they say it’s considered a perfectly 
good ground for it, and so it is. It comes 
to people getting round the law, that’s all. 

“The jury sat right up when the 
Rogerses’ cook went into the witness-box. 
She was so funny and Irish, and maybe 
just a little coarse, too. When she was 
asked if she’d ever seen any quarrel or 
signs of disagreement between the two, she 
made them all laugh. 

“« Sure an’ I have, yer honor!’ she cried. 
‘ There was wan toime when Miss Margery 
wouldn’t spake to him for three days, so 
there was. But ain’t we all human, yer 
honor? I’m a widow woman now, but 
when Jim was alive—and a good husband 
he was to me—it’s the foine fight we had 
ivery wance in so often, and our marriage 
none the worse for it, though maybe some 
of the dishes was broke!’ 

“Even Margery smiled, and the judge 
had to rap for order.” 

Greene listened, evidently 
But he shook his head. 

“T don’t see what on earth you want to 
go and listen to all that sort of stuff for, 
Effie. I feel it’s scarcely decent to pry into 
other people’s affairs to that extent. It’s 
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nobody’s business whether Margery and 
young Caswell get married or not, so far 
as I can see. There ought to be a law 
against having anything more than just 
the notice of a marriage in the newspapers, 
that’s what, and only those who have ac- 
tual business in the court should be allowed 
in. That would put an end to all this un- 
healthy curiosity. Makes me sick!” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Joe! Marriage is the 
public’s business quite as much as the in- 
dividual’s; and where that’s so, it’s the 
public’s right to know all the circum- 
stances. Of course, I do think that they 
go too far once in a while. In the suit 
between Billy Brown and Mae Husted, 
where they showed the whole trousseau to 
the jury, for instance—” 

“Makes me sick!” reiterated Greene, 
heaving himself out of his chair as the maid 
announced dinner. “We're all crazy, 
that’s what we are!” 

VI 

Harry and Margery sat in the corner of 
the veranda, under the shadow of the 
sweet-smelling honeysuckle, talking in low 
voices. 

“TI know we did right, dearest,” Mar- 
gery was saying, “ We do love each other, 
and we do want to live together as man 
and wife, and we’ve been perfectly frank 
and open about it. But somehow I can’t 
shake off the horrid, vulgarizing publicity 
we are forced into by the law. I can’t see 
that it is any one’s affair whether or not 
we love each other. Dragging in a whole 
crowd of curious strangers to snicker over 
the secret things of our hearts, to measure 
our happiness— Good Heavens!” 

A sob choked the young girl’s voice. 

“It’s hateful, hateful!” the young man 
agreed, trying to soothe her, while his own 
heart ached with rage and pity. “ But it’s 
over now, darling. We must just forget it. 
Some day, perhaps, this world will really 
be civilized, and a man and a woman will 
be allowed to decide for themselves 
whether or not they want to be husband 
and wife without having to tell the public 
their reasons. You do love me, dearest, 
don’t you?” 

Margery laughed, low and uncertainly, 
but she leaned close to her lover. 

“Yes, Harry, I do, in spite of all those 
lies I had to tell to prove there wasn’t eny 
—what do they call it?—collusion,” she 
murmured. 
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sion of complete solitude that en- 

compassed him. The warm June 
sunshine seemed to illumine the entire land 
for miles on every side. The blue Brittany 
sea, the huge, contorted cliffs of granite, 
the white houses of the little village of Pen- 
march, where he was staying, and those of 
Piougastel, piercing the distant haze, made 
the place seem as far from Paris as New 
York itself, with its specter of office drudg- 
ery in the past. 

There was no living thing beneath the 
vast arch of the sky besides himself, except 
the wheeling sea-mews and a seal whose 
head bobbed among the waves beneath him. 

Seated on his camp-stool, he worked 
bravely at his seascape. Each stroke of 
the brush seemed fraught with inspiration; 
there were incredible colors in the pink 
sides of the scarred rocks, the heather, the 
amber line that curved like a Titan’s bow 
along the edge of the horizon clouds. 

Leslie’s father, who had owned one of 
the old-established export businesses of 
New York, had reluctantly agreed to let 
him spend two years in Paris, to study 
painting. Toward the end of that period, 
when he had accomplished nothing, and 


ESLIE WENTWORTH liked the illu- 


New York, with its routine of dreary 
drudgery, seemed an inevitability of the 
near future, the elder Wentworth had died, 
leaving the business to his employees and 
a moderate competence to his son. Hav- 
ing no ties in America, Leslie had stayed 
in France. 

He had left Paris a month before the 
school closed, to visit Brittany, where the 
sea is bluer than anywhere else, and 
the scenery grander, in artists’ eyes. But 
the three days of his sojourn in Penmarch 
had dragged heavily. 

On this morning his eyes seemed to have 
been opened. He had gone to work with 
avidity. As he lost himself in the joy of 
his task, his mind ran on through the 
dreary years in New York, the dreams and 
hopes of Paris, into the unmapped future. 

Looking up presently, Leslie saw the 
seal’s head again nearer to him. The edge 
of the cliff extended in a long line against 
the water, and the creature seemed to be 
swimming at the extreme edge of his vision. 
He picked up a stone idly and flung it 
over the cliff. It splashed into the waves 
beside the seal’s head. 

There was a swift commotion in the 
water. Now Leslie saw the gleam of a 
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white shoulder and a dark, dripping coil 
of what was unmistakably a girl’s hair. 

He sat still, horrified by his mistake. 
The swimmer had disappeared between the 
edge of the cliffs and the shelving beach 
beneath. Presently he went on painting; 
but the discovery was thought-provoking, 
embarrassing. Leslie hoped the swimmer 
would not come to upbraid him, and yet he 
wondered, with the curiosity of twenty- 
five, if she were young. 

Presently, under the impression that the 
view of the rocks was better from the ex- 
treme edge of the cliff, he moved his easel 
and camp-stool forward. 

A girl was making her leisurely way up 
the ascent—a girl with the dead-white skin 
and jet-black hair of the Celt, walking 
with the free gait of one accustomed to the 
rocks. As she came nearer, Leslie saw 
that she had red, curving lips, and the 
thin features and slightly peaked chin that 
the old painters loved, with the slender 
throat that Rossetti drew, round which 
clung her hastily coiled and still dripping 
tresses. 

Leslie looked down at her and stared. 
If she were true to type, her eyes must be 
blue. He hoped they were not brown! 

She had nearly reached the summit 
when she became aware of him. She raised 
her eyes, and they were as blue as the 
Breton seas, with black, curling lashes. 

She started and uttered a little exclama- 
tion. Her little foot, poised in uncertainty 
upon the gravel of the treacherous path- 
way, slipped. She stumbled, and clung 
with both hands to a projecting rock, 
poised there between sea and heaven. Un- 
der her was the sheer precipice, and past 
her rained an avalanche of sand. 

Leslie sprang forward and scrambled 
down the slope. He caught her as she 
tottered, grasped her by the waist, and in 
a moment had swung her safely to the top 
of the cliff. 

He could not take his eyes from her 
face. She was more wonderful than he 
could have dared to dream; not with the 
regularity of feature that sculptors praise, 
but with an inward loveliness, a spiritual- 
ity, which seemed to flame through the 
flesh and transmute it. Her eyes were like 
sunlight on mountain pools; her bosom 
rose and fell rapidly as she struggled for 
even breath. 

“ Thank you, monsieur,” she said. “ But 
I should not have fallen if you had not 


startled me. Was it you who were throw- 
ing stones at me?” 

“T am sorry, mademoiselle,” stammered 
Leslie. “I mistook you for a seal.” 

She laughed, and then he laughed, too. 
Catching sight of the easel, she became 
grave again. She looked at him anxiously, 
and there was a hard tone in her next 
words: 

“ Why have you come here?* Surely you 
are not what you claim to be!” 

“TI claim to be nobody,” said Leslie, 
“ except an unknown painter.” 

“ Ah, it is not necessary to tell me that! 
I am accustomed to being followed and 
watched, especially in these days.” 

Leslie reddened. 

“T don’t know whom you take me to 
be, mademoiselle,” he answered; “ but I 
did not even know that you were here.” 

“Then why do you happen to be here? 
You speak like an American, but tourists 
never come to Penmarch. There is noth- 
ing to see here. If one wants to inspect 
the megaliths, one goes to Piougastel.” 

“I am sorry,” said Leslie, “if I have 
trespassed upon the inhospitality of your 
country.” 

She looked at him as if only partly 
convinced. 

“ But you must not say that!” she ex- 
claimed. “ We are the soul of hospitality 
when we know—when we know that our 
hospitality is not being betrayed.” 

“ But why should any one wish to be- 
tray you, or spy on you, mademoiselle?” 
asked Leslie. 

She looked at him searchingly. 
as if satisfied, she answered: 

“Yes, I see now that you are really a 
painter. Pray forgive me, monsieur.” 

She was on the point of leaving him, and 
the precious moment must be.captured be- 
fore it became irretrievable. 

“IT do not know that I can forgive so 
easily,” said Leslie loftily. 

“ Monsieur!” 

“ At least, I must exact conditions.” 

“Conditions?” she repeated proudly. 
“ Conditions for extending your forgive- 
ness? Is my offense so great as that? 
What are they, then, these conditions?” 

“ That you will let me paint you,” said 
Leslie with inspiration. 

“ Paint me? Why, monsieur, that would 
be charming! I have never been painted, 
and it was always my father’s hope, be- 
fore he died, that my portrait could be 


Then, 
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made, as have been those of our ancestors 
for ever so far back. But, you see, we 
are not rich now—not since the Revolu- 
tion, when we lost nearly all our lands, 
and so it has never come to pass. And I 
am afraid that you would be terribly ex- 
pensive, monsieur.” 

“ But I did not mean to ask money for 
painting you!” cried Leslie indignantly. 
“]T am not a professional painter, made- 
moiselle. I want to paint you for nothing 
—as the price of my forgiveness, I mean.” 

“You set a high value upon your for- 
giveness, I see, monsieur,” answered the 
girl, smiling. “ Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible. You see, at present, things being 
so very disturbed, I cannot ask you to 
come to the chdteau.” 

“ But I did not wish—I mean, that was 
not my suggestion,” persisted Leslie. “I 
want to paint you here—just as you are.” 

She seemed suddenly to grow conscious 
of her dripping hair, her short walking- 
skirt, and her sand-shoes. A flame of color 
crimsoned her cheek and throat. 

“You will not refuse me?” pleaded 
Leslie eagerly. ‘“ You see, the scene here 
is so beautiful, with the ocean and those 


huge rocks; only it lacks something—you, 
here in the foreground. Won’t you please 
sit down on this stone and leave your hair 
just as it is?” 

She obeyed him in pretty confusion, and 
he began sketching her into the foreground 


of his picture. For a few minutes there 
followed silence. 

“Do you know, I am intrigued about 
you, monsieur?” asked the girl presently. 
“You are an American, and yet you have 
also the Parisian accent to some extent: 
And then it is so early for a tourist. Have 
you lived in Paris, monsieur?” 

“ Nearly two years, mademoiselle,” an- 
swered Leslie, painting busily. “ You see, 
I study in the Beaux Arts.” 

“But what has brought you to Pen- 
march, monsieur? I de not wish to seem 
inquisitive.” 

“T think it must have been fate,” said 
Leslie. 

“ But it is impossible to understand fate 
until it has accomplished its plan.” 

“ Fortune, then—good fortune. Have I 
not found you in Penmarch?” Then, fear- 
ing that he had uttered a clumsy compli- 
ment, he added quickly: “ You see, made- 
moiselle, you are just the French type that 
should go into this picture.” 
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“ Monsieur!” 

The girl was decidedly angry now, and 
the color in her cheeks was drawn there by 
neither confusion nor pleasure. 

“ Monsieur, you must not call me 
French, if you please! I have not a drop 
of French blood in my body, not so far 
back as our history goes. I am Breton, 
pure Breton, and we pride ourselves on not 
being French. We are the real people of 
Brittany, who have always been here.” 

The name Penmarch forced itself upon 
Leslie’s consciousness. Of course! This 
was the very heart of Brittany. There 
were “Pens” in allied Cornwall, too— 
Penzance, Pentewan, Pendeen. And the 
black hair and eyes of radiant blue could 
be nothing but Breton. 

“You see, we take great pride in our 
race,” she added seriously. “The D’Ys’s 
were lords of all these parts once, and 
dukes before the annexation in 1532. Na- 
tions do not love to lose their freedom.” 

“ But that was a long time ago, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

“ Not too long for loyal memories,” she 
retorted. “ And never till now have the 
D’Ys intermarried with Frenchmen.” 

“Until your father’s day?” 
Leslie. 

“ Till mine!” she cried with vehemence. 

Leslie felt his blood chill. It was, of 
course, absurd; yet the thought that this 
girl was a married woman filled him with 
inexplicable fury. And she had let him 
address her as “ mademoiselle.” 

‘“I have made a mistake, then, ma- 
dame,” he said quietly. 

“ Not yet,” she answered with mockery, 
which seemed, however, to be turned in- 
ward. “ No, you have addressed me cor- 
rectly, monsieur. But I am talking non- 
sense, and it is time for me to go, or they 
will come to look for me. Adieu, mon- 
sieur! I trust your picture of the Breton 
girl will be successful, and find you a 
wealthy purchaser.” 

“ Thank you, mademoiselle, but I shall 
not attempt to sel] it. I intend to keep it. 
But please wait a moment—I must see you 
again!” 

“Impossible, monsieur,” she answered 
nervously. 

“ But the painting, then—” , 

“Surely you can get another model?” 

“T must finish painting you,” he replied. 
“Won’t you please try to give me one 
more sitting? You see, this was so short!” 


asked 
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“ Indeed, I should wish to oblige you, 
monsieur,” answered the girl frankly, “ but 
it is not possible. It would be most un- 
wise for me to be seen here. I am not 
free. It is necessary to deceive, to run 
away, when I wish to be alone. I cannot 
explain anything more.” 

“ But if we were to meet here by acci- 
dent to-morrow morning—” 

The girl did not seem annoyed at his 
persistence, but she glanced nervously 
along the road toward Penmarch, and over 
the downs. 

“T do not know,” she answered, not 
choosing to meet the suggestion in pleas- 
antry. “ Perhaps— but I must go now. 
Do not detain me, or they will miss me.” 

“One moment, then. You will tell me 
your name?” . 

“ Marie d’Ys. Now let me go!” 

He raised his hat and stepped aside, but 
the look in his eyes was frankly self-reveal- 
ing, and he saw that she read it. He saw, 


too, in her own eyes, before the veil fell, 
that answer which youth makes to youth 
so unmistakably. 

“T cannot promise, monsieur, but if it 
is possible I shall come,” she said in a low 


voice. 

A moment afterward she was scrambling 
down the cliff. From its edge Leslie 
watched her gain the beach and set off hur- 
riedly in the direction of Penmarch. 


II 


“Wuo is she? I do not know whom 
you mean, monsieur.” 

Old Mme. Latour faced Leslie defiantly, 
her hands on her hips, her wrinkled face 
set fast in inexpressive age. 

Leslie felt certain that his hostess was 
lying to him. It was impossible for her to 
have spent her life in Penmarch and not 
to know Marie d’Ys. Yet some instinct 
had held him from mentioning the girl’s 
name. 

“ She lives in the chdteau.” 

“There are many chdteaux, M. Went- 
worth. Perhaps you refer to the niece of 
the Baron de Piougastel, who was visiting 
there with her mother.” 

“T do not think it can have been she, 
Mme. Latour.” 

“ Perhaps the cousin of the Comte de 
Villiers,” said the old woman, shrugging 
her shoulders. ‘“ We do not interest our- 
selves in the affairs of the gentry. I must 
draw the water, monsieur.” 
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Leslie stood in the garden, watching the 
farmer’s wife as she made her way, with 
her yoke of pails, toward the well. In his 
hay-field her husband was busy with his 
scythe. Under a hedgerow the cows 
chewed lazily. The fowls were scrambling 
in their enclosure. 

Everything about the farmyard had that 
settled aspect that comes from long usage. 
The Latours had lived there nearly forty 
years. It was incredible that they should 
not know Marie d’Ys. Whatever might be 
the mystery that surrounded her, Leslie 
was resolved to fathom it. 

He took his easel, canvas, paint-box, and 
camp-stool, put on his hat, and left the 
farmhouse. Looking back, he saw that 
Mme. Latour had ceased drawing water, 
and was watching him. 

The Penmarch road lay between the 
farm and the downs, which sloped gently 
toward the distant cliffs. Leslie, heavily 
encumbered, was approaching the highway 
when he heard the sound of horses going 
at a canter. He stopped and waited for 
them to pass. An instant later they round- 
ed the curve of the road, and, out of a 
cloud of dust, the riders resolved them- 
selves into Marie d’Ys and a young man. 

The canter eased to a trot. Leslie set 
down his easel and raised his hat. The 
girl looked him full in the face without a 
sign of recognition as she rode by. Star- 
ing after them, he saw her companion bend 
toward her, and saw her shake her head. 
They disappeared in the distance, leaving 
him with a sense of abject foolishness. 

He took up his easel angrily and crossed 
the downs until he reached the sea. He 
set up his canvas; but the picture which 
had inspired him on the preceding day 
seemed barren and weak. He was half 
tempted to resolve it into a smear of tur- 
pentine. The scene had lost its interest. 

Stronger than his disappointment was 
the sense that he had made a fool of him- 
self. He had magnified a chance acquaint- 
ance into a friendship. He thought of the 
words that he had once overheard from the 
lips of a famous man in a Paris café: 

“ Happiness, my boy, consists in the art 
of accepting the gifts of fortune without 
anticipating regular dividends.” 

It was a long time before Leslie was able 
to set himself to work. He sat staring 
moodily out at the sea, and looking along 
the shore in the vain hope that she was 
coming for the sitting. 
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Hours must have passed. The sun was 
beginning to get low in the sky when he 
realized that he had had no dinner. The 
thought of the comfortable farmhouse be- 
gan to become alluring. He wished that 
he had never seen the girl on the cliffs. 
There was not the slightest chance that she 
would come. She had shown him that he 
was less than nothing in her eyes when she 
cut him on the road. And, not content 
with that humiliation, he had gone on 
making a fool of himself all day! 

He took a paint-stained rag from the 
box, dipped it in turpentine, and drew it 
across the figure in the foreground. The 
face of Marie d’Ys became a shapeless 
smear of carmine. 

Suddenly he saw her coming quickly up 
the cleft in the cliffs, scrambling with agile 
grace from rock to rock. He looked in 
blank consternation at the picture, and 
turned it hastily round upon the easel. 

Then he looked up to see her standing 
before him, breathing quickly from the 
effort of the ascent. 

“ What must you have thought of me, 
monsieur, this morning?” she said in a low 
voice. “I did not hope you would be here, 
but I had to come to tell you how—how 
very sorry I am. It is unpardonable to be 
discourteous; and to you, who are so kind 
as to wish to paint me!” 

Leslie, in turn, stammered some painful 
words that meant nothing at all. The re- 
vulsion of feeling was almost stupefying. 

“T must explain hurriedly, monsieur,” 
she continued. “ That gentleman who 
rode with me was the Baron de Piougastel. 
If I had recognized you, I should have got 
into much trouble. You see—” 

“T understand, Mile. d’Ys,” said Leslie 
gently. ‘“ But surely you are at liberty to 
choose your friends?” 

“ Unfortunately no, monsieur.” 

“ But at least it should be your father 
who would issue such a command?” 

“You don’t understand, monsieur. My 
father is dead, and I have no one except 
a cousin in Paris, an elderly woman whom 
I have never seen. I am quite alone.” 

“ But that makes the matter worse,” 
said Leslie. ‘‘ Why should you submit to 
the dictation of the Baron de Piougastel?” 

“Tt is useless, monsieur,” she said im- 
patiently. “I cannot explain to you. And 
I could not have come this morning even 
if the baron had not invited me to ride 
with him. Your picture, my poor picture, 
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may never be finished, perhaps. But 
doubtless you have changed your mind 
about painting it, and have already erased 
it,” she continued, approaching the easel. 

Leslie looked at her in horror. Her 
hands were already at the edges of the 
canvas. 

“ Mademoiselle, please do not touch it!” 

She looked back at him, still holding the 
canvas. 

“TI assure you, monsieur, that I shall not 
be angry because you have changed your 
mind.” 

“ Mile. d’Ys, I implore you—” 

But he was too late, for the girl’s eyes 
were fixed upon the murdered thing. She 
looked at it with curling lip, then quietly 
replaced the canvas upon the pegs. 

“T am not offended, I assure you, mon- 
sieur,” she said coldly. “ Not at all! It 
was very natural. Only I am a little cu- 
rious to know—” 

“ Let me assure you—” 

“Why it was only my face that you 
blotted out, monsieur, and not the whole 
of me.” 

“T’ll tell you, then,” said Leslie desper- 
ately. “I lost my temper!” 

“You lost your temper, monsieur? 
Why, how absurd! Men do not lose their 
tempers, do they? At least, not gentlemen! 
But I do you an injustice, no doubt, for 
the provocation was very great, and it was 
absurd that an artist should feel satisfied 
with me as a model.” 

“ Mademoiselle, please do not amuse 
yourself with me,” Leslie begged. “I lost 
my self-control because, when you cut me 
this morning, I thought I was nothing in 
your eyes. Then I waited for hours here 
on the cliff, and you did not come.” 

He had put himself at her mercy. He 
saw that; she could abase him in the dust 
as a presumptuous fool. Instead, her 
whole expression changed, and she looked 
at him with grave seriousness. 

“T am so very sorry,” she said earnest- 
ly. “I did not dream, monsieur, that you 
had paid me the compliment of being in- 
terested in me, except as your model. It 
was wrong and foolish of me to talk with 
you yesterday, and to let myself be paint- 
ed. I know,” she added frankly, “ that al- 
most all women have the power to make 
men interested in them, and I am afraid 
I—I liked you to be interested in me. But, 
monsieur, you must forget all about that. 
You will forgive me and forget all about 
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our meeting yesterday, and this to-day, 
will you not?” 

“ Why should I forget?” 

“ Because it is necessary,” she answered 
in a voice almost inaudible. 

He looked at her dizzily. He could 
hardly restrain himself from some act of 
folly. The thought that she was going 
away forever was maddening; and yet he 
knew that so slight an acquaintance war- 
ranted nothing, justified nothing. 

Before he could reply, he heard a voice 
calling faintly from the beach below. The 
girl started. 

“Tt is Annette,” she said; “my maid, 
who has come to look for me. Adieu, 
monsieur!”’ She stretched out her hands. 
“Thank you so very much. You must 
forget now, but I—I shall remember!” 

He was amazed at the sob in her voice. 
He tried to hold her, to utter the words 
that burned in him; but she was gone, 
leaving him staring into the rim of the sun 
that danced on the top of the waves. 


Ill 


For three or four days Leslie clung to 
the hope that Marie would return. Each 
morning he took his camp-stool and easel 
to the same place on the cliffs, looking 
alternately along the beach and along the 
Penmarch road. But he never saw her, 
and gradually the memory of those two 
strange meetings became like a dream. 

He tried again and again to paint her 
into the picture, but, though her face was 
as distinct as ever in his mind’s eye, he 
was totally unable to reproduce it upon 
the canvas. He felt as if some spell had 
been woven about him. 

Old Jacques Latour, whom Leslie ques- 
tioned, proved as uncommunicative as his 
wife. And the young painter was _aware 
that they had begun to watch his depar- 
tures and arrivals with more than formal 
interest or rustic curiosity. 

In the kitchen of the old farmhouse, 
with its low, -beamed ceiling, from which 
hams hung, to be pulled each in turn along 
the wire within the recesses of the capa- 
cious chimney; in the dairy, when Mme. 
Latour was churning; in the garden, when 
the old man pottered among his geraniums 
and calceolarias—here Leslie felt intimate 
with the old people. But at any hint of a 
question concerning their neighbors they 
exchanged meaning glances, and the twin 
fonts of speech ran dry. 
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Neither of the Latours had gone into 
Penmarch since Leslie’s arrival, and he had 
postponed his projected trip to the village 
since his encounter on the cliffs. The sit- 
uation of the farm was singularly lonely. 
Nobody had come to the door except a 
beggar, a pedler, and the butcher. During 
the first three days of his sojourn Leslie 
had seen nobody from outside except these 
three, Marie d’Ys, and her riding com- 
panion, the Baron de Piougastel. 

On the fourth day he noticed a man, 
apparently a stranger, and well dressed, 
pacing up and down the Penmarch road 
near the farmhouse. On the fifth he saw 
the same man and a companion watching 
him as he went toward the cliffs. That 
afternoon he perceived a third man on the 
beach below. 

While unobtrusive, they seemed not un- 
interested in Leslie’s movements. But his 
mind was too full of another matter for 
him to resent their presence, even though 
one of the trio came strolling along the 
cliffs within easy view of his unfinished 
canvas. 

It was not until the sixth day that the 
pertinacity of the strangers became uncom- 
fortable. Then, for the first time, it oc- 
curred to Leslie that he might be the sub- 
ject of their interest. What confirmed this 
was old Pére Latour’s shrug of the shoul- - 
ders when he referred to the matter. He 
remembered the words of Marie d’Ys: 

“T am less free than many. I am not 
free at all,” she had said. 

Was it possible that the strangers knew 
of their meetings, and were watching to 
prevent another one? 

With this thought there came to Leslie 
the insistent one that he must see the girl 
again. If he could not clear up the mys- 
tery, at least he could plead with her not 
to make her resolution final. 

Unwise as he knew the scheme to be, it 
fastened itself upon his mind during sleep, 
and on the eighth morning he arose with 
the determination to go to the chdteau. At 
worst, it would be nothing more than a 
friendly visit, such as was permissible to 
any man. At best, it might be something 
with the promise of more. 

He did not leave the farmhouse until 
after the noon meal. The afternoon might 
be the best time. At one o’clock he started 
out along the Penmarch road. 

A couple of hundred paces from the 
farm two men started up from the side of 
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the road and stood looking at him. As he 
approached, one of them stepped forward. 

“What do you want?” demanded Leslie, 
turning upon them angrily. 

“Tt is a fine day, monsieur,” grinned the 
man, regarding the American warily. 

“ Yes, it is a fine day, but do you want 
anything of me?” 

“ Nothing, monsieur,” replied the man, 
a little confused. 

His companion, a dapper little man, with 
the scrutinizing eyes of a detective, came 
forward in his place. 

“ Monsieur has undoubtedly come to 
Penmarch to paint,” he said. 

“Well? Must I be questioned?” 

“ Oh, by no means, monsieur.”’ 

Nevertheless, the pair watched Leslie as 
he went along the road until the curve hid 
them from his sight. But they did not 
follow him. He began to think that per- 
haps they were customs officers. Stran- 
gers might be suspected of smuggling. 

He dismissed the idea from his mind as 
he strode exultantly along the road, which 
ran between banks of heather. The fra- 
grance of wild roses was in the air. The 


sky was blue, as a June sky should be, 


dappled with curls of cloud. From an im- 
mense height a lark was singing. 

Leslie’s confidence increased as he strode 
onward. He thought he understood the 
reason why he was forbidden to go to the 
chéteau. Doubtless the family was im- 
poverished, and Marie would feel sensitive 
in the presence of a stranger. Every diffi- 
culty had smoothed itself away by the time 
he reached the outskirts of Penmarch. 

The lines of straggling, whitewashed 
houses began, one on either side of the 
winding road. Just within the village 
Leslie came upon the parish church, a lit- 
tle, ancient structure of weather-worn 
stone. As he passed it, he saw approach- 
ing him a figure in black—a priest, wearing 
a wide skirt with close-set buttons;.a man 
of great age, bowed, decrepit, and with a 
parchment skin cloven with wrinkles. 

The old priest leaned heavily upon his 
stick as he walked up the long street. A 
child bowed to him; a peasant raised his 
cap. It was M. Renard, the village curé. 

He raised his head and saw Leslie. A 
glance of anger flashed from his eyes. He 
raised his stick and flourished it. 

“ Another of you!” he piped. “ Are we 
not peaceful folk in Penmarch, then, that 
you should dare to set your spies on us?” 
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Leslie laid his hand gently on the old 
priest’s arm, but the curé did not seem to 
understand the gesture. He shook himself 
free. 

“T tell you what I have told the rest,” 
he cried, in a thin, piercing tremolo which 
echoed like the notes of a flute. “ You can 
take my old carcass and hang it, or do 
what you like with it, but you shall not 
silence my tongue from bearing witness 
while I can speak! Fourscore years and 
eleven have I lived. I have seen the Bour- 
bons; I have seen the days of July. What 
has been will be again, and true men will 
come into their own!” 

Leslie tried to step by, but now the old 
priest had seized his arm in turn, and the 
narrow street was filled with an angry mob 
that swarmed out of the doorways. Near- 
ly all were women; one shook her fist in 
Leslie’s face, arms were raised frantically, 
and menacing shouts uttered. 

Buffeted this way and that, and utterly 
ignorant of the cause of all this hostility, 
Leslie could do no more than retreat un- 
til he was able to set his back against the 
church door and wait for his aggressors’ 
initiative. But suddenly all was changed. 
A bustling and important little personage 
pushed his way through the crowd, attend- 
ed by a lad whom Leslie recognized imme- 
diately as the driver of the butcher’s cart. 
Grotesquely enough, the apprentice’s rec- 
ognition of the painter had saved him from 
a serious plight. 

“Come this way,” said the bustling lit- 
tle man, taking Leslie by the arm. “ Dis- 
perse!”” he added, shouting to the crowd. 
“This gentleman is all right. He is an 
American from Paris. Trudeau vouches 
for him.” 

Leslie, feeling uncommonly foolish, suf- 
fered the little man to lead him away from 
the church. 

“T am M. Caumon, the mayor,” said 
the little man. “I am glad to have saved 
you, monsieur. The people are excitable, 
and do not like strangers. They mistook 
you for another. What is your business in 
Penmarch?” 

“Ts it necessary to have business in or- 
der to stroll into Penmarch from Pére 
Latour’s house?” demanded Leslie. 

“ Not usually, monsieur,” answered the 
mayor; “but at present it is advisable. 
There have been political troubles here.” 

“ But what has that to do with me? Is 
there any reason, M. Caumon, why I 
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should have been molested here, and pes- 
tered by those ragamuffins along the 
road?” 

“Those ragamuffins, monsieur,” began 
the mayor, and turned upon the few who 
were still following them. “ Get out!” he 
shouted, shaking his fist at a cluster of 
children, who scattered with alacrity. 
“ Those ragamuffins, monsieur, are repre- 
sentatives of the republic,” he continued 
loftily. ‘“ Our people here are pardonably 
annoyed at their presence, because they do 
not favor the republic. You were mis- 
taken for one of them—that’s all. You 
are, no doubt, M. Leslie Wentworth, the 
American from Paris, concerning whom 
M. Latour furnished me with particulars 
for my register.” 

“Yes, and I think your people should 
have had more sense,” said Leslie. 

“You are perfectly right, monsieur,” 
the mayor admitted. “ Be so kind as to 
accept the apologies of Penmarch. It is all 
right now. We love to welcome Americans 
even before the tourist season. You are 
no doubt on your way to visit the mega- 
liths. A Druid relic, monsicur, a memen- 


to of prechristian times, and well worth 


visiting. The main stone is nearly twenty- 
one meters in height. You will see them 
when we reach the bend of the road.” 

He led him through the village, pausing 
a moment outside the last house, a pretty, 
rose-covered cottage. 

“ Mine,” he explained. “ Inside the vil- 
lage limits I am the mayor and govern- 
ment representative; but here I become 
like the rest. This is my inn, monsieur, 
where I cater to the American parties from 
Piougastel who become thirsty after seeing 
the megaliths. I have excellent wine, and 
can supply you with a meal at any time.” 

They turned the bend in the road, and 
Leslie caught sight of the sea again. On 
the precipitous cliff the mass of the mighty 
megaliths, huge Druid stones placed in a 
circle, stood out in grandeur and mystery. 

“There are our megaliths, monsieur,” 
said M. Caumon. “ The main stone, near- 
ly twenty-one meters in height, stands, as 
you see, facing the east. On Midsummer 
Morning the shaft of the rising sun falls 
aslant on it.” He reeled off his story as 
if he had spoken it innumerable times. 
“Twelve thousand years ago, when these 
stones were set up, the light struck it in 
the center. Thus, by the changes in the 
heavens, we determine the age of our mon- 
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uments. A barbarian effort, monsteur, and 
yet we Bretons are proud of our ancestors’ 
achievement. It is amazing how they man- 
aged to transport these huge blocks from 
the quarries, a mile along the shore. The 
country people say that he who stands 
within the circle on Midsummer Eve ob- 
tains his heart’s desire.” 

“Why, that is to-morrow!” Leslie ex- 
claimed. 

“You will doubtless enjoy your visit, 
monsieur,”’ continued the mayor. “I trust 
you will speak favorably of the megaliths 
when you revisit America, so that perhaps 
a purchaser may be found for them.” 

‘““A purchaser for those monuments!” 

“Yes, monsieur. You see, the granite 
is too hard to be pulverized for repairing 
our roads, and I have heard that Ameri- 
cans are fond of purchasing ancient objects 
of all kinds. These could be had cheaply, 
and the proceeds would enrich our treasury 
and that of Piougastel, to whom they joint- 
ly belong. I must leave you now, mon- 
sieur. Do not forget my inn. If you re- 
turn by the road, you will assuredly not be 
molested, although it is almost as quick a 
journey along the shore.” 

Raising his hat respectfully, the mayor 
turned away. 

“ One moment—” Leslie began. 

And then he looked up and realized that 
the question upon his lips need not be 
asked at all. For on a rise behind the 
megaliths stood an old building half hid- 
den in trees, with a garden that sloped 
down toward the sea and the monuments. 
It was unmistakably the chéteau. 


IV 


THE sun was half-way down the west as 
Leslie pushed open the wicket gate that 
shut the garden from the downs. Outside 
was desolation, a barren wilderness of 
heather and stone, of sea and sky and 
wheeling sea-birds. Inside were rose- 
trees aflame with Breton roses, wet walks, 
and whirring wings among the under- 
brush. This was a smaller and fairer wil- 
derness, with long grass and untrimmed 
hedges. 

As Leslie walked up the weedy path, 
huge branches rustled overhead, and the 
leaves of the gigantic but decrepit oaks 
which screened the house made a half- 
gloom of the afternoon. The aspect of the 
chéteau itself was still more desolate. The 
tattered shades were drawn at every win- 
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dow. The stout stones of the building 
seemed placed to defy time, but the wood- 
work was rotting from the door-posts, and 
the mortar crumbled from the interstices 
of the granite blocks. Everywhere there 
brooded the sense of a dead past. 

Leslie perceived that he had come in at 
the back of the grounds. The front en- 
trance was on the other side of the build- 
ing, facing the Penmarch road. Neverthe- 
less, he pushed open a door and went in. 

He found himself on the uncarpeted 
flags of the basement, which was dimly lit 
by a single window a little above the level 
of the ground. The stone of the walls was 
wet. The air, in that region of perpetual 
twilight alternating with darkness, was 
dank and heavy. Here and there in the 
granite appeared ancient sconces of 
wrought iron, bearing guttered candles 
whose grease had congealed upon the 
stones beneath. 

In front of him was a flight of massive, 
worn stone stairs. As Leslie advanced to- 
ward them, a young woman came out of a 
door in the recesses and confronted him. 
She was a peasant type, with dark eyes 
and a sullen face. 

“ Mile. d’Ys?” stammered Leslie. 

“ Oui, monsieur, she waits for you,” re- 
plied the maid. 

Leslie hastened up the flight of stairs. 
He began to feel furtive, and his courage 
and buoyancy failed him a little. 

At the top of the flight he found him- 
self in an enormous oblong hall of carved 
woodwork. At the far end was a huge 
double door, evidently the main entrance. 
At the near end was another door, behind 
which Leslie thought he could hear the 
murmur of voices. 

In the center of the hall, against one 
wall, was a great fireplace, in which a tiny 
fire was sputtering. It had massive brass 
andirons, and stags’ heads were hung 
above it. The stairs—of wood, on this 
floor — continued upward, and were cov- 
ered with a faded carpet of heavy texture 
held back by ornamental rods of brass. 
All round the walls were portraits of men 
and women of past centuries. 

Leslie, without hesitating longer than 
was enough for him to take in the scene, 
walked toward the nearer door. He 
knocked, but nobody came. Presently he 
pushed it open and entered. 

He found himself in a room almost as 
large as the hall itself. There were old 
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leather-bound books and busts all round 
it. A fireplace on one side contained a 
blazing fire, which hardly warmed the 
place, cold, as it seemed, with the chill of 
centuries. The wooden floor was covered 
with a torn rug. The furniture was ob- 
viously Louis XVI of the rather severe 
style that followed the extravagances of 
the preceding reign. 

In a large leather armchair, under a 
window opposite the fireplace, Marie d’Ys 
was seated. On the wall above her head 
were two crossed swords and a battered 
helmet. She looked like a princess holding 
a court, her courtiers being three or four 
young men, who were conversing eagerly 
with one another in low tones. The girl, 
motionless as a statue, listened to them 
with one slender hand stretched out along 
the arm of the chair. Her face, in profile, 
looked exquisitely sweet and innocent. 

Leslie had halted in front of the door 
before he was seen. Instantly there was 
swift commotion. The young men leaped 
apart and stared at him as if in consterna- 
tion. Then one, whom Leslie recognized 
as the Baron de Piougastel, snatched one 
of the swords from above the girl’s head 
and ran toward Leslie, holding the weapon 
point forward, and shouting excitedly. 

Marie d’Ys was the only one who re- 
tained her calmness. She turned her blue 
eyes upon Leslie, and he saw the genera- 
tions of repression that held her in self- 
possession, though her mouth twitched and 
there was something like terror in her eyes. 

“ Monsieur le baron, pray do not go 
into heroics,” she said. 

The baron stopped three feet from Leslie 
and glared at him. It was evident that the 
girl’s irony had stung him to the quick. 

“ Who is he, then?” he shouted. “ What 
do you want here?” he continued, address- 
ing the intruder. 

The others began to. group themselves 
about Leslie in threatening attitudes. Be- 
fore he had replied, however, Marie d’Ys 
rose from her chair and came swiftly down 
the room. 

“If you gentlemen are going to act in 
this way when a stranger honors us with a 
visit, how will it be—at another time?” 
she asked. 

The young men seemed abashed and 
humiliated. The baron flushed, and looked 
foolishly at his lowered sword-point. 

“How do we know that he is alone, 
mademoiselle? ” he stammered. 
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“ How do we know? Because he is my 
portrait-painter,” replied the girl contemp- 
tuously. “ You will agree, messieurs, that 
the event demands to be celebrated in oils; 
further, that it would hardly do to arrange 
for a Parisian of reputation under the cir- 
cumstances. So this gentleman, an Ameri- 
can, has kindly consented to paint me.” 

The baron looked still more foolish. His 
companions muttered to one another. 

“ But unfortunately he seems to have 
misunderstood his instructions,” added the 
girl, “ and to have come at an inopportune 
time. Monsieur le peintre,” she continued 
to Leslie scornfully, “ I will show you the 
way out.” 

“Permit me, mademoiselle,’ protested 
the Baron de Piougastel. 

“ Remain here, gentlemen,” replied the 
girl, crossing the room to Leslie’s side. 

Leslie took his departure amid a painful, 
ironic silence, bowed out by the baron, 
who held the door, and preceded by Mlle. 
d’Ys. He silently cursed himself for a 
blundering fool. 

He followed mademoiselle through the 
hall. She led him straight to the great 
doors, threw down the chains that held one 
side, and flung it open. In front of him, 
flat in the stabbing light, lay the road to 
Penmarch and the undulating downs. 

“Mile. d’Ys, if I was indiscreet-—” he 
began. 

She looked at him indignantly. 

“You were worse,” she said. 
were disobedient!” 

“ How, mademoiselle? ” 

“You presumed on my courtesy to dis- 
obey my desire that you should not come 
here.” 


“ You 


“ TI am sorry, mademoiselle ; but my hope 
of painting you—” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“T have no time or wish to bandy 


’? 


words,”’ she said. “I accept your apolo- 
gies—and now adieu, monsieur!” 

It seemed impossible that this could be 
the end, that the futile journey was over, 
with nothing gained but her contempt. 
Leslie saw the girl turn to reenter the hall, 
and then, in the fractional moment of her 
hesitation, he sensed the indecision in her 
heart. He found his speech with desperate 
swiftness. 

“Listen one moment, mademoiselle!” 
he pleaded. “I must tell you why I came 
here. It was because I could stay away 
no longer. I thought of you as struggling 
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in a net of circumstances. I knew that 
you were spied upon. Besides that, I 
urgently desired to see you. There, Mile. 
d’Ys, you have the truth. Do you think 
that it was a pleasure to disobey your wish, 
or that anything but an overpowering long- 
ing would have brought me here?’’ 

She watched him doubtfully as the words 
rushed from his lips, and again Leslie was 
aware of a sense of calculated action. He 
recognized it as something of the same re- 
straint that the Latours had shown. 

“ Let me serve you!” he cried impulsive- 
ly. “ Let me release you from your prison, 
whatever it is. I want to help you. Don’t 
be angry that I am saying this!” 

He stopped, feeling that he had lost his 
self-control, had once more made an un- 
conscionable fool of himself. For an in- 
stant he fancied that the girl yielded to 
the vehemence of his mood; but then, very 
pale, she watched him intently, appraising, 
measuring his words. That look of shrewd- 
ness sat oddly on her innocent face. 

“T thank you, monsieur. Indeed, I am 
not angry,” she answered. “ True friends 
are rare. Yes, Heaven knows that you 
have spoken the truth! I am Marie d’Ys,” 
she went on with sudden passion, “ and I 
am a prisoner in soul and body both. I 
am a pawn in the hands of these gentle- 
men, who bow before me and render hom- 
age to me, while in their hearts they think 
of me as a helpless tool in their game. If 
it were possible to accept your service, 
monsieur, | would do so, for I have no one 
to whom to turn. I thank you with all my 
heart, but you cannot help me.” 

“T can help you if you will tell me 
how,” said Leslie. “Let me call on you 
again when you are free—” 

“No!” she cried painfully. “I am 
never free—never! Even Annette watches 
me. There is no one in Penmarch or Piou- 
gastel who sympathizes with me. I am 
their tool, as well as that of the Comte de 
Villiers and the Baron de Piougastel.” 

“Then I will meet you!” He spoke 
with authority, feeling the power to con- 
quer her irresolution. Taking her hands in 
his, he forced her unwilling gaze to meet 
his own. “TI will meet you to-night!” 

“ Impossible! They are to stay here till 
nearly midnight. No, it is impossible. It 
is useless to hope.” 

“To-morrow, then! 
freedom, Mlle. d’Ys. 
liberty for an hour. 


You have some 
You can have your 
Meet me!” 
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“ Where, then?” she asked, and sudden- 
ly began to tremble. “ Ah, monsieur,” she 
cried, “ if I could dare to hope!” 

“ Meet me to-morrow, at dusk, beside 
the great megalith.” 

“It must be later, if I can come at all. 
It must be at midnight. Listen!” she 
cried, releasing her hands, which he still 
held. “If I can meet you there, I will 
trust you and tell you everything. If not, 
it will be too late. If I am not there at 
midnight, you must promise to go away 
and make no further effort ever to see me.” 

“ I promise that,” said Leslie reluctantly. 

“T will try, then.” She hesitated and 
looked pitifully at him. “I cannot trust 
any one,” she said, “ but I will trust you. 
If I do so, you will serve me faithfully, no 
matter what it may be I ask of you?” 

“ Always, Mlle. d’Ys.” 

“ Without hope of reward?” 

“Without hope of reward,” he returned. 

“ And always?” she persisted. ‘“ What- 
ever the circumstances?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

She held her hand out to him with an 
impulsive gesture. He pressed it to his 


lips. She turned and, looking backward 


over her shoulder, spoke once more. 

“T trust you, and I shall come!” she 
whispered, and was gone. 

Leslie heard the chains of the door 
drawn as it closed behind him. It sounded 
as if he were being shut in, not out—into 
the girl’s tortured heart, which had been 
sealed to him. Suddenly he remembered 
the words of the little mayor. 

“He who stands within the circle on 
Midsummer Eve obtains his heart’s de- 
sire,” M. Caumon had told him. 

With that he also remembered that the 
morrow was Midsummer Eve. 

V 

“ M. WENTWORTH!” 

Pére Latour looked up from his spade 
as Leslie entered the garden. It was evi- 
dent that the old man was laboring under 
some difficulty of speech. 

That day—the day after Leslie’s visit to 
the Chateau d’Ys—had been the longest 
that he had ever known. He had attempt- 
ed, quite vainly, to spend the morning 
painting on the cliffs. After dinner he had 
wandered aimlessly to and fro upon the 
road. At last he had gone into the little 
patch of ground which the farmer was 
spading, to seek an hour of his company. 
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“M. Wentworth,” said Jacques Latour, 
“it might be advisable not to go into Pen- 
march during the next few days. I am 
told that you were mistaken for somebody 
else yesterday.” 

“Yes, but that won’t keep me out of 
Penmarch,” said Leslie in sudden anger. 
““'M. Latour, what is all this mystery?” 

“ Mystery, monsieur?” stammered the 
old man. 

“ These strange men in the village. Why 
does the government send so many men to 
one small village? Is it to look for smug- 
glers, or what? And why should they 
follow me?” 

Jacques Latour shrugged his shoulders. 
The veil of obstinacy fell over his wrinkled 
face again. 

“We are poor folk, M. Wentworth. We 
do not interfere in the affairs of the gentry, 
and know nothing of the doings of the 
government,” he answered. 

That was all Leslie could extract from 
him; but the words, unwittingly uttered, 
set the American thinking. It was toler- 
ably clear that the presence of these men 
had something to do with Marie d’Ys; and 
she had told him that unless they met that 
night, it would be too late. 

But, try as he would, Leslie was unable 
to trace the connection between the pres- 
ence of the government spies and the 
girl’s anticipations. He had fancied that 
the Baron de Piougastel was pressing her 
to marry him; but that afforded no clue. 
Stranger than anything else was the ob- 
stinate refusal of the old couple to admit 
their knowledge of Mlle. d’Ys. 

Toward six o’clock, when the sun: was 
still high above the sea, Leslie set out 
along the shore in the direction of Pen- 
march, having told Mme. Latour that he 
would not return for supper. He planned 
to sup in the mayor’s cottage, with the 
ulterior scheme of eliciting some clue from 
the garrulous little man. By approaching 
Penmarch from the shore he would arouse 
no curiosity as to his destination. 

M. Caumon was at home. In fact, he 
was just strolling into his garden when 
Leslie appeared and suggested supper. The 
mayor became the landlord with alacrity. 
A buxom young woman, who came for- 
ward with smiling hospitality, proved to 
be his daughter. In twenty minutes a meal 
was ready. 

Under no strong pressure the mayor ac- 
cepted an invitation to share the repast, 
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and it was not long before, under the stim- 
ulus of his vin ordinaire, he began to be 
communicative. 

“The megaliths are a great nuisance,” 
he began. “ It is true they attract tourists 
and bring me patronage, but with the pro- 
ceeds of their sale roads could be built 
which would entice the motor-car. I was 
in Brest last summer, monsieur, and it was 
thronged with Americans in cars. Brest 
grows rich, while we languish for a little 
money. And then, in these troublous 
times, who is going to concern his head 
about municipal affairs? If only I had 
never been appointed mayor!” 

“ But still, the honor—” Leslie began. 

“ Ah, yes, monsieur ; but it is not a tran- 
quil office, in times like these, when the 
government has caused so much discontent 
by closing our parish church. I am torn 
asunder, as I might say. I have the natu- 
ral feelings of a Breton and a loyal son of 
the church; but, again, I am the represen- 
tative of the government.” 

He closed one eye and looked thought- 
fully at the wine in his glass. 

“T do not know which way to turn,” he 
continued. . “ The agents of the govern- 


ment have to report to me in my house, 


while the neighbors reproach me. ‘Eh, 
Alphonse Caumon, hast thou turned re- 
publican?’ they say, and monsieur le curé 
threatens me with excommunication.” 

The mayor almost wept. 

“T tell the government,” he resumed, 
“that this talk of an uprising in Brittany 
is folly. And the sending of their agents, 
in the guise of tourists, to patrol the coun- 
try, was folly, too. Do tourists lurk all 
day along the roads and never see the meg- 
aliths or purchase post-cards? They were 
spotted instantaneously. And then we 
Bretons— I mean, the people of Penmarch 
—are not to be intimidated.” 

“You have a task requiring the utmost 
natural gift of diplomacy,” said Leslie. 

“You have guessed entirely right, mon- 
sieur,” replied the mayor. “ And the com- 
plexities of the situation are not decreased 
by the presence of Mlle. d’Ys.” 

“ Why?” demanded Leslie, leaning his 
arms on the table and looking calmly at 
the mayor, who little guessed how his 
guest’s heart was thumping. 

“She is, as you may know, the last 
descendant of the late Duke of Brittany,” 
explained M. Caumon, refilling his glass. 

“* Dead, is he?” 
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“ A few hundred years, monsieur—I for- 
get how many. His memory is greatly 
cherished. He owned most of this district, 
but during the Revolution the estates were 
swept away, until only the Chateau d’Ys 
remains. Even so, Mile. d’Ys has not fall- 
en in our estimation. She is—” 

M. Caumon stopped abruptly and sat 
staring at the door, as if he had suddenly 
been struck by paralysis. Following his 
gaze, Leslie saw, framed in the doorway, 
a tall young man with a fair mustache and 
a self-possessed bearing. His clothes were 
stained with sea-water; a dusty traveling- 
cloak hung from his shoulders. Upon his 
lips was a quiet and slightly cynical smile. 

The landiord’s daughter, who had just 
entered to clear away the plates, stopped 
as if transfixed. She uttered a low cry of 
stupefaction. Her father, still speechless, 
sat in his place, his eyes fixed hypnotically 
upon the stranger’s. 

“T want a carriage immediately,” said 
the tall man. 

Suddenly M. Caumon sprang to his feet. 

“ Monsieur — monsieur le—” he began 
to stammer. 

The stranger raised his hand. 

“ Be careful, please,” he said; and again 
the mayor stood still with his mouth open. 
Then the tall man’s glance fell upon Leslie. 
“Who is this gentleman?” he asking, tak- 
ing in the young painter with a single 
searching look. 

“M. Wentworth, an American gentle- 
man,” stuttered the mayor. 

The stranger advanced into the room. 

“Trés bien, M. Caumon,” he said, clap- 
ping his hand on the mayor’s back and 
laughing. “ You did not expect to see me 
here to-night, did you?” 

“T should as well have thought to see 
the devil here, monsieur.” 

“ Nevertheless, you are fortunate, M. 
Caumon. I have had good-news of you— 
that at heart you are with us, although a 
functionary of the government.” 

“ Maudit, monsieur, I am loyal to my 
employers!” blurted out the mayor with 
sudden fury. “Monsieur, if you value 
your life, you will depart. I have not seen 
you. Here I am the landlord. I become 
mayor when I pass the gate of my garden.” 

“A good French speech!” said the tall 
man, laughing. ‘“ But you need have no 
fears for me, M. Caumon. Your agents, 
drawn away on a false scent, have their 
noses at present somewhere to the ground 
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the other side of Piougastel. Imbeciles! 
My yacht is three miles beyond Penmarch; 
so your friends and mine are not likely to 
meet to-night. And I need your carriage, 
M. Caumon, in order that I may return to 
my boat and bring back some things nec- 
essary for me which are too heavy to be 
carried here on horseback. Unfortunately 
we could obtain no carts.” 

“ But why are you telling me all this, 
monsieur le—” began the mayor, and 
checked himself. “‘ You know, monsieur, 
how I am torn asunder between my duties 
as mayor and my feelings as a Breton.” 

“ Excellent M. Caumon, I promise you 
that a week hence these duties shall no 
longer conflict,” answered the other light- 
ly. “And I am telling you this because— 
because you are going to drive back with 
me, M. Caumon, in order that your dis- 
cretion may remain above temptation and 
suspicion. Don’t be afraid! It is already 
too dark for you to be recognized, and 
you shall be free to return an hour after 
me—that is to say, soon after midnight.” 

“ Monsieur, it is a dreadful situation!” 
faltered the mayor. “ And how can I leave 
my daughter?” 


The tall man glanced toward the buxom 
girl, and bowed very gallantly. 
“Mile. Mathilde can assure herself that 


she will not be molested,” he returned. “I 
have never yet been betrayed by a woman. 
I have supreme confidence that she will 
neither stir from this house nor chatter to 
guests during her father’s absence.” 

Mathilde Caumon, who had stood like a 
statue, suddenly relaxed. Tears rushed 
into her eyes. 

“ Ah, monsieur, I am too much hon- 
ored!” she stammered. 

The stranger stopped her with a light 
word. Leslie, who had watched him stead- 
ily throughout the remarkable dialogue, 
perceived that he possessed a remarkable 
power of swaying his auditors. He had a 
wonderful charm, a grace that might as 
well have dignified a court as an obscure 
inn in Brittany. 

“ As for you, monsieur,” continued the 
stranger, displaying his white teeth in a 
smile, “I am puzzled. I do not know 
what to do with you.” 

He spoke with an insolent poise that 
aroused Leslie’s fighting blood. 

“T recommend you not to try to do any- 
thing,” he answered. “I have my affairs 
to attend to, monsieur, if you have yours!” 
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“'M. Wentworth! M. Wentworth!” ex- 
claimed the landlord; but the stranger si- 
lenced him with a gesture. 

“ And how can I know that you will not 
attend to my affairs as well?” he de- 
manded. 

The man was evidently unarmed. His 
cool insolence, which had angered the other, 
began to be amusing. 

“IT am afraid you will have to remaih 
in a painful state of uncertainty,” Leslie 
said. “ That is, if you think I am intef- 
ested in you.” 

They were face to face now; but the 
stranger, who had been blocking the door, 
broke into laughter and let his hand fall 
lightly on the young American’s arm. 

“Enough, monsieur,” he said, chuck- 
ling. “I ask you, I beg you, to give me 
your word of honor to make no mention of 
my presence here until morning.” 

He extended his hand frankly, and Leslie 
took it. 

“I give my word of honor,” he replied. 

A moment later he was outside the 
house, walking toward the megaliths. He 
looked at his watch. It was past nine 
o’clock; the twilight was almost gone, and 
the half moon was high in the sky. He 
felt that that night the entire mystery 
would be unraveled. 

Shaking the episodes of the evening 
from his mind, he made his way across the 
yielding heather toward the megaliths. 


VI 


Leste heard the mayor’s carriage rum- 
ble along the Penmarch road. He walked 
in the darkness, his expectations gradually 
attaining fever-heat as the hours grew. 
From where he stood he could dimly dis- 
cern the dark bulk of the distant Chateau 
d’Ys upon the rise. The downs, of for- 
lorn and barren aspect, seemed to extend 
for miles on every side, except the west, 
where the ocean, dotted with rocks, lay 
flat and lonely under the moonbeams. 

Time went by. Waiting there, Leslie 
saw a light flash in a room in the chdteau 
and disappear almost immediately. A few 
seconds later he saw an answering light 
from the shore. Then a third light flashed 
twice from somewhere in Penmarch. 

Two men rode at a clattering gallop 
along the road toward the sea. Silence 
followed, and darkness everywhere. 

It was half past eleven. Leslie stood 
within the circle of the megaliths, strain- 
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ing his eyes upon the Chateau d’Ys. The 
shadows of the monuments seemed to take 
fantastic shapes along the ground. Aon in- 
tense unrest, mingled with fear, began to 
take possession of him. What if she did 
not come? Then all was ended! 

Suddenly he saw her, a patch of white 
beside the huge megalith that guarded the 
entrance to the circle, an obscure and wa- 
vering fantom which at first appeared to 
be an illusion. He made his way toward 
it, incredulous, wildly hoping. It was 
Marie d’Ys in a white dress, with a single 
flower at her throat, and her dark hair 
hanging about her face. 

As they stood there together in momen- 
tary silence, Leslie felt his heart hammer- 
ing. It was almost impossible not to seize 
her in his arms and tell her of his love. 
He heard it shouting within him, a chorus 
of maddening ecstasy that filled his heart 
and left room for nothing else. Every- 


thing—the distant, plashing sea, the under- 
tone of the humming insects of night—was 
a part of that immortal melody. 

But when she put out her hand, with her 
gesture of a princess, he only raised it to 
his lips and waited. 


“ Listen, monsieur,” she said. “I have 
come here—I have come here to you, a 
stranger, whom I have seen only three 
times, in spite of a hundred fears .and 
doubts, because my life is intolerable, and 
I have no one else to turn to. I must ex- 
plain it all to you very quickly. I have 
been destined, since I was a child, to be- 
come the wife of a man whom I have never 
seen. It is a mariage de convenance, such 
as is common in France, but unknown in 
my own country. While my father was 
alive, I offered no opposition; indeed, I 
was hardly more than a girl when I lost 
him. But it is one thing to marry because 
one’s father’s hopes and dreams are set 
upon it, and another to marry to please 
one’s neighbors—the Comte de Villiers and 
the Baron de Piougastel.” 

“ These men are trying to force you into 
this marriage?” cried Leslie, in horror. 

“Ah, you don’t understand, mon- 
sieur!” she answered sadly. “It is not 
for their own sake, but for a cause to 
which we are all devoted. For months I 
have been their pawn, living upon their 
pleasure, watched each moment for fear I 
should be indiscreet or try to fly. Such is 
not the custom with us of D’Ys. And 
since yesterday I have been thinking; I 
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have resolved to be free. Your words 
changed the dream into a hope. I wish to 
fulfil it.” 

“* Mile.—Marie d’Ys, I pledge—” 

“Let me finish, please,” she said with 
quiet restraint. Yet it was terrible, that 
calmness; it was like her calmness in the 
hall, as if she had schooled herself through 
years of suffering. “I want to go away. 
I want to leave Brittany, to go to free 
Paris, where I have a cousin. She will 
assist me, because of the blood bond. But 
I need help, monsieur. I have never trav- 
eled. I do not know anything of the 
world, of trains and hotels. I was never 
allowed to leave Penmarch and Piougastel, 
because I am too precious to those who 
would make use of me. Will you accom- 
pany me to Paris, monsieur—to-night?”’ 

Leslie could hardly find his choking 
voice. 

“T will go with you there,” he cried. 
“ And then—” 

“ Yes, monsieur?” 

The moment was too great for delibera- 
tion. And why should he deliberate; why 
should he know anything, save that her life 
would lie so close to his, would become his, 
if he could voice the irresistible demand 
that filled his heart? Swiftly he caught 
her in his arms. 

“T love you, Marie d’Ys! I love you, 
Marie d’Ys!” he whispered exultantly. 

He saw her eyes shine into his in min- 
gled fear and fascination. For an instant 
she lay passive; then she struggled away. 

“It is madness!” she gasped. “I do 
not even know your name, monsieur! ” 

“ Think of me as your servitor.” 

“ Servitors do not—do not presume to— 
do that.” 

“Your lover, then!” he said, taking her 
hands in his. 

But she drew them away and, leaning 
against the megalith, answered slowly: 

“I do not blame you, monsieur, for I 
know that it is I who have been at fault. 
But I tell you that you have set me upon 
the razor-edge between two moods — be- 
tween the ungovernable anger of one who 
has been insulted irreparably, and—” 

“ And what?” he cried. 

“ And surrender,” she answered in a low 
voice. ‘“ We do not love lightly in Brit- 
tany, and least of all we of Ys. A decla- 
ration of love, a kiss, must either be a 
profanation to be avenged, or—” 

“ Or?” 
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“ Everything in the world!” she an- 
swered softly. “ Everything that love can 
mean. Look well at me, monsieur. I am 
not unbeautiful, you think? Yet till this 
night no man, however gallant his actions 
showed themselves, has ever dared to say 
even that he loved me. Every, one has 
used me for his own ends. I have trusted 
nobody. My heart is tied to my brain, 
which doubts, ceaselessly doubts. And 
then you came to meet me here, you of 
whom I had never heard ten days ago— 
you came to this place on Midsummer Eve. 
Do you know our country superstition?” 

“That he who comes here wins his 
heart’s desire,” said Leslie. ‘“ Dear, I have 
found it! Trust me! Tell me you love 
me, Marie d’Ys, for I love you only, and 
with all my heart, and forever!” 

He drew her to him again, and now she 
resisted no longer. She let her head fall 
on his shoulder. Then, sweetly, and very 
naturally, as a child might do, she offered 
him her lips. 


“ Yes, I love you,” she said softly. “I 


love you, and I am so terribly afraid! I 
have always known that I must love you 
since our first meeting upon the cliffs, and 


it terrifies me to think that I should love 
one whom I had not seen ten days ago. 
It is, perhaps, the madness that the old 
Druids laid upon the hearts of those who 
fulfilled their vow here. They say that 
love gained here lasts forever; nothing can 
shatter it this side of death. I shall love you 
forever, and there is no afterthought for us 
of Ys when we give our love. So now you 
may take me to Paris, or anywhere in the 
world!” 

She spoke with supreme passion and 
self-abandonment. Leslie looked at her in 
wonder that was almost fear. 

“TI don’t believe you know even my 
name,” he said. 

He told her, and she repeated it twice, 
until she had it correctly. Then she made 
him release her. 

““ Now I must be shrewd and calculating 
again, just for an hour,” she said. “ The 
train for Paris passes through Piougastel at 
three o’clock. In another hour I shall be 
back here to meet you.” 

“In an hour!” cried Leslie, startled. 
“There cannot be another parting!” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand,” she 
answered. “I must go back to the 
chateau. There are papers that I must 
sign, and I have a bag to pack. Even if 
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I am to go like a thief, I cannot leave 
troubles behind me for my friends.” 

‘“‘ But they will keep you there!” 

“ There is nobody there to-night except 
my maid, and she is fast asleep. They 
have all gone —they will not return till 
early morning. You must not detain me, 
Leslie, for every moment is precious.” 

“T will go with you, then!” 

She recoiled from,him in terror. 

“ Please!” she began, looking at him 
beseechingly. “See, I will kiss you if you 
will let me go. Ah, let me go, dear, and 
don’t be insistent!” 

“If you must go, then!” 

She flung her arms about his neck. 

“T like your name, and I love you, 
Leslie,” she whispered, raising her mouth 
to his. “ And in an hour we mcet!” 

She ran from him, moving like a moon- 
beam among the shadows of the megaliths. 
Leslie had an almost irresistible impulse to 
rush after her, to catch and hold her; but 
she was gone. And then it seemed to him 
as if she had never come, as if the whole 
episode, and that in the inn, were the de- 
lirious imaginings of his brain, or the spell 
cast by the ancient builders of those pa- 
leolithic ruins. 

Midsummer Eve! Witches’ night, the 
night when ancient spells, once potent, re- 
cover their hold on the minds of men for 
the brief hours of dark! To Leslie it 
seemed now that nothing had been real 
since he came to Penmarch; and yet one 
thing was undoubtedly real—the intensity 
of his love. 

In an hour Marie’s return would chase 
those shadows from his brain. He would 
take her to him and never let her go. The 
anticipation set his pulses tingling. For- 
getting his doubts, and wholly oblivious to 
all else, he began making his plans, while 
he paced aimlessly within the circle. 

Suddenly a soft sound of horses’ hoofs 
startled him. Looking up, he saw two 
horsemen riding from the direction of 
Piougastel toward Penmarch. 

He fancied that they must be the two 
whom he had seen an hour before; but 
whereas they had then been hammering 
along the road at a gallop, now they 
trotted their horses noiselessly, or almost 
so, upon the dewy turf beside the high- 
way, as if to conceal their presence from 
any listening ears. And again the light 
flashed from the shore, and the answering 
light came twice from Penmarch. 
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Leslie drew back within the shadow of 
the megalith. They were riding over the 
downs now, apparently toward the circle, 
and he fancied that they had seen him. 
But suddenly they struck off at an angle 
and proceeded toward the Chateau d’Ys. 

At that moment the American imagined 
that he recognized in one of the riders the 
tall man who had alarmed the mayor and 
forced M. Caumon to accompany him in 
the carriage. Leslie stepped from behind 
the megalith. There was no mistaking the 
riders’ destination now; they were going 
toward the chdteau. And they must be 
connected with all that Marie d’Ys sought 
to escape! 

Suddenly overcome with fear, he clenched 
his fists and began to run, stumbling over 
the rough turf. He ran with gasping 
throat and the blood drumming in his ears. 
Once these men found her, he knew that 
they would never let her go. 

He saw the horsemen dismount outside 
the door and lead their horses round into 
the garden. Two or three minutes passed, 
and then lights sprang up in the building, 
within a space that corresponded to the 
central portion, the hall. 

Heedless of everything, Leslie raced 
across the Penmarch road and approached 
the front door; but, remembering that, it 
was chained, he hurried to the back en- 
trance. The fragrance of the blossoming 
roses pierced his senses with a poignancy 
that he never forgot. 

He hurried madly, for the sense of im- 
minent catastrophe was hard upon him. 
As he ran, he heard the horses neighing 
behind him. He seemed to see shadows of 
men lurking in the undergrowth. 

In a moment he had found the door and 
pushed it open. His feet rang on the base- 
ment flags. He thought he heard footsteps 
behind him; but he found the stone stairs 
and ran upward in the darkness. 

At the head of the flight he crashed with 
stunning force against a door, which, hav- 
ing been open on the occasion of his for- 
mer journey, had not impeded him. He 
lost his balance, his hands flattened upon 
the oaken panels, and he fell full length 
upon the floor of the hall. 
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Lestre fell prostrate into a blaze of 
light, into a hum of amazed and angry 


voices. He staggered to his feet and 
glared about him. 
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The enormous hall was filled with men. 
A leaping fire blazed in the big grate, and 
in the center of the chamber, under a score 
of candles in a single sconce, stood Marie 
d’Ys. Over her white dress hung a flowing 
mantle of blue brocade, and her dark hair 
was bound back beneath a coronet. 

Beside her stood the tall stranger of the 
inn, his traveling-cloak thrown back, dis- 
playing his stained and dusty clothes. Be- 
fore them stood the old priest whom Leslie 
had met that morning in the village. On 
either side of them was ranged a line of 
men, holding drawn swords high above the 
heads of the bridal couple, who awaited 
the priest’s inauguration of the ceremony. 

Into this setting, flung like a bolt, Leslie 
had fallen. He rose and stood up, defiant, 
filled with blazing rage. It was monstrous; 
the girl who had plighted her troth to him 
an hour before seemed infamous. 

He saw her face assume a mask of 
frozen horror as she looked at him. He 
heard a choking cry break from her lips. 
Then the scene was dissolved. With a 
shout, a man came running down the hall, 
waving his sword. Leslie recognized him; 
it was again the Baron de Piougastel. He 
saw the recognition reflected on the baron’s 
face. He saw the look of anger change to 
incredulity, to mirth. 

The baron stopped and lowered his 
sword-point. 

“Why,” he cried mockingly, “ it is the 
portrait-painter again!” 

Down the hall, breaking through the 
circle of swords, came Marie d’Ys, with 
blazing eyes. 

“Go!” she cried to Leslie imperiously, 
and pointed to the door. 

Leslie looked at her steadily. All the 
rage in his heart had suddenly gone out, 
leaving him cold and hopeless, but filled 
with an iron strength that nerved each 
sinew and made him master of himself. 

The bitter word that trembled on his 
lips was never uttered, for at that instant 
he heard men running up the stairs be- 
hind him, and the swinging door flew open. 
Into the hall they poured, revolvers in 
their hands—men in government uniform. 

“Surrender, monsieur!” yelled their 
leader, thrusting his revolver into the bar- 
on’s face. 

The combatants were mixed inextricably, 
and everywhere was wild confusion. 
Sword was threatening revolver, groups of 
men were clustering and dissolving, but the 
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newcomers gradually forced the others 
back toward the end of the hall. High 
above the shouting rang the piping cries of 
the old priest, and high above the heads of 
the struggling mass his crucifix uprose and 
swayed. 

Three men made a concerted rush to- 
ward the stranger who had stood beside 
Marie d’Ys. One snatched at his sword, 
another gripped him by the shoulders; but 
he fought himself free. 

Then a sword slashed through the air, 
and the flaming heads of the candles in the 
sconce fell to the floor, to be ground into 
grease beneath the heels of the mob. The 
blaze in the grate immediately threw the 
scene into vivid silhouette. 

“4 moi! A moi!” Leslie heard the tall 
man pant as he shook off his assailants. 

Leslie forced his way through the pan- 
demonium, among the swords that cut the 
gloom like ribbons of steel, to Marie’s side. 
He grasped her in his arms. He felt a 
primordial fury wake in him, as if by force 
alone he could win all that was dearest to 
his heart. At that instant her treachery 
was forgotten, and he only remembered his 
love for her. 

“* Marie! 


It is I—Leslie!” he cried in 
her ear as he raised her toward him. 


“No! No!” she cried wildly. “ Let 
me go! Set me down instantly!” 

He laughed and, holding her in his arms, 
carried her down the hall. A score of men 
were still at one another’s throats. He 
had a dim vision of the stranger of the inn 
fighting off four assailants who were striv- 
ing to drag him toward the door. 

He fought his way along one wall, hold- 
ing the struggling girl, gained the door at 
the head of the stairs, and set his feot on 
the stone flight. As he hurried into the 
utter darkness, enormous shadows from the 
hall, cast by the dancing firelight, followed 
menacingly. 

“Let me go!” cried the girl furiously. 

She struck at him with all her force, but 
the blows from her clenched fists fell on his 
face and arms like thistle-down. Something 
was singing in his heart, his pulses thumped 
rapturously, and each physical effort was a 
thrill of joy. 

He carried her down the stairs and along 
the corridor. A fresh breeze from the gar- 
den beat on them. The sounds of the tu- 
mult above had died to a distant murmur. 

Within the garden Leslie set her down. 
The moon, bright overhead, showed him 
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her face, flushed redder than the roses 
round them. She trembled in shame and 
anger. Her ruffled blue brocade, torn and 
trampled, hung round her like some beggar 
queen’s. Her coronet was gone. And 
then the storm of her reproaches died. 
The man’s will conquered; she buried her 
face in her hands and burst into sobs. 

With that weapon she conquered in turn, 
and Leslie knelt before her, equally shaken. 

“ Marie!” he cried, raising her trembling 
hands, with which she sought still to con- 
ceal her face. “ What have you done? 
Have you forgotten in a single hour your 
words to me—your promise that you 
would love me forever?” 

“No, I have not forgotten it,” she 
sobbed. “I love you—I cannot cease to 
love you. But I was five minutes too late! 
They caught me in the chdéteau, and they 
made me play my part. And I played it, 
because I remembered that there is one 
thing stronger than love.” 

“There can be nothing stronger than 
ours!” 

“My duty. You do not know. Listen! 
Do you know who that man is who stood 
beside me?” 

“The lover whom you have never seen 
until to-night,” said Leslie bitterly. 

“He is the Duc de Montroyal,” she 
whispered, with averted face. 

“The Orleanist pretender!” cried Leslie, 
aghast. 

“ No pretender!” she flamed out. “ The 
rightful King of France, elected to the suc- 
cession last year in London, after his cousin 
had resigned his claims. Now do you be- 
gin to understand at last, M. Wentworth? 
Do you begin to see how above the craze 
and folly of love there may be nobler 
things—things which I forgot in my mad- 
ness when I stood within the circle of the 
Druid stones? I love you—yes! I have 
your kisses on my lips and in my heart, 
because I am Marie d’Ys, and we do not 
love twice, nor give our lips to men ex- 
cept for the one love. But I tell you that 
I hate you, too, because, when I saw the 
swords of our loyal men flash from their 
scabbards, I remembered the sacred cause 
to which my life has been devoted, which 
I almost betrayed for selfish happiness un- 
der the Druids’ spell. A throne is at stake. 
Brittany has ever been loyal to France’s 
kings, and it is my marriage with the Duc 
de Montroyal that is to set this corner of 
the land aflame and overthrow those 
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wretches in Paris who trample upon our 
honor. I, Marie d’Ys, the hope of Brit- 
tany, planned to abandon my people. For 
this I can never forgive myself nor you. 
Now you know all. I love you—yes, and I 
hate you with an undying hate, because 
my heart is yours!” 

“ Marie d’Ys,” pleaded Leslie, “if you 
withdraw your pledge, I renounce it; but 
let me serve you!” 

“Serve me!” she repeated scornfully. 
“ Yes, M. Wentworth, you have served me 
well! I wish I had never seen you. Serve 
me? Then save the Duc de Montroyal 
from those wretches, and bring him safe 
to me!” 

The words, conceived in scorn, acquired 
sincerity as she uttered them. Leslie, turn- 
ing, groped his way back into the passage 

n. 
As he found the stairs in the darkness, 
the door above, which had clashed to be- 
hind him, was reopened by the wind, and 
the sounds of scuffling showed that the 
fight was still undecided. In three bounds 
Leslie reached the hall. A glance showed 


him that the republicans had almost gained 
the mastery. No shots had been fired, and 


the deputies had been content to let the 
men with their foolish swords tire them- 
selves with lunging before dashing in to 
secure them. 

One of the government agents, however, 
was crouching on the floor, attempting to 
stanch the blood that dripped from a 
slashed cheek. In the center of the hall 
was the little mayor, who had evidently 
entered by the front door, which stood un- 
chained and partly open. He was dancing 
about two men who, back to back, resisted 
all efforts to bring them into subjection. 
One was the Duc de Montroyal, defying 
his assailants, sword in hand. These, non- 
plused, and not daring to shoot, circled 
about the duke and his companion at a 
safe distance. 

“ Monsieur le duc! Monsieur le duc!” 
the little mayor was protesting. “ Surren- 
der yourself! You shall not be harmed. 
You see, monsieur le duc, that you are 
helpless. Come, now; come, come!” 

He approached him gingerly, as a man 
who goes to tame a savage dog, but the 
duke lunged furiously, and the mayor 
sprang back, his coat grazed by the point 
of the weapon. It was evident that the 
Duc de Montroyal was in deadly earnest. 

Leslie ran to his side. 
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“ Come with me!” he shouted. 
friends are waiting for you!” 

At that moment he could not bring him- 
self to mention Marie’s name; but the duke 
heard and understood. With a sudden 
shout he leaped forward, driving back the 
ring that had gathered about him; and 
while his comrade kept the foe at bay, he 
ran with Leslie to the door. 

They gained the top step and recoiled 
an instant before Marie d’Ys. The girl 
stood there, holding a flickering match. 
Her dark hair had come loose, and was 
coiled about her shoulders; her mantle of 
blue hung all awry. 

“ Quick! Bolt the door!” she cried. 

Leslie put out his hand, fumbled, and 
shot the iron home, and they ran down 
the stairs in the darkness, clinging to one 
another. They had just reached the pas- 
sage below when they heard the crash of 
fists against the panels. They traversed 
the corridor and stood beneath the moon- 
lit sky, among the roses. 

“ You will help him!” cried Marie d’Ys, 
clasping her hands before Leslie. ‘“ You 
will, if need be, give your life for him. You 
will obey his wishes to the uttermost. That 
is your service; that is the command I lay 
upon you!” 

“T will obey,” said Leslie earnestly, and 
they ran down the garden. 

“ There are horses tied somewhere near,” 
Marie d’Ys called to them. 

But there were no tethered horses. In- 
stead, out of the gloom that covered the 
downs, two mounted men dashed up from 
where the mayor had posted them. Halt- 
ed by the wicket fence, they remained 
swung back in their saddles, watching the 
fugitives hardly a dozen feet away. 

“To the front!” cried the girl, running 
up to Leslie’s side. 

They dashed back, hurried round the 
side of the chateau, and emerged in front 
of the great doors facing the Penmarch 
road. The portal was unguarded, but al- 
ready the two horsemen was racing along 
the edge of the enclosure to intercept them. 

Then, lifting up his eyes, Leslie saw the 
mayor’s empty carriage immediately in 
front of the chdteau, and, between the 
shafts, the mayor’s horse grazing by the 
roadside. 

The Duc de Montroyal brandished his 
sword with glee. He shouted like a boy, 
and sprang for the horse’s head to gather 
up the drooping reins. As he did so, the 
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foremost of the two horsemen dashed at 
Leslie, wielding a short baton. Instinctive- 
ly Leslie put up his hands to shield his 
head. The club descended; he heard a 
bone snap in his wrist, and felt the weap- 
on’s iron-tipped edge thud on his skull. 
Reeling and trying to gather his wits 
together, he sank to the carriage step just 
as the duke leaped for the rider. He had 
a vision of the rearing horse, of the horse- 
man, dragged from his seat, toppling down, 
and of the second horseman, startled by his 
companion’s fall, trying to hold his plung- 
ing steed. Then the duke had flung him 
into the carriage and leaped in after him, 
and they were whirling down the Penmarch 
road. The cries behind them died away. 
“We'll make the boat,” said the duke, 
laughing with glee. “ A good try, and bet- 
ter luck the next time, monsieur!” 
Leslie heard the words from an immense 
distance. The duke turned to him again. 
“Tt is curious, monsieur,” he said 


thoughtfully, “but it seems that I am 
taking you for a ride in M. Caumon’s car- 
riage, after all.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Leslie, and fell uncon- 


scious upon the floor. 
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Out of a gray world of pain he finally 
struggled into light. He opened his eyes 
to find himself in his bedroom at the 
Latours’ farmhouse. Old Mme. Latour 
was bending over him, an anxious expres- 
sion on her face. 

She muttered when she saw that he was 
coming back to consciousness, and applied 
a cup to his lips. Leslie tried to stretch 
out his hand, and found that it was 
swathed in bandages. 

“What has happened?” he asked. 
must go, Mme. Latour. I promised—” 

He broke off. 
himself, and could not tell how much of 
the past was a phantasmagoria of dreams. 

“Ah, yes, monsieur, you shall go any- 
where when you. are well,” said the old 
woman soothingly. “ But drink this now, 
will you not?” 

Leslie drank, and slept again. When he 
awoke it was broad daylight, and the sun 
was streaming into the room. By his bed 
sat the same faithful figure. He looked 
again, and perceived that the mayor had 
taken Mme. Latour’s place. The little 
man gazed at Leslie with some reproach 
upon his face. 
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He was not quite sure of 
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“How do you feel, monsieur?” he asked 
solicitously. 

“ Well enough to get up, I think.” 

“ Ah, no, monsieur! In three days, per- 
haps. The doctor—” 

“ Confound your doctor! I must—” 

“Was not sent for, monsieur. My 
daughter was formerly in the hospital at 
Brest, and she attended to your wounds. 
It was a matter concerning which we did 
not desire a doctor, on your account, M. 
Wentworth.” 

There was the same reproach in the 
mayor’s manner. He looked steadily at 
Leslie, as if waiting for him to ask what 
he wanted to know. 

“ How long have I been here?” Leslie 
inquired. 

“Three days,” said the mayor. “ Ah, 
monsieur, it is no use to wish to arise. We 
have kept your part secret, because it was 
not necessary that you should be drawn 
into it, but monsieur le duc is in prison in 
Paris. It appears that, becoming alarmed 
for your safety, he voluntarily stopped at 
this house and carried you to your room. 
Before he could regain the carriage and 
continue his flight he was surrounded and 
taken. He did not resist. He knew that 
this time it was a case of death or surren- 
der. It was a mad act, and doubtless he 
will be sent to a fortress for a term of 
many years. M. Wentworth,” ended the 
little mayor reproachfully, “ will you not 
tell me how you came to be associated in 
this extraordinary affair?” 

“No, M. Caumon,” said Leslie firmly. 
“ But I will say this—I knew nothing of it 
beforehand, not even when I sat with you 
in your house.” 

“But you were on your way to the 
chateau then,” the mayor said chidingly. 

“ T knew nothing of it, nor who he was,” 
said Leslie. 

The mayor’s brow suddenly cleared. He 
leaned forward confidentially, resting his 
elbows on the bed. 

“My daughter was right, then,” he an- 
swered. “ Well, monsieur, everybody in 
this part of Brittany except yourself was 
well aware that the Duc de Montroyal con- 
templated landing from his yacht, in which 
he had sailed from England, in order to 
take advantage of the feeling against the 
government to stir Brittany into imsurrec- 
tion. Especially it was counted that his 
marriage with Mlle. d’Ys would arouse the 
sympathies of our people. I will say that 
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I myself was stirred. But it was so hope- 
less, even after he had eluded the coast- 
guards and landed with his companions near 
Penmarch and established touch with his 
supporters. They were only amateur con- 
spirators, those young gentlemen. We had 
no orders to arrest them. They are lan- 
guishing in their chdteaux to-day, feeling 
pretty foolish. An opera-bouffe rebellion! 
Do you know what was the heavy package 
for which monsieur le duc requisitioned my 
carriage? A cannon? No, monsieur— 
printed proclamations!” 

“How did you get to the chdteau?” 
asked Leslie. 

“ Easily, monsieur. The plan to sur- 
round it had already been made, and was 
carried out by signal without my presence. 
When my carriage stopped at the landing- 
place I took the liberty to escape. They 
could not find me in the darkness, and I 
walked back in time to perform my duties. 
That is all, monsieur. And now I have a 
certain proposition to make.” 

“ Yes, M. Caumon?” 

“A commission leaves Paris to-morrow 
to inquire into this affair. It is not neces- 
sary that you should be drawn into it, nor 
Mile. d’Ys. All that will be suppressed.” 

“A difficult matter,” said Leslie. 

“ By order of the government, monsieur. 
It is to be minimized—made ridiculous, in 
short. Therefore, M. Wentworth, I recom- 
mend that you find it convenient to leave 
Penmarch on the night train to-morrow 
evening.” 

Leslie stretched out his hand and 
grasped the kindly little man’s. 

“ All right, M. Caumon!” he answered. 

“And doubtless monsieur will not for- 
get to speak about our megaliths when he 
reaches America?” 

“I will speak of them when I get there,” 
said Leslie. 

But after the mayor had gone he lay 
musing deeply. The plot, ridiculous as it 
had been, and fit only for the minds of the 
simple gentry of Penmarch and Piougastel, 
had, of course, miscarried. Did that leave 
Marie d’Ys free? What would his recep- 
tion be at the Chateau d’Ys? 

He asked himself that question over and 
over again. He was bound by two prom- 
ises—to serve her and to serve the Duc de 
Montroyal. But the duke was in prison, 
awaiting trial, and years must pass before 
he would be set free. Despite the girl’s 
quixotic nature, Leslie knew her indecision. 
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He knew that she had spoken the truth 
when she said that he had her heart. Sure- 
ly he could claim her! 

His love, which surged in him with ever- 
increasing strength, led him to ridicule his 
fears. Everything depended on an inter- 
view. If he could see her, he could con- 
quer her will, he could take her away. He 
must go to the chdteau by night, avoiding 
notice by the people of Penmarch. He 
must see her and claim her. He would 
take her with him, and they would put 
Penmarch forever behind them. 

Thus he fought down his doubts and 
fears; but all that evening good old Mme. 
Latour sat by his bedside and would not 
permit him even to rise. Reluctantly he 
put off the matter until the morrow. In 
the morning he got up, somewhat shaky, 
and spent the forenoon finding his strength. 
He had grown extraordinarily weak during 
those few days of illness. 

Pére Latour would not hear of Leslie’s 
idea of walking to Piougastel station and 
letting his trunk come on by the cart. It 
was true that the Latours had no car- 
riage, but M. Caumon had already ar- 
ranged to send his own; and as the mayor 
would be kept in Penmarch by a meeting 
of the town council, it had been decided 
that the old farmer should drive his guest, 
whom he hoped to see back the next sum- 
mer, and for many future years. 

Leslie took leave of his good hostess and 
seated himself in the carriage of so many 
adventures at seven o'clock. The local 
train, which met the express at Quimper, 
left at nine, but he had persuaded Latour 
that it was necessary for him to wait an 
hour at Piougastel station. 

The drive through Penmarch seemed an 
eternity. At last, when the carriage had 
passed the mayor’s house, Leslie turned to 
Pére Latour. 

“T shall stop for a little while at the 
Chateau d’Ys,” he said. 

The old man looked at him silently and 
made no answer; but when they reached 
the megaliths he pulled in. 

“Something has gone wrong with the 
rear axle, M. Wentworth,” he said. “ It 
may require half an hour to fix it.” 

Leslie understood. The mayor had 
given orders concerning him. Virtually a 
prisoner, he owed his half-hour’s respite to 
the kindly offices of his host. 

He descended a little dizzily from the 
carriage and made his way toward the front 
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door. All the while he tried to feel again 

the exultation of the preceding visit, and 

all the while his heart misgave him. 

There was no chance. There was no 
possible chance. But he would know! 

The doors were bolted, and no sound 
came when he pulled the great iron knob 
of the bell. He went round through the 
garden to the back entrance. That door 
was open. Leslie entered and stood un- 
certainly for a moment upon the flags. A 
maid appeared—Annette, whom he had 
seen before, with her dark eyes and sullen 
face—out of a door in a recess. 

She knew him, and stood facing him 
with her lips obstinately compressed. 

“ Mile. d’Ys?” asked Leslie, hearing the 
words as if they came from another’s lips. 
“She has gone. She went yesterday.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“Tt is not known, monsieur. She went 
away alone.” 

“ She will return soon?” 

“T do not think she will return.” 

Leslie grasped the sullen maid by the 
arm. 

“ You know more than you tell me,” he 
said, trying to keep his voice steady. 
“You have known much that I have not 
known. I want her. Where is she?” 

The maid, standing like a statue, mim- 
icked his tones. 

“You want her?” she jeered coarsely. 
“Well, monsieur, if any man wanted me 
as badly as that, he would not let me get 
out of his grasp! You fool!” she added 
with a vixenish snarl. “She loved you 
from the beginning, and you have lost her. 
You had her, and you let her go, even 
after I had admitted you here. She told 
me, she told me that night before she went 
to meet you, for she trusted no one but 
me; and sometimes she didn’t trust me.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“ Ah, don’t think she’ll have you now!” 
the woman jeered. “ You don’t know the 
people of the house of Ys. My father and 
his father served them. They don’t offer 
themselves twice; and the time they do 
they must be taken by storm, they’re so 
proud and so humiliated by giving their 
love. All the D’Ys women have been like 
that. If you have them and let them go, 
you never get them again. They'll hate 

, you because you didn’t value them enough. 
‘They'll hate you and play tricks on you, 
when their chance comes, as long as they 
live. That’s the D’Ys way!” 
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The words sounded like a pronounce- 
ment of doom. They were almost the same 
as Marie’s own. 

“Where is she gone?” asked Leslie 
steadily, still holding the woman’s arm. 

She raised her sullen eyes to his, and for 
an instant the look of hatred in them 
seemed to soften. 

“In Paris. Find her if you can!” she 
hissed, and fled into the recesses. 

Standing there in the lonely old chdteau, 
Leslie heard the echo of Annette’s words 
sound in the depths of his soul. He knew 
their truth; he had foreknown that before 
he set foot in the garden. 

At nine o’clock he left for Paris. 


IX 


THE next year was the most restless one 
that Leslie had spent. He thought of it 
afterward as his waenderjahr. But the 
young man’s wanderjahr is passed in see- 
ing the world, and Leslie’s year was spent 
in trying to avoid the world. 

First came a wild week in Paris, where 
he sought every clue and failed. He con- 
sulted books of the nobility and landed 
gentry, in the vain hope of discovering a 
Mile. d’Ys there. He plagued an old 
schoolfellow who had a minor secretary- 
ship at the United States consulate. He 
spent hours at a time promenading the 
most frequented thoroughfares, on the 
chance of seeing the face he sought. He 
made inquiries at the big shops and dress- 
makers’ establishments, in the delusive be- 
lief that Marie’s cousin would fit her out, 
as soon as she arrived, with the appur- 
tenances of fashionable life. 

One day he heard a salesman in a shop 
whisper to another: 

“There goes that crazy American who 
has lost his sweetheart and is inquiring for 
her everywhere!” 

That sobered him and convinced him of 
his folly. He went back to his studio. 
When the class reconvened, he took his 
place again; but he soon found that he had 
lost both the desire and the ability to paint. 

If he had not had his twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year, he might have been 
driven back to America to work. Perhaps 
that would have been better for him. As 
a matter of fact, he did sail for New York, 
spent a couple of weeks looking up his old 
friends there, and discovered that he 
aroused no enthusiasm among them. They 
thought him moody and taciturn. 
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He was, at this time, a man with a mon- 
omania, which, repressed, reflected itself in 
bizarre manners and queer attitudes. He 
returned to Paris without regrets, and 
without leaving any. 

After seven months he was unable to 
overcome his longing to meet Marie again. 
Then he resolved to go back to Penmarch. 
He arrived late at night, unrecognized by 
any one. It was winter, and the ground 
was white with snow, but he set out in a 
bitter sea wind for the Chateau d’Ys. 

He reached the chdteau toward mid- 
night. Not a light burned in the building, 
but he was reckless enough to try the back 
entrance again. The door was boarded up; 
when he went to the front door, he saw it 
was also covered with planks. It was evi- 
dent that Marie d’Ys had not returned, 
and that nobody lived there. 

He sat all night shivering over the fire 
in the station waiting-room, and the fol- 
lowing evening was back in Paris again. 

Now he did not know what to do with 
himself. His only chance of meeting the 


girl seemed to lie in waiting and watching 
the places where she was likely to go. 
Sooner or later it was probable that they 


would meet. 

He became a fldneur of the Boulevard 
des Italiens; he haunted the theaters on 
first nights. All the while he knew that 
his actions were those of a madman. Even 
if he met her, there was no probability 
that anything would come of it. 

He passed his days drearily, as if under 
a spell, wandering incessantly from place 
to place. Some of his old friends of the 
school rallied him upon his habits, and 
tried to induce him to adopt some of their 
own questionable pleasures. When he re- 
fused, they left him alone. 

Gradually he lost all his friends. Some- 
times he tried to rouse himself, but life 
seemed drifting away from him. When he 
made these efforts, he realized with disgust 
that his disorder seemed more a mental one 
than one of emotion. At twenty-six a sane 
man does not spend his time mooning after 
a girl who has rejected him, and who shows 
no desire to see him again. 

A little medical student, who lived in the 
same building, was his last remaining ac- 
guaintance. The young fellow, seeing that 
something was wrong, cultivated Leslie, 
but for a while without success. However, 
he suspected the cause of the trouble, and, 
having drawn out the American in an un- 
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guarded moment, thoughtfully proceeded 
to advise him. 

“Why don’t you take up painting 
again?” he asked. 

“T’m sick of it,” said Leslie. 

“ Nevertheless, you must do something. 
Paint, botanize, study astronomy. Take 
your mind off yourself; turn it outward. 
That is the only cure for the disease of 
twenty-five.” 

“The disease of twenty-five?” asked 
Leslie curiously. 

The little student was about to say 
“love,” but he thought better of it and 
said “morbid introspection.” Afterward 
he wondered whether the two were not al- 
most the same thing. 

Leslie took the little man’s words to 
heart. He realized the necessity of shaking 
off his mental inertia. He resolved to rent 
a cottage in the country, near Paris, to re- 
sume his painting, and to try gradually to 
recover his normal habits of mind. 

This was in the spring of 1914. In the 
course of a few rather indolent journeys in 
the suburbs he came upon the place which 
seemed to suit him exactly. It was at 
Charenton, an eastern suburb, and hardly 
that, now that Paris was spreading so fast. 

Lying at the junction of the Seine and 
the Marne, Charenton projects like a 
wedge into the Bois de Vincennes. Here 
and there, hidden among the brand - new 
villas of red brick that are springing up to 
house retired tradesmen, are quaint little 
cottages with trees and gardens, which 
might be fifty times their distance from the 
humming city on the horizon. 

Leslie found just such a place. It was 
to rent, furnished, until October, and he 
promptly ciosed with the offer. It was al- 
most within sight of the Seine, and behind 
it, only a few yards distant from the gar- 
den gate, rose the trees of the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, already in tiny leaf. He hired an 
old dame of the neighborhood to come in 
and cook for him, and settled himself for 
a summer of painting. 

Very quickly he began to find his nor- 
mal outlook reviving. His taste for paint- 
ing returned, and he made several sketches 
for pictures. 

He realized his improvement by the way 
in which the events of the past fell into 
their proper perspective. There was the 
Duc de Montroyal, serving a five years’ 
sentence in a distant fortress, and not like- 
ly to cross Leslie’s path again. The abor- 
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tive attempt had been ingeniously hushed 
up; it was not even necessary to smother 
it with ridicule. The duke had been ar- 
rested merely for having landed in France; 
he had waived all defense, and the trial 
had been a perfunctory affair that hardly 
raised a ripple of excitement. 

Then there were the romantic young 
men of the neighborhood, left to gnaw their 
nails at their folly, and at the disdainful 
attitude of the government in treating them 
as unworthy of the status of conspirators. 
There was Marie d’Ys, trained to a part 
whose absurdity she must long since have 
recognized. Why, the American had been 
hypnotized by this setting, which was all 
tinsel and blare! He seemed able to shake 
it all away from him, and began to look 
back upon himself with stupefaction. 

Across the narrow street was a large 
hétel, an old-fashioned country house 
dating back to the days of Henri Quatre, 
who was supposed to have lodged in it on 
the night before his triumphal entry into 
Paris. It had an extensive walled garden, 


sloping down to the Marne and hidden by 
enormous elms. 
After making some sketches in the Bois 


de Vincennes, Leslie conceived the idea of 
painting this place; but he did not know 
of whom to ask permission. The Adtel 
was closed. There was not even a gardener 
to attend the lawns, which had grown into 
a tangle of grass and weeds. Leslie walked 
round the grounds on several occasions, but 
the only ways of ingress were by the great 
gates of the drive, closed with rusty bolts, 
and a little door at the back, which seemed 
to have been nailed up. 

The old woman who attended him, being 
deaf, could not even understand his ques- 
tions. One afternoon, however, happening 
to pass the door at the back, Leslie was 
surprised to see that it was open. He 
looked inside. A gardener was busily 
trimming down the long grass on the back 
lawn with a scythe. 

Leslie hesitated, and then went in. 

“Ts there any one living here?” he 
asked. “I should like to get permission to 
make a painting of the grounds.” 

“Well, monsieur, why not?” asked the 
man, smiling. 

“Where can I -obtain permission?” 

The gardener looked vague. 

“'M. Bruot, the: lawyer, engaged me yes- 
terday,” he said. “ But here comes M. 
Bruot himself.” 
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Leslie, looking up, saw an _ elderly, 
bearded, dignified man, the type of a pros- 
perous attorney, strolling toward them and 
looking about him as he walked, apparent- 
ly to investigate the condition of the 
grounds. 

Leslie went forward to meet him, and 
briefly explained his wish. 

“J don’t think there would be any ob- 
jection, monsieur,” replied the lawyer. 
“Only, you see, the house is closed, except 
once in a while, when I am here or there 
is a meeting—” 

He checked himself upon the word, as 
if it had been an indiscretion, but Leslie 
had not dwelt on it. 

“ The owner is away, then?” 

“ Certainly, monsieur,” replied the law- 
yer, looking at him with curiosity. 

“ Perhaps it would be possible for me 
to communicate with him and obtain his 
permission?” 

“No, monsieur ; but I can give you per- 
mission, if necessary. I could lend you a 
key to the garden, upon receiving assur- 
ances that you would not wish to examine 
the house.” 

“T should have no wish to do that,” an- 
swered Leslie, laughing. 

The lawyer gave him his address and 
spoke apologetically. 

“ Monsieur, you will excuse. me if I 
seem particular,” he said. “One has to 
take precautions nowadays, when the duke 
is in the hands of his friends, so far as con- 
cerns his property.” 

“ The duke?” 

“The Duc de Montroyal, monsieur, 
Did you not know that this is his hétel?” 

That night, lying awake, Leslie realized 
that the unlucky chance which had brought 
him to Charenton had undone in a day the 
improvement of weeks. But was it chance? 
Again his mind revolved the anticipations 
of those days at Penmarch, the miseries of 
the past year. Again he felt the old spell 
woven about him. 

It could not be chance. If this was the 
hétel of the Duc de Montroyal, sooner or 
later Marie would go there! Leslie knew 
that, though he had nothing to build upon. 

From his bedroom window he could see 
the upper portion of the old mansion. That 
night, rising from his bed in an access of 
despair, he looked across, to see a light at 
an upper window. Silhouetted against the 
drawn shade was the head of an old man. 
The bearded face seemed to be that of the 
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lawyer. Then Leslie remembered that M. 
Bruot had spoken of “ meetings ” there. 

He spent the morning pacing the street 
outside the wall. Once he went to the 
back door, but it was closed and bolted on 
the inside. Continuing his journey round 
the grounds, with the intention of return- 
ing to his own house, he passed the front 
gates, which had been closed earlier that 
day. Now they were wide open; three 
carriages were drawn up in front of the 
hétel, and a footman in livery surveyed 
him superciliously from the path. 

As Leslie hesitated, he saw the door of 
one of the carriages open, and an elderly 
lady descend and enter the mansion. 

Without further hesitation Leslie en- 
tered the grounds. It was a game he had 
played often enough before, this examina- 
tion of carriages bearing monograms or 
titular insignia upon the body. He had 
stared at ladies, young and elderly, many 
a time in fashionable thoroughfares, and 
had endured resentful comments. 

He walked straight past the lounging 
footman up to the line of carriages. The 
first two were empty; in the third was a 
young woman, and Leslie found himself 


looking into the eyes of Marie d’Ys. 


x 

MAny times, in thought, he had antici- 
pated that meeting, and he had pictured it 
under all possible forms. He had seen 
Marie haughty, revengeful, shaken. More 
often he had imagined her with the inten- 
sity of calmness that she had displayed on 
the occasion of his first visit to the Chateau 
d’Ys; but never had he pictured it as the 
event occurred. 

For the girl smiled and extended her 
hand to him with a graceful cordiality that 
might have been reserved for an old and 
valued friend. 

“It is really you, M. Wentworth!” she 
said. “ How delightful to meet you again! 
Have you been all this time in Paris?” 

Leslie looked at her, incapable of reply- 
ing. A great change had come over her. 
Her simple country dresses had been re- 
placed by an ultrafashionable gown; her 
hat was of the most modish. Her shoes, 
her gloves, the little wrist-watch in its gold 
setting, denoted that her new life had little 
in common with the old. 

But it was less in her dress than in her 
manner that Leslie saw the change. Here 
was no simple-minded Breton girl, her 
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mind awhirl with illusions, trained for a 
romantic and impossible part, but a stylish 
woman of modern Paris. 

“ Did you come here by chance, or did 
you know that I was here and come to 
pay your respects? That would be a de- 
lightful thought,” Marie continued. “ You 
know, of course, that the friends of the 
Duc de Montroyal are moving to induce 
the government to release him from that 
dreadful fortress? M. Bruot is working 
miracles. It is that wretched premier who 
is at the bottom of the opposition. We 
have won over half the council of state, but 
that man apparently cannot accept the 
duke’s parole d’honneur that he will remain 
always in exile.” 

Then, as Leslie still remained mute, she 
added with vivacity: 

“Well, why do you not speak to me, 
monsieur?” 

“T want to speak to you, Mlle. d’Ys,” 
said Leslie gravely, “ but not here.” 

She clapped her hands gaily. 

“An _ assignation!” she exclaimed. 
“ How my cousin would enjoy that! She 
is so up-to-date, M. Wentworth. All the 
old ladies of the Parisian world are mod- 
ern nowadays. She is bringing me up @ 
lAméricaine entirely, and insists on going 
out of the room when young men call.” 

“Will you not stop amusing yourself 
with me, mademoiselle?” asked Leslie. 

He spoke somberly. Her levity aroused 
not the least resentment in him; he only 
perceived the difficulty of the part he had 
to play. All the while she had been speak- 
ing there coursed through his mind the 
words of Annette: 

“If you have them and let them go, you 
never get them again. They'll hate you 
because you didn’t value them enough. 
They'll hate you and play tricks on you, 
when their chance comes, as long as they 
live. That’s the D’Ys way!” 

His thoughts must have been reflected 
in his look, for she flushed and bit her lip. 
For an instant Leslie thought he saw the 
look of the girl he had loved a year be- 
fore shine from her eyes—not the love he 
had read in them that night beside the 
Druid megalith, but the sincerity and 
frankness of that earlier meeting beside the 
sea, when he first saw Marie. 

She was vulnerable, then! Yet it was 
but an instantaneous recognition, and even 
as he watched her he saw the mask of 
mockery cover her face once more. 
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“T am sure, monsieur, that the footman 
has not closed the gates of the drive,” she 
said. “ If you find me tiresome—” 

“ T want to see you,” said Leslie harshly. 

“ In private, I think you said, monsieur? 
I am most sorry, but my cousin is not re- 
ceiving for the rest of the year. Her 
brother’s death—” 

“ Mile. d’Ys, for an entire year I have 
been trying to find you,” said Leslie. “I 
am not going to be baffled with meaningless 
words. It is my right to see you, to have 
a few minutes’ speech with you without 
fear of interruption.” 

The intensity of his feeling conquered 
her malice. He knew the lightning 
changes of her moods; he saw her lips 
quiver with anger. She made no more 
pretense. 

“You forfeited that right, M. Went- 
worth!” she said in a low voice expressive 
of intense scorn. 

“ When I obeyed your wish!” 

“ Obeyed!” she mocked. “I sought 
many qualities in my cavaliers, M. Went- 
worth, when I was less acquainted with the 
ways of life, when I was a girl with ideals 
and foolish nonsense in my head. I sought 


honor and valor, and even good looks, but 
I have never counted obedience as a virtue 
in men!” 

“Do not count on it now, then, when 


you dismiss me. I shall go, certainly, but 
I shall insist on an interview.” 

“ A private interview?” she questioned. 
“ Really, monsieur, you are asking a very 
strange thing! And I suppose that if I 
refuse you, you will run beside my carriage 
to see where I live?” 

“T shall not run beside your carriage, 
mademoiselle, but I shall certainly insist 
on seeing you again.” 

“‘ Well, then,” she said petulantly, “ if I 
give you this interview, will that be the 
end of your exigence?” 

“ Yes, that will be the end of it. Be- 
lieve me, mademoiselle, I shall trouble you 
no further.” 

“ Well, you shall have your interview, 
then!” she exclaimed. “I will not deprive 
you of your right.” The scorn in her voice 
died down as she met his unflinching gaze. 
“ Give me your address, monsieur.” 

“ Mademoiselle, 1 will call on you when 
you are at liberty to receive me.” 

“T say, give me your address, mon- 
sieur!”’ she cried. “ You shall have your 
right. I shall come to you, come to your 
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house. I will not put you to the trouble 
of any journey.” 

“T live in the little house opposite this 
hétel,” said Leslie; “ but you cannot come 
there.” 

“TI shall come to you,” she repeated ob- 
stinately. “ You shall have your interview. 
It is doubtless of supreme importance, 
since you have spent a full year looking 
for me. And perhaps you feel you have 
a claim on me, in return for your great 
services at Penmarch last year.” 

“T live alone in that house,” said 
Leslie; “so you see it is impossible for you 
to come there.” 

“I shall come there or not at all!” 

“ Indeed, mademoiselle—” 

“ Choose quickly, please! My cousin 
will be coming out, and I do not care to 
meet her curiosity. Will you be at home 
at eight to-morrow evening?” 

“ Mile. d’Ys,” said Leslie quietly, “I 
have not asked you for any extraordinary 
favor, I believe. I proposed permitting 
myself the pleasure of calling at your 
cousin’s house. There is no reason why 
you should consider it your duty to abase 
yourself. I am not clamoring for any 
right, except that of speaking to the girl I 
knew in Brittany. Frankly, if you pro- 
pose to come to my house, and to come in 
this spirit, I resign my claim!” 

Her mouth quivered, the anger faded out 
of her face, and she looked at him with the 
pathetic helplessness of a sullen child. She 
had not moved him, then! She had flung 
the storm of her resentment against ada- 
mant, and it left her baffled. 

She put out her hand from the carriage 
and laid it lightly upon Leslie’s arm. 

“ Forgive me, M. Wentworth,” she said 
gently. “I have behaved foolishly. You 
see, your sudden presence here startled and 
frightened me, and my memories unnerved 
me a little. I owe you so much gratitude, 
and I am heartily ashamed. Am I for- 
given? Well, then, I still say that I will 
come to the door of your cottage to-mor- 
row evening at eight, because that happens 
to be the only evening when I shall be 
alone for weeks to come. My cousin is 
going to Argenteuil, to spend the night 
with her sister-in-law. Free as my life is, 
I could not receive you in her house dur- 
ing her absence; and until I have heard 
what you wish to say to me I cannot ask 
you to call. Nor could I meet you in 
Paris, where we should be the target for a 
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thousand eyes that know me; but I can 
leave the house unnoticed, meet you here, 
and return by a later train. I will go to 
your door, and you shall take me for a 
stroll, as if we were country lovers, and 
then I shall learn all that you have to say. 
Is it agreed?” 

The picture that she drew, the thought 
that at last, after so long, he was to be 
with her alone, if only for an hour, over- 
came Leslie’s reserve. He threw his armor 
aside. 

“ Marie d’Ys! Marie d’Ys!” he cried, 
taking her hand and raising it to his lips, 
“T knew you could not altogether have 
changed from the Breton girl I used to 
know. I accept, then. God bless you!” 

She smiled in the old, charming way, and 
confusedly he took his leave of her. When 
he reached the entrance to the grounds, he 
looked back at her. She was still alone in 


the carriage; her face was turned toward 
him, and he fancied that the smile lingered 
upon her lips. 

His heart was leaping, and only as a 
distant, unnoticed undercurrent in his mind 
ran the saying of the maid Annette: 

“Tf you have them and let them go, 


you'll never get them again. They'll hate 
you and play tricks on you, when their 
chance comes, as long as they live.” 


XI 


Wuat was he going to say to Marie 
d’Ys? 

He did not know. All that had been in 
his mind had been a passionate protest of 
love. Now that he had intimated that 
there existed some formal reason for an 
interview, he wondered whether she under- 
stood the pretext. But he swept his doubts 
away and waited through the long May 
afternoon. 

He had sent his old housekeeper home 
early, telling her that he was going out to 
dinner. Being conscientious, he really had 
this object in view. But he changed his 
plan; he could not bring himself to leave 
the cottage when the woman who was all 
to him was to come there. 

Like a man in a dream, he strolled from 
room to room. Down-stairs were the 
kitchen, the dining-room, the little parlor, 
unoccupied; up-stairs, the studio, his plain- 
ly furnished room, and two others, which 
were never called into use by any visiting 
friends. For the first time in months 
Leslie regretted his loneliness. He had 
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cast his friends away, and now he felt a 
keen longing for the old life of companion- 
ship. He would have given much for even 
the little medical student to help him while 
away those tedious hours of waiting. 

A train from Paris was due to arrive a 
few minutes before eight o’clock. It was 
part of his compact, Leslie felt, that he 
should not go to the station. He waited 
outside his cottage, which he had locked 
up in anticipation of his projected stroll 
with Marie. 

As the minutes passed, he felt more and 
more sure that she would come. When he 
heard the engine snort into the station, his 
belief became conviction; and yet, when he 
stood face to face with her, he could see 
nothing but her eyes through the whirling 
mist. 

She gave him her hand in cordial 
greeting. 

“So this is where you live!” she said, 
looking at the little place. “ And you are 
alone here, M. Wentworth?” 

“ Quite alone,” he answered. “ An old 
woman comes to prepare my meals.” 

“ How charming to be an artist, and to 
have such solitude in which to think of 
beautiful things!” she said. “I am con- 
sumed with curiosity to see the room in 
which you work. May I not come in 
without horrifying you—just for a mo- 
ment, Leslie?” 

It was the first time she had called him 
by that name since that memorable night. 
He looked at her and saw his Breton girl 
again. She wore a simple waist and skirt, 
and a little, unfashionable hat had replaced 
that of the preceding day. Her entire at- 
mosphere was changed. She seemed to 
have shed the Parisian manner with the 
costume. 

With wildly beating heart Leslie pre- 
ceded her to the door, unlocked it, and 
stood aside to let her enter. An oil lamp, 
turned low, burned over the foot of the 
stairs. Intuitively she walked toward 
them. She turned and smiled at him. 

“T know your studio is up-stairs,” she 
said, “ because you would wish to see the 
trees of the park.” 

By the same instinct she found the 
empty room. She moved toward the win- 
dow and stood there, looking down into 
the tiny garden. 

Leslie watched her from the door. He 
dared not go to her. The thought that 
some day—perhaps soon—he would have 
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the right to bring her there, strove with 
his determination not to yield to this 
madness, but to sway her, to win her by 
' self-mastery. Yet through his mind ran 
memories of Penmarch; of that night 
among the megaliths, dreams of the fu- 
ture days, the consciousness that for the 
second time in their lives they were alone 
where their hearts could speak without fear 
or interruption. 

Presently she turned toward him, and 
he went forward. 

“ Shall I light the lamp?” he asked. 

“In a moment. Do you know, Leslie, 
I was thinking—” 

“ Marie?” 

“Of Penmarch, and of those happy 
days. Do you ever consider how short the 
time of our real happiness is? It is so 
lonely here, and the night is so beautiful! 
I wish—lI have often wished that our lives 
might have run together always, in Brit- 
tany, or in that wonderful New York of 
yours. I wish I had a brother like you— 


as kind as you—as loyal as you.” 
He did not know how to answer her. 
“Yes, you may light your lamp now, 
Leslie,” she continued in more matter-of- 


fact tones. “I want to see what you are 


painting.” 

He struck a match, and the yellow flame 
of the wick shot up, disclosing the bare 
place, with the single chair, the easel with 
an unfinished sketch, and other canvases 
against the foot of the walls. The girl 
looked curiously at the sketch upon the 
easel. 

“ Haven’t you something finished, Les- 
lie?” she asked. 

“No, I have done nothing for a year. 
I planned to paint the trees in the Bois de 
Vincennes; then I saw the garden, and was 
going to paint that.” 

“ Nothing but trees?” she asked. “ The 
trees of the park, and the garden! When 
you told me that you lived here, I was 
bewildered. Did you come here without 
knowing, Leslie?” 

“T think fate brought me here, for I 
knew nothing about the duke’s Aétel.” 

“And you came here to paint trees! Do 
you remember, Leslie—the picture of me 
that you spoiled? Poor boy, how sorry it 
made me! And then you said that you 
had lost your temper, and I wanted to try 
you, only—other things happened. Come, 
take me into the park,” she added, with a 
sudden turn of thought. 
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He extinguished the lamp, and they 
went down-stairs, out of the house, and 
along the quiet street. Two turns brought 
them to one of the entrances of the Bois 
de Vincennes. In Leslie’s studio it had 
been nearly dark, but here a dimming twi- 
light lingered. 

They strolled along a little foot-path into 
the heart of a glade of tall trees, proceed- 
ing side by side in silence. They halted 
where the path turned to wind into the 
main roadway, crowded by day with car- 
riages and pedestrians, but now as lonely 
as Penmarch by night. Marie d’Ys placed 
one hand on Leslie’s shoulder. 

“Tell me what you wanted to say,” she 
said. “ But remember that I came here 
because you said it was your right.” 

“Marie, I love you,” answered Leslie 
gravely; and he knew that everything 
which it was possible to say was summed 
up in those words. 

“| was afraid it was that!” she said. 

Neither had stirred; her hand still rest- 
ed on his shoulder. It seemed incredible, 
afterward, that they should have spoken so 
quietly, as if they were repeating lines out 
of a play. 

“ T have never ceased to love you, Marie. 
Is it hopeless, after all this time? Do you 
remember your words to me beside the 
megalith?” 

“I do remember them,” she answered. 
“They have weighed on my heart many 
atime. But is it fair to remind a woman 
of a past folly?” 

“No, not if it was only folly,” Leslie 
answered. 

She lowered her hand until it lay across 
his arm. 

“‘ Dear Leslie, I was only a year younger 
then,” she said; “ but this year has been 
like ten to me. I knew nothing of the 
world or of life. I was a sentimental girl, 
brought up in a great, old-fashioned, semi- 
feudal chateau. And all the false ideas 
that my father had put into my head for 
his own purposes were repeated to me by 
the young men of the countryside, who be- 
lieved in them. Now, in Paris, I have 
come to understand.” 

“ What, Marie?” 

“ Life,” she answered briefly. “ The 
impulse of loyalty which led me to play 
my part in that poor comedy was false— 
and yet it was true. It was true from a 
worldly view-point, to be the pledged bride 
of one who we knew would some day be 
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the heir of France, even though he could 
bring me to no throne but that of exile; 
and it was false from an unworldly one. 
Now it is false from a worldly one, and 
true from an unworldly one—true, because 
he never had my heart, yet still I cling in 
honor to this pledge of mine, and he waits 
patiently in his fortress for the day of its 
fulfilment.” 

Leslie did not answer. She let her hand 
fall and looked gravely into his eyes as she 
went on: 

“ My friend, I am incapable of love. I 
have no love to give. That is the tragedy 
that life in Paris has brought me—I have 
discovered myself. What I once thought 
was love for you was nothing but a girl’s 
theatrical desire to play a heroine’s part, 
whether in fulfilling what was expected of 
me or in flying from it. Now I cling with 
all my might to my one loyalty—my 
pledge to the Duc de Montroyal. When I 
saw you yesterday I understood, and I 
tried to put you off with mockery and 
feigned anger. But I do not love you; I 
cannot love; it is impossible, Leslie. So 
now you have my answer!” 

And he knew that all his dreams were a 
fool’s dreams. How could he hope to sway 
the mind of this girl, who was as rock to 
his clay? 

“ Marie d’Ys,” he said presently, “ when 
you tell me you have no heart, I cannot 
help remembering what you have forbidden 
me to speak. I remember, and I am not 
sure. All your life you have been the tool 
of others—forgive me, but those were the 
words you used. If you could shake your- 
self free from everything that surrounds 
you, from all who—” 

She checked him quietly. 

“ No, Leslie. Don’t you suppose that I 
have thought all that out for myself? 
No,” she repeated. “I came here dread- 
ing what I should have to say to you; but 
I came because it was your right to know.” 

“T understand,” he answered. “ Well, 
I’m not going to be a weakling. For a 
whole year I have been rather upset; but 
that, I think, was because I didn’t know. 
Now I know, and I’m going to bear up 
under it and readjust myself. But, Marie 
d’Ys, you once laid a command upon me 
by virtue of my pledge —that I should 
place myself at the disposition of the Duc 
de Montroyal. Let me still serve you in 
this matter.” 

She looked at him wearily. 
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“Ah, this perpetual story of serving 
me!” she said. “ What is it that you can 
do? The duke is in Verdun fortress. 
There is nothing that can be done. I have 
tried, we have all tried to effect his re- 
lease, but the government is obdurate. He 
must serve out his term, and I must go 
back to Brittany and await his freedom.” 

“ To become his wife?” 

She nodded. 

“Your offer is kind,” she said; “ but 
you see, Leslie, there is nothing that you 
can do.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I do not wish to trouble 
you,” said Leslie. “I accept your de- 
cision, and I shall never attempt to see you 
again. I only ask that if ever you need a 
friend, or need any one for any service 
whatever, you will let me know.” 

He saw her eyes fixed searchingly upon 
his own. 

“ You are very foolish, Leslie,” she said. 
“The time might come, and then you 
might regret your offer. You may have 
other claims.” 

“ No matter—yours will come first!” 

“ Well, I accept, then,” she cried, a hard 
note coming into her voice. “I accept. If 
ever I need you, I shall write to you at the 
little house. And if you are in America—” 

“T shall arrange to have your letter for- 
warded to me, and I shall come to you im- 
mediately. But I do not intend to return 
to America.” 

“It is agreed, then!” she cried. “ And 
now you may take me back to the station.” 

They exchanged hardly a word until 
they found themselves upon the platform. 
The train for Paris was already coming in. 

“T may see you to your home?” he 
asked. 

“ No, Leslie. 
you hear from me, we part forever. 
I dealt fairly with you?” 

“ Fairly, and more kindly than was 
necessary,” he answered. “I am ready to 
accept the situation now.” 

She gave him her hand, but suddenly, 
with a little laugh, she flung her arms 
about his neck, reached up, and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“ That is for forgetfulness, Leslie Went- 
worth!” she said. 


XII 


Two months later Paris, stunned and 
groping like a blind woman for something 
tangible among the unrealities in which she 


We part here, and, until 
Have 
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had lived, found herself confronted with 
the dread reality of war. 

The news came like a bomb hurled into 
a circle of merrymakers. A week of ru- 
mors and suspense followed. Fortresses 
were falling like tenpins before a prodigy 
of artillery undreamed of hitherto. Through 
the northeast spread a devastating human 
flood; everywhere swarmed the green-gray 
uniforms of the invaders. They would be 
stopped at Liége; they would be stopped 
at Namur, at Mons, Maubeuge; but they 
poured on. Soon France herself lay open 
and at their mercy, and her armies, out- 
numbered and defeated, fell back sullenly 
upon the capital. 

Leslie had spent the summer quietly, 
painting. Now that his hopes had definite- 
ly gone, he found a new lucidity of mind. 
With no particular ambition in view, he 
painted steadily till he had completed sev- 
eral passably good canvases. He found re- 
lief from thought in arduous application to 
his work; but he painted in the Bois de 
Vincennes, not in the garden of the Duc 
de Montroyal’s Adétel. 

One afternoon, as he returned with his 
canvas and easel, he found the little road 
choked with people, their faces craned up- 
ward toward an elongated spheroid of gray 
that lazily traversed the sky. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked one of 
his neighbors. 

The man clutched at his arm excitedly. 

“ Monsieur, le Zeppelin!” he gasped. 

The enormous gas-bag, which was only 
on a reconnoitering expedition, sailed slow- 
ly across the city at a great height, and 
disappeared. It was not till then that the 
war came home to Leslie as something 
actual and personal. 

On the next day squads of workmen ap- 
peared in the neighborhood and began 
methodically cutting down the straggling 
growth of trees that fringed the outskirts 
of the Bois de"Vincennes. The park itself 
might be leveled or destroyed by fire, Les- 
lie was told. All the outlying houses were 
to be razed. It was just possible that 
Charenton might be spared; so much lay 
with the future, and with the retreating 
troops of France, who were approaching 
Paris daily, buffeted by the green-gray 
locust-hordes. It was even possible that 
all Paris would be destroyed outside of the 
fortifications. 

The next morning who should appear at 
Leslie’s house but the little medical stu- 
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dent, Alphonse Jolicceur! He greeted Les- 
lie like an old friend. 

“M. Wentworth,” he began, “I got 
your address through the American consul. 
A Red Cross ambulance is being formed 
by the Americans, and, being in my last 
year, I have been asked to accept the post 
of second medical officer. If you are think- 
ing of assisting in any way, will you not 
join it? You will be only a private, but 
we have some good fellows from among the 
American art students.” 

Leslie found the little Frenchman very 
welcome. 

“ There is nothing I should like better,” 
he answered; “ but you'll have to give me 
a week to settle my affairs.” 

“Two weeks, if you like, monsieur,” 
said Joliceur. ‘The ambulance will not 
be ready for service for three weeks at 
least. Everything is upset. There is no 
organization, no drugs, not even stretchers. 
Everything has been requisitioned for the 
fighting lines. We remain in Paris, mon- 
sieur, whatever happens.” 

Leslie accepted the invitation, and was 
ordered to report to headquarters in ten 
days’ time. 

That night another visitor arrived. 
Opening the door, Leslie was astonished 
to find upon his step old M. Bruot, the 
lawyer. 

“Come in,” said Leslie cordially, lead- 
ing him into the lighted dining-room. 
“You have been so very kind as to call 
about that permit to paint in the garden? 
The fact is, 1 have delayed asking you, 
and now that the war has turned every- 
thing upside down I am not sure that I 
shall be able to avail myself of it.” 

The oid lawyer put down his hat, crossed 
and uncrossed his legs, and looked at Les- 
lie in something like embarrassment. 

“No, M. Wentworth, it was not about 
that matter I came to see you,” he said. 
He seemed to hesitate, and resumed: 
“You are acquainted, I understand, mon- 
sieur, with the circumstances of the im- 
prisonment of the Duc de Montroyal. He 
was released from the fortress of Verdun 
last evening.” 

Leslie said nothing, but he felt his hands 
tighten convulsively upon the arms of his 
chair. 

“The release was conditional,” con- 
tinued M. Bruot. “ The duke pledges him- 
self to entertain no schemes against the 
republic during the period of the war, and, 
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after the war, to go at once into exile. 
From the moment of his release he became, 
by his own request, a private soldier in the 
French army, under a name which none 
will recognize as his. He has already left 
for the front with a batch of recruits for 
the army of General Manoury.” 

The old lawyer stopped. He stammered 
a little and at last blurted out: 

“ M. Wentworth, I am in receipt of a 
communication from Mlle. d’Ys, of Pen- 
march, concerning yourself. The matter 
has already been communicated to the 
duke, and he is enthusiastic in regard to it. 
He has a very high regard for you, M. 
Wentworth, and remembers you perfectly. 
He could not wish his fortunes to be in 
better hands. In fine, the decision rests 
with yourself entirely.” 

“What is the substance of this com- 
munication?” asked Leslie. 

“That, monsieur, is precisely the one 
fact about which I am not at liberty to 
enlighten you,” the lawyer answered. “I 
am permitted to hand you a communica- 
tion from Mlle. d’Ys. I understand, how- 
ever, that it does not explain the matter.” 

He drew a sealed letter from his pocket 


and gave it to Leslie, who quickly opened 
it and read: 


M. WENTWORTH: 

If you still wish to serve me in anything at all, 
without hope of reward, as you said, I ask that 
you will accompany M. Bruot to Penmarch at the 
earliest moment. 


He looked at the lawyer and put the let- 
ter into his pocket. 

“Tt explains nothing,” he said. 

“ No, M. Wentworth. It is an unusual 
matter, and I may say that it betrays a 
high sense of your discretion and honor. 
It is a remarkable tribute to the opinion 
which Mlle. d’Ys has formed of you. I 
may say that it is a matter unaccompanied 
by anything unpleasant or distasteful, 
monsieur, and it will, I do not doubt, bind 
you and mademoiselle and the Duc de 
Montroyal in warmest friendship for the 
rest of your lives.” 

“She intends to marry him, then?” 
asked Leslie, trying to keep his voice 
steady. 

“ Ah, yes! 
know.” 

“ And this has reference to that affair?” 

“T am not at liberty to answer that 
question, monsieur; but I am sure that 


That much, of course, you 
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your assistance would not have been asked 
unless it was thought that you would ap. 
preciate the invitation.” 

“When do we start for Penmarch?” 

“| have engaged two places on the train 
that leaves to-morrow at six. Allowing for 
delays, that should bring us to Penmarch 
late in the evening. M.Caumon, the mayor, 
is to receive us, since reasons render it un- 
fitting that we should lodge with Mlle. 
d’Ys at the chateau.” 

“TI will accompany you, then,” said 
Leslie. “I suppose I shall have to spend 
the night in Paris to catch the train?” 

“Not at all, monsieur. I am unable to 
offer you hospitality at my home, but I 
shall be up at four o’clock, and my motor- 
car, for which I have obtained a permit, 
will call here at five. It will be very neces- 
sary to catch our train, since it may be the 
last that will leave for Brittany for many 
days. It is believed that the Germans will 
invest Paris next week, so we must return 
in haste.” 

“To Paris? With Mlle. d’Ys?” 

The lawyer rose, shrugging his shoulders. 

“« Monsieur, you will ask me nothing 
more,” he said. “It is under instructions 
from mademoiselle that I am not at lib- 
erty to explain.” 

M. Bruot bowed himself out of the 
door, leaving Leslie in stupefaction. 

Again there came to him the remem- 
brance of the maid’s words. Yet Marie 
d’Ys had dealt fairly with him; he had 
admitted that. When she had stood in his 
studio on that memorable night, it had 
seemed to him that he had the power to 
take her in his arms and force her to listen 
to his words of love. He had been so sure 
that he had postponed the declaration. 
Moreover, he had felt a gentleman’s natu- 
ral reluctance to force the issue under the 
delicate circumstances of her presence 
there. Then she had coldly and quite de- 
cisively shattered his hopes forever. 

Why did she need him now? Was it 
the crowning irony of being a witness to 
the marriage ceremony? Was this her 
reason? But the duke was at the front 
with the brave army that still strove to 
hold back the invaders’ march to Paris. 
How, then, could he witness her marriage, 
which was to seal his renunciation? 

Again and again he recalled Annette’s 
words. He thought of Marie as one driven 
by contrary impulses, possessed by two 
natures striving against each other for 
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mastery. She could not love; and yet he 
was sure that she had loved him. She was 
all tenderness and humility, all fire and 
pride. He gave up the effort to under- 
stand, and began to pack his suit-case. 

All night, lying in bed, he heard the 
blasting in the suburbs. Houses in the 
outskirts of the city were being blown up 
to clear a field of fire for the French artil- 
lery. From his studio window, that eve- 
ning, he had seen the region of devastated 
forest land that lay like a great ulcer east- 
ward. Everywhere were soldiers, lines of 
automobiles, carts full of -provisions, and 
ammunition-wagons, drawn by great Flem- 
ish horses, traveling eastward. 

Soon he, too, would be in the thick of 
the stress. That comforted him. The in- 
terlude at Penmarch, whatever it might 
portend, was but an interlude. 

At five o’clock the lawyer arrived in his 
machine, which had a large military permit 
under the number. A few minutes before 
six they reached the Gare St. Lazare, after 
innumerable delays and the slow threading 
of packed byways. Every main thorough- 
fare was occupied by columns of marching 
soldiers. 


Although they did not know it, these 
composed that heterogeneous army that 
was to fling back the invader, a few days 
later, in the great battle of the Marne. 

The train was packed with persons in 


hasty exodus from Paris. They ejected 
two unauthorized occupants of their seats, 
and presently the engine started. 
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Tuey did not reach Penmarch that eve- 
ning, for the train was side-tracked time 
and again to permit military trains from 
the west to pass them. Once they were 
held up for nearly three hours till an ex- 
press had rushed past, carrying, it was 
said, state archives from the capital. It 
was not till nearly midnight that they ar- 
rived at Quimper, from which point the 
slow local crawled into Piougastel an hour 
later. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, the 
famous carriage of M. Caumon was wait- 
ing for them. Its owner knew the lawyer, 
and recognized Leslie, saluting him gaily as 
he stepped in. 

“Well, M. Caumon, little has changed 
in Penmarch this last year, I suppose,” 
said Leslie. 

M. Caumon whipped up his horse. 
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“Not much, monsieur. I think I am 
the only change,” he answered. 

Leslie looked at him. In appearance he 
was the same rotund, brisk, smiling little 
man that he had been the year before. 

“JT don’t see any change in you, M. 
Caumon,” he said. 

“Tt is not visible; nevertheless, the 
change is here,” the other answered. “I 
am only Alphonse Caumon now. I am no 
longer the mayor. The new mayor is M. 
Fiset, the hostler. It is a great relief, M. 
Wentworth!” 

“ The cares cf office—” Leslie began. 

“ No, monsceur—the feelings of a Bre- 
ton. No man can serve two masters, and 
I could no longer obey those imbeciles in 
Paris. So they say we are at war! That 
will open the people’s eyes. The republic 
will not survive the first few defeats. Ah, 
if I had not been mayor, how differently I 
should have arranged that little affair last 
June twelvemonth! I should have carried 
it to triumph. Why, M. Wentworth, they 
did not even cut the telephone-wires, al- 
though I had left wire-clippers in the tele- 
phone-office; and I had a half-company of 
militia waiting at Quimper, as was my 
duty, in case of need. That was a bun- 
gled business; it never had a chance. And 
so his majesty is free!” 

“The Duc de Montroyal is free,” said 
the lawyer gravely. 

The little landlord accepted the reproof 
in good spirit. Leslie had an idea that 
M. Bruot had nudged him; at any rate, 
he changed his topic explosively. 

“There is another cause for thankful- 
ness,” he said. “ No longer will it be my 
unhappy task to sell the megaliths. You 
have not completed the arrangements, M. 
Wentworth?” he continued anxiously. 

“ Not yet,” answered Leslie, laughing. 

“ For while it was my duty as mayor to 
urge their sale, as a simple citizen and 
president of our municipal art commission 
—created last autumn, M. Wentworth, to 
attract tourists—-I abhor the idea,” said 
M. Caumon, spreading out his hands. “‘ He 
is a vandal who seeks to turn our ancient 
relics into money!” 

Gradually he talked himself out. Leslie, 
seated at his side in front of the lawyer, 
felt no inclination to urge him to continue 
speaking. He took in every detail of the 
landscape. There was the Chateau d’Ys 
upon the little rise, a light shining from a 
single window. He wondered whether it 
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was Marie’s room, and, still more intensely, 
for what purpose she had summoned him 
to Penmarch. 

There were the megaliths, gaunt shapes 
beneath the little August moon. At the 
foot of the cliffs the sea splashed sullenly. 
All at once Leslie began to feel as if he 
had never been away, as if the events of 
the whole fourteen months had been an 
illusion. It was as if the spell cast by 
those Druid stones had led him through 
an imaginary race with time, beset by his 
mad love for the woman who had stood 
with him inside the circle. Every episode 
of the past seemed clouded, as if seen in a 
dulled mirror. 

He was still deep in reflection when the 
carriage stopped in front of M. Caumon’s 
house. The dining-room had an oil lamp 
burning, and, late as it was, Mathilde was 
waiting beside the table, on which a cold 
supper had been set out. The girl came 
forward and curtsied to the lawyer. See- 
ing Leslie, she blushed and smiled. 

Few words were spoken during the brief 
meal, but when the girl had showed Leslie 
to his room with a candle she paused at the 
door and said: 

“ Monsieur is to be congratulated very 
heartily.” 

“Why?” demanded Leslie, turning sud- 
denly upon her. 

He hoped to discover the explanation of 
the mystery; but Mathilde only laughed. 
Evidently she had been warned that he 
was not to be initiated. 

“ Monsieur is greatly honored,” she said. 
“Tt must make him very happy to think 
that his friends had not forgotten him 
when he was in Paris. The Comte de Vil- 
liers and the Baron de Piougastel are deso- 
lated. They will not be present to-morrow, 
out of chagrin.” 

“ Mathilde, what is to happen to-mor- 
row?” Leslie demanded. 

But she only laughed again, and ran 
away down the passage, leaving him 
amazed and bewildered. 

What sort of ceremony was to take 
place the following day? Could the Duc 
de Montroyal have come secretly to Pen- 
march, and was it the intention to invite 
Leslie to witness the marriage? 

But he dismissed this thought as too 
cruel. And then a daring one leaped into 
his mind, so overwhelming that at first it 
shocked him into apathy. Had Marie d’Ys 
sent for him to offer him her hand? 
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But that, too, was impossible. In such 
a case, she would not have summoned him 
through the agency of M. Bruot. 

No; he dismissed the two ideas as 
equally absurd, and went into his room. 
He had turned to lock the door when he 
heard a man’s footsteps in the passage, and 
M. Caumon appeared. 

“ Permit my best wishes,” he said, look- 
ing at Leslie queerly. “ Ah, monsieur!” 
He checked himself; it was evident that 
the secret was trembling on the tip of his 
tongue. “ We shall sleep late to-morrow,” 
he said. “ Breakfast will be when you 
wish it, but M. Bruot thinks about nine.” 

Leslie nodded; he would ask no more 
questions. 

The landlord went stamping down the 
passage. At the head of the stairs he 
turned, and, seeing himself observed, smiled 
and waved his hand cordially. 

Leslie went into his room, turned the 
light low, and stood looking out of the 
little window, set in a frame of vines. Be- 
neath him stretched the downs, sloping to- 
ward the sea, whose distant moaning came 
faintly to his ears. On the edge of the 
cliffs, dim and distant, loomed the forms 
of the mighty megaliths. Not a sound 
came from Penmarch; the world was as 
peaceful as if war was a thousand years 
away. 

He stretched his arms into the darkness. 

“Marie d’Ys! Marie d’Ys! I love 
you!” he cried in a low voice, as if his will 
could carry it to where she slept in the 
chateau. 

He turned away, trying to combat the 
spell that robbed him of strength and filled 
his heart with an incurable malady. He 
awaited the revelations of the morrow with 
fevered impatience. 

The sun was just above the horizon 
when he awoke from a broken sleep, and 
the dewy ground was a patchwork of light 
and long shadows. He made haste to dress, 
and hurried out of the stuffy little room. 
He went down-stairs and took the road 
toward the Chateau d’Ys. 

No one was abroad; those who had al- 
ready risen were in their fields or byres. 
Leslie walked until he stood abreast with 
the megaliths. He would not go farther; 
he had no intention of trying to anticipate 
what was in store for him. 

He was about to turn back when he saw 
a woman coming toward him from Pen- 
march, and recognized her as Annette, the 
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maid. She knew him at once. She 
stopped and curtsied, and her sullen face 
lit up with a malicious smile. 

“So you have come back, monsieur!” 
she said, and the malice changed to unmis- 
takable contempt. “ It was not enough for 
you to have to go away, but you must 
come back!” 

“ Well?” questioned Leslie roughly. He 
had no mind to be made the butt of this 

asant woman’s humor. 

“ Well?” she echoed, sneering. “ What 
fools men are! If I couldn’t get the wom- 
an I wanted, I wouldn’t come back to 
crouch and cringe at her feet like a dog— 
not if I had any respect for myself!” 

Leslie tried to step past her, but she 
stood in the way, staring into his face. 

“JT don’t know what you are talking 
about, Annette,” answered Leslie angrily. 
“ Mile. d’Ys has some business to transact 
with me, and I have come here with her 
lawyer. What it is, I don’t know yet.” 

She continued to stare into his face in 
stupefaction. 

“ Dieu!’ she exclaimed suddenly, cross- 
ing herself. “‘ You don’t know why she has 
sent for you! Now I understand! You 
don’t know!” She clutched at his arm. 
“ Monsieur! Monsieur!” she stammered. 
“The road to Piougastel lies open to you. 
Take it, take the train, and never return!” 

“What are you talking about?” cried 
Leslie in exasperation. 

But the woman did not seem to hear 
him. She clenched her fist and shook it 
toward the megaliths with a gesture of in- 
effable horror. 

“Tt is you, accursed evil ones!” she 
cried. “It is your doing! She is not like 
that! You have possessed her, as you 
weave your spell in the hearts of all who 
fulfil their vows among you on your day! 
Ah, the warlocks! One should destroy 
them, stone by stone, those devils who 
ruled this land before our Savior came 
to turn them into granite! Look, mon- 
sieur, they are men, not stones — men, 
wizards, frozen to stone because their ways 
were evil!” 

Leslie, stunned by the sudden supersti- 
tious outburst, did not know what to say. 
He made no attempt to move. The woman 
fascinated him with her wild speech and 
primitive heart. Annette caught frantic- 
ally at his sleeve. 

“ Monsieur! Listen to me, now!” she 
cried, seeming to concentrate her mind with 
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a strong effort upon her words. “ I warned 
you long ago when you came to the 
chateau. I told you that they are all alike, 
those women of D’Ys. They have a devil’s 
pride that gnaws and gnaws at their hearts, 
and never leaves them till it has drained 
the last drop of compassionate blood from 
them. You had her and you lost her, and 
you have put yourself in her power again, 
because you are under the spell of those 
old evil ones who ruled here in the days 
of the first D’Ys men and women. You 
have put yourself in her power again, 
monsieur ; and what will she do, then, being 
a D’Ys?” 

Leslie had no answer ready, and Annette 
gave him no time to frame one. 

“No, listen a little longer, monsieur! 
There are many things a woman may do. 
She may play with a man and torture him, 
now blowing hot, now cold. All that is a 
maid’s part before marriage; that is the 
part that the good Lord has given her to 
play. And even if her heart is cold, we 
only say, ‘She is a coquette. It is her 
right; if he does not like it, let him stay 
away from her.’ But there is one thing 
that no woman may do, monsieur, and that 
is, after she has driven a man away, to call 
him back to her, in order that she may 
abase him in the dust because he loves her 
still. That sort of woman men beat. How I 
would beat her!” 

“ Annette, you are raving!” 

He tried again to pass, but she planted 
her stout peasant body in the way. 

“Qh, you shall pass, monsieur; but lis- 
ten to one thing more. You alone do not 
know why you have come back, but Pen- 
march knows, and Piougastel, and because 
they do not know that you love her they 
think it a pretty compliment, as it might 
be for other men. Take the road, take 
the road, monsieur, to Piougastel!” 

She looked at him with intense earnest- 
ness; then, suddenly seeming to relax in 
every limb, she turned from him and went 
hurrying along the road in the direction of 
the Chateau d’Ys. Once Leslie, watching 
her, saw her hesitate, stop, and look back. 
Then she passed behind the corner of the 
building and disappeared from his sight. 
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He went back to the inn in utter per- 


plexity. The old lawyer was not down 
yet—it was barely eight o’clock. Mathilde 
was preparing breakfast in the kitchen. 
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She smiled and wished him good morning. 
As he watched her and reflected that she 
knew the purpose of his journey to Pen- 
march, he could not believe that Annette’s 
wild words contained anything approaching 
the truth. She had behaved as a mad 
woman would behave; perhaps she was ac- 
tually out of her mind. 

He asked Mathilde if she knew the 
woman. 

“ Annette, the niece of M. Grondin, the 
shoemaker?” she inquired. “Ah, yes, I 
know her well, monsieur. A little queer 
sometimes, but a good woman, as M. Re- 
nard says. She was maid at the chdteau 
for some years, and her father had been 
butler there. Now she sleeps in Penmarch, 
and goes to the chdteau each morning to 
work. It is said, though, monsieur, that 
she was overlooked at birth,” Mathilde 
continued, dropping her voice to a whisper. 

“ Yow do you mean, Mile. Mathilde?” 

“ Her mother went out of her mind just 
before she was born. She was found 
standing in the megalith circle on Midsum- 
mer Eve.” 

“ But that brings good fortune!” 

“ For lovers—yes,” said Mathilde, color- 


ing; “ but not in such a case as that. The 
country people say that, on this account, 


Annette possesses the hidden sight. Of 
course, that is nonsense,” she concluded. 

It was perfectly clear that Mathilde her- 
self was by no means incredulous of the 
peasant superstition. 

Leslie walked in the garden till break- 
fast was ready. The lawyer greeted him 
very cordially, but seemed more distant in 
his manner than on the preceding day, and 
they ate almost in silence. When they had 
finished, M. Bruot put his hand in kindly 
fashion upon Leslie’s shoulder. 

“ Prepare,” he said, “for a surprising 
day. It is all right, M. Wentworth,” he 
continued quickly. “There is not the 
slightest occasion for you to look anxious. 
The surprise will be, I know, of a happy 
nature. And now the time for your inter- 
view approaches. I am to accompany you 
to the Chateau d’Ys and take you to 
mademoiselle. You will have your inter- 
view with her alone, and then, if you have 
agreed to the proposal, as of course you 
will, I shall be called to discuss the de- 
tails with you.” 

He went up-stairs and returned, stuffing 
some papers into his bag, which he carried 
with him. They went afoot. 
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As they drew near the Chateau d’Ys, 
Leslie felt his heart beating furiously. It 
was fear that controlled him now. It 
seemed as if the Druids’ spell was on the 
verge of culmination, and as if all the past 
had been but a prelude to it. 

They rang the bell, and Annette opened 
the door. Her face was sullen and devoid 
of expression. 

“ Mademoiselle awaits monsieur in the 
library,” she said. 

They entered the great hall, whose cur- 
tained windows held it in a sort of heavy 
twilight. The maid, preceding them, led 
the way toward the room at the end, where 
Leslie had found Marie d’Ys on the occa- 
sion of his first visit, so long ago. An- 
nette tapped at the door. 

“Go in, M. Wentworth,” said the law- 
yer. “I shall wait in the hall until I am 
summoned.” 

The door was opened by the maid, and 
Leslie entered, to find himself confronting 
Marie d’Ys. She stood beside a chair 
from which she had just risen, near the 
window. 

He had long steeled himself to the meet- 
ing, and yet, as he stood facing her, he felt 
his heart pause and then begin to race. He 
choked for breath. It was torture; and yet 
it was torture that he would not have fore- 
gone for anything in the world. 

Vaguely he found himself wondering 
how the encounter affected her. She stood 
calmly in front of him, one slender hand 
resting upon the leather arm. Her face 
was whiter even than of wont, and he 
thought her bosom rose and fell quickly; 
but her voice was very calm when she 
spoke to him. 

She held out both her hands, and he 
took them and retained them for a mo- 
ment, while he looked into her face, trying 
to read it. But there was only a gentle 
and rather wistful expression there; noth- 
ing of the woman whom Annette had pic- 
tured. Her hands were as cold as snow 
in his. 

“ Be seated, Leslie,” she said, motioning 
him to a chair beside the big leather one 
and resuming her own position there. “So 
I have taken you at your word, you see!” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“What is a man’s word worth?” she 
asked, raising her head and studying him 
with an inscrutable look. 

“T am very proud to be able to serve 
you. I shall keep my word.” 
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“T want to recall your words, as I re- 
member them. First, that you would serve 
me faithfully, no matter what I might ask 
of you, and always.” 

He bowed his head in acquiescence. 

“ Always—whatever the circumstances 
might be—without hope of reward.” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“Then, that you would serve the Duc 
de Montroyal. That was the particular 
charge that I laid upon you. You see, I 
have a memory,” she added, smiling. 

“‘T have come here to serve you both, if 
need be,” Leslie answered. 

“Yes, I hope so,” she said, musing. 
“And then, not satisfied with these 
pledges, you offered more. I met you in 
Charenton, because you claimed that in- 
terview as your right. No, pray do not 
protest! 1 mentioned that only because 
the time has now come for me to claim the 
fulfilment of your pledges.” 

Her voice had begun to grow a little 
hard; her eyes shone with a brilliant light. 
Her hands were tightly clenched upon the 
leather arms, and she seemed to sit with 
every muscle tense. 

“Let me repeat, once and for all, dear 
Mile. d’Ys, that I am entirely at your com- 
mand, whatever that command may be.” 

She drew in a deep breath. 

“T want you to marry me,” she said. 

The breathless silence that followed 
seemed to Leslie an eternity. 

“To make you my wife, Marie?” he 
asked at length, leaning forward and tak- 
ing her hand in his. 

“No, but to marry me. To marry me 
without hope of reward. To marry me by 
proxy, taking the place of the Duc de 
Montroyal, who cannot leave his regiment 
to come to Brittany.” 

The mocking chorus that rang in Leslie’s 
ears was nothing but the racing of his 
heart. He could not take his eyes from 
hers, and yet he saw nothing at all. As 
steadily she watched him. 

“T will obey you, Mile. d’Ys,” he an- 
swered after a long time. 

She rose. A faint smile played about 
her mouth, but her face was drawn and 
white, and as she moved forward she put 
out one hand searchingly against the wall, 
as if to steady herself. Leslie, following 
her down the room, had the sensation that 
they two were wandering through infinity. 
It seemed as if they would never reach the 
door. 
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Then she had opened it and stood un- 
steadily there, and the lawyer was coming 
toward them. 

‘““M. Wentworth has consented to the 
arrangement,” she said, almost in a whis- 
per. “TI will leave you two together now 
in order to arrange the details.” 

“The papers, mademoiselle?” suggested 
M. Bruot deferentially. 

“TI will sign them this afternoon,” she 
answered, and went slowly up the wooden 
staircase above the hall. 

The two men waited till they heard a 
door close above them. That journey, too, 
seemed to take endless time. At last Leslie 
felt the lawyer’s hand on his arm. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow,” he said, 
drawing a cigar-case from his pocket. 
“You do not care to smoke? Then per- 
mit me.” 

Leslie took in each detail of the act of 
strikinge the match — the white hand, the 
little spurt of flame, the glowing end of the 
cigar under M. Bruot’s mustache. Every- 
thing around him seemed to stand out 
with photographic clearness. 

“You are most heartily to be congratu- 
lated, M. Wentworth,” began the lawyer 
with unconscious irony, puffing vigorously. 
“A most charming girl! You may judge 
of the haste in which this matter was ar- 
ranged when I tell you that the negotia- 
tions were all carried on by telegraph with- 
in a period of a little more than twelve 
hours. The Duc de Montroyal might per- 
haps have obtained leave of absence to go 
to Brittany immediately on his release, but 
he considered that his first duty lay to- 
ward his country. Fortunately, as you are 
probably aware, monsieur, the govern- 
ment has passed a special law reviving the 
old custom of proxy marriages in the case 
of those at the front. It was impossible 
for the duke to come here; but, being mar- 
ried by proxy, he will obtain twenty-four 
hours’ leave to go as far as Paris, spend a 
few hours with his bride, and then return.” 

Leslie made no comment, and M. Bruot 
continued his explanation. 

“ Being of a jealous nature, which was 
not diminished by his year of captivity— 
during which, by the way, arrangements 
had been made for the marriage to take 
place as soon as he was set free—being, as 
I say, of a jealous disposition, the duke 
negatived several names that were sug- 
gested to him. The Comte de Villiers, the 
Baron de Piougastel—he found both want- 
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ing. Then it was that Mlle. d’Ys intervened 
and mentioned your name. Imagine, then, 
the family council held in Paris on the 
morning of that day when I called on you. 
Telegrams were arriving every few min- 
utes and the duke was growing more and 
more angry until mademoiselle’s message 
arrived, mentioning you. The family of the 
duke wished to know who you were, but 
to the duke himself the choice seemed a 
happy one. It appears, monsieur, that you 
have been companions together on a for- 
mer occasion, and that he had conceived a 
strong affection for you: And it was also 
represented that you, being a commoner, 
and therefore hardly one who could aspire 
to the hand of mademoiselle, were suited to 
understudy the duke at the ceremony. 

“ When, therefore, this matter had been 
arranged, and both parties had ratified it, 
the problem arose of obtaining your assist- 
ance and consent. As an old friend.of both 
sides, it was felt that you would be de- 
lighted to fulfil the réle; but time was very 
pressing, and there might have been op- 
posing circumstances. In short, M. Went- 
worth, there might have existed some 


young lady who would not have consid- 


ered the affair in the chivalrous and loyal 
spirit in which it was conceived. There- 
fore Mile. d’Ys requested that, if possible, 
I should persuade you to accompany me 
here without revealing to you the purpose 
of the journey.” 

He paused, and looked at Leslie with a 
half-cynical kindness. Evidently the spec- 
ter of “some young lady ” had been one 
difficult to lay. 

“ But now,” he continued thankfully, 
“all difficulties have been smoothed away, 
and the path lies clear befor us. M. Re- 
nard will perform the ceremony by special 
dispensation at five o’clock this afternoon. 
There will be present myself and M. 
Caumon, of the inn, as witnesses, with M. 
Fiset, the mayor, to receive the civil at- 
testations, and, I believe, no others. There 
will be neither a bridal dress nor flowers. 
Such are not the custom at a proxy wed- 
ding. You will place the ring, which I 
have here in my pocket, upon the finger 
of the bride, and the marriage will be prac- 
tically the same as any other. And, in 
special virtue of the confidence that he re- 
poses in you, the duke requests that you 
will accompany madame la duchesse, as 
she will be, on the night train to Paris. Ah, 
you should be a proud man, M. Went- 
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worth, to think of the signal faith that is 
reposed in you!” 

“ Yes,” answered Leslie gravely. 

“For the rest,” continued M. Bruot, 
“you and madame should reach Paris to- 
morrow afternoon. A carriage will be in 
waiting at the station to convey you to the 
duke’s Adtel, and he will either be in the 
carriage or at your destination to receive 
you. There will be, I presume, a wedding 
supper, and a welcome for you, which must 
necessarily be brief, for everything will be 
done at top speed. And then—vwell, then, 
monsieur, you will take your leave and de- 
part to your comfortable cottage across the 
street, offering up your heartiest good 
wishes for the happy couple, and congratu- 
lating yourself on being one of the few men 
who have ever married another man’s bride 
for him. And so your share comes to an 
end, leaving you just’as much a single man 
as if you had not come to Brittany.” 

“T understand fully, M. Bruot.” 

“ And if an old man may be permitted 
one word of advice to a younger one,” he 
ended, rising and offering his hand, which 
Leslie took, “do not let the young lady 
who will some day become your wife be- 
come also a participator in your secret!” 

Leslie moved down the hall beside the 
lawyer, who opened the great door. As he 
stooped, fumbling with the handle, Leslie 
looked back for a moment. At the top of 
the wooden staircase that extended upward 
from the hall, upon a little wooden gallery, 
Marie d’Ys was standing. 

The shroud of gloom surrounding her 
gave her the effect of being poised there on 
a void; her form was dim, but her face 
startlingly vivid. It was as if they looked 
at each other across chaos from an im- 
measurable distance. Their eyes met, and, 
great as the space between them was, in 
hers he seemed to read shame and remorse 
and unendurable suffering. 

Then he was outside in the August sun- 
light, walking back with M. Bruot toward 
Penmarch. The full bitterness of his hu- 
miliation came upon him, and he remem- 
bered Annette’s warning words: 

“Take the road, take the road, mon- 
sieur, to Piougastel!” 


XV 
“ THERE will be no flowers for a proxy 
wedding!” 
All the way to Piougastel in the car- 
riage that evening the lawyer’s words rang 
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in Leslie’s ears. He glanced at the bride, 
who sat beside him pallid and silent, her 
face averted, looking toward the sea. 

The marriage had been performed at the 
determined hour, in the presence of the 
lawyer, the mayor, and the landlord. In 
her plain traveling-dress Marie had stood 
at Leslie’s side in the same place where 
once she had stood, dressed in the blue 
brocade and wearing the coronet, at the 
side of the Duc de Montroyal. The same 
old curé, M. Renard, carrying his two and 
ninety years briskly, had performed the 
ceremony. 

The intolerable mockery of it came home 
to Leslie still more strongly afterward. He 
had agreed, in the name of the duke, to 
take Marie d’Ys for his wife, and she had 
taken him—in the duke’s name—for her 
husband. The priest had sprinkled them 
with holy water. 

M. Bruot, taking a little cardboard box 
from his pocket, had extracted the ring, 
which passed from the priest’s hand to 
Leslie’s. Leslie, as he had been instructed, 


had placed it on the bride’s finger, and 
her hand, passive and cold in his, seemed 
like a dead person’s. 


He remembered the 
first time he had touched it, and how it 
had thrilled him. 

He had made all the marital vows on 
behalf of the absent man. And all the 
while they stood there, the sword had lain 
between them, naked and gleaming in the 
candle-light. 

Afterward they all sat down to dinner. 
During the meal, the pleasantries of the 
lawyer, who felt called on to enliven the 
occasion, had covered the bride’s apathy 
and Leslie’s confusion. Then the hour for 
the departure came. The baggage was 
placed in M. Caumon’s carriage. The law- 
yer—who was to remain in Penmarch until 
the morrow, and then rejoin his family at 
Bordeaux, whither they had fled—wished 
them good-by, and they were driven away 
toward the station. 

It might have been hours or only min- 
utes later when they found themselves seat-. 
ed side by side in the train, which was 
speeding across the rolling uplands of Brit- 
tany. The sleeping-car was to be attached 
at Quimper. The slow local crawled on its 
way, and neither spoke. She turned away, 
and, resting her head against the corner of 
the window, seemed to sleep. Leslie lis- 
tened dismally to the revolving wheels that 
ground out their endless tune. 
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As often as he looked at Marie, she 
seemed asleep. Gradually he let his own 
eyes close. His misery and shame, stretched 
to the tension-point, had dulled his sense 
of feeling. Perhaps he slept for as much 
as ten minutes. 

When he awoke suddenly, it was with 
the sense that he was being watched. He 
opened his eyes. Opposite him, reflected 
in the car - window, he saw Marie’s face. 
Her eyes, fixed on his, had in them an ex- 
pression of horror, of despair. 

She turned round in her seat slowly and 
spoke for the first time since that journey 
had begun. 

“ You claimed your right, and you have 
had your right,” she said. “ Are you sat- 
isfied now?” 

Her voice, which she tried to make 
scornful, suddenly failed her. She swung 
back to her former posture. Leslie did not 
answer her. 

At Quimper he saw her to the door of 
her wagon-lit and said good night; but all 
night he remained in his seat, now sleeping 
in broken spells, interspersed with dreams 
that he could not remember, now staring 
out at the driving rain and shadowy trees 
that flashed past him. 

He wondered whether Marie’s hardness 
would break down before the end. Recon- 
ciled to the loss of her as he had become, 
the shock of the day had left him numbed 
and dazed. Still, he was conscious of an 
intense wish that their last parting should 
be, in a measure, as their first meeting had 
been. Otherwise he knew that he would 
always picture her as the woman with the 
despairing eyes that had looked at him 
from the car-window. 

In the morning she seemed to have as- 
sumed a cold and distant, but no longer 
contemptuous attitude. They breakfasted 
together. As they approached Paris, the 
journey became slower and more continu- 
ally interrupted by stoppages. Rumors be- 
gan to run through the car. The French 
were still retreating; the government had 
abandoned the capital and was flying to 
Bordeaux. Paris was to hold out, was to 
capitulate, was to be burned. 

Nearly all the travelers were either men 
of military age coming up for mobilization 
or citizens returning in haste from the 
provinces, to bring away their families. 
Newspapers, eagerly purchased at every 
station, contained almost nothing that was 
authentic. 
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At five o’clock, nearly three hours after 
the scheduled time, the train rolled into 
the terminal, which was packed with a 
mass of struggling humanity, trying to ob- 
tain passage from the capital. They 
struggled through it to the entrance. 

A footman in a brown livery, who had 
been standing there, wedged back against 
a door, from which he scanned the crowd 
of arriving travelers, pushed his way to- 
ward them, stood in front of them, and 
touched his hat. He addressed the girl in 
a low voice, speaking too rapidly for Leslie 
to catch the tenor of his remarks. Marie 
turned with a look of dismay. 

“It appears that it is impossible to get 
a carriage,” she said. “‘ The government 
has requisitioned the duke’s carriages and 
all his horses. He has managed to get a 
wire through, saying that his train has 
been held up, and that he will not reach 
the Adtel till nearly midnight. We are to 
go there and wait for him. But how are 
we to get to Charenton? Must we walk?” 
she added, turning to the footman again. 

That was out of the question. The 
streets were packed even more densely 
than the station. As far as the eye could 


reach, crowds were converging toward the 
exits from the city, the roads and gates 


and railroad-stations. Men and women 
fought to maintain their foothold. The 
central part of each thoroughfare was filled 
with an interminable line of carriages, 
carts, vans, wagons, even pack-animals, 
and men trundling perambulators and 
wheelbarrows containing bedding and 
household utensils. 

The footman spoke again with some 
hesitation. 

“ Madame,” he stammered, “I have 
managed to hire the covered cart of the 
baker at Charenton. It is waiting at the 
corner, in case it is decided to go in it. 
There is no other way. The man thinks 
that if we can once get across the Pont de 
la Concorde, we can make our way more 
easily along the south of the Seine.” 

It was the only plan possible. They 
pressed their way into the crowd, strug- 
gling along behind the footman, who 
cleared a difficult passage for them, until 
they reached the cart, which was jammed 
under the archway of a little court. 

The man on the seat grinned cheerfully, 
raised his cap, and sprang down to help 
Marie de Montroyal inside. Leslie fol- 
lowed, the footman touched his hat and 
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disappeared in the crowd, and, very slow- 
ly and with much effort, the cart began to 
move forward. 

But for the police, who still held the 
crowds in check, the scene would have 
been one of anarchy. But when at last 
the cart had managed to cross the Seine, 
its progress became much more easy and 
rapid, for the streets were comparatively 
empty. Then, as they turned eastward 
and neared the river again, the crowds be- 
gan once more; but this time they swept 
the cart along with them. So they re- 
crossed the Seine by the Pont National, 
and, long after it had grown dark, trav- 
ersed the open strip that lies between the 
fortifications and Charenton. 

Now they might have been passing 
through a wilderness. No one was travel- 
ing in either direction. The absurd vehicle 
bumped and blundered onward, and all the 
while the two passengers crouched down 
within. It was nine o’clock. The hours 
had passed, as the minutes that remained 
wére slipping away, and the final parting 
was very near. 

The sight of all those faces of fugitives, 
each stamped with terror, that never-end- 
ing procession along the way, the thought 
of all this misery about him, had lessened 
Leslie’s sense of humiliation. During the 
long drive he began to look upon the past 
from a new point of vision. It had been 
inevitable from the first. It was he who 
had been to blame for having thrust him- 
self into this alien life. He forgave her; 
he forgave her completely. He knew that 
he could face the future with resignation. 

A stifled sound came from the darkness 
at his side. Leslie looked toward the girl 
wonderingly. He could only see the out- 
lines of her form as she crouched under the 
low cover of the cart. 

“ Marie!” 

She was sobbing. He felt her tears rain 
on his hands. He had never seen her in 
grief like this. She answered him as if it 
were an echo of his own thoughts: 

“Leslie, forgive me! What have I 
done? Why should I have made you suf- 
fer like this?” 

“I forgive you,” he answered, taking 
her hand in his. 

She let it lie there, and drew nearer to 
him. The instinctive movement seemed to 
indicate the need of protection; there: was 
no thought of love in either heart. Secure 
in his renunciation, Leslie felt only an in- 
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tense pity for this wayward girl, flung into 
strife and contention that had eddied 
round her since birth, and helpless in it all. 

“| wish,” she said slowly, “ that I were 
better! I wish I were a good woman, like 
so many, not born to set men at odds and 
make them suffer!” 

“You have made me very happy,” he 
answered. 

She withdrew her hand from his and 
lapsed into silence. They were quite near 
Charenton now. Suddenly she raised her 
head. 

“ Listen!” she said. 

And quite distinctly, above the distant 
roar of Paris, they heard the heavy boom- 
ing of guns, far to the eastward. 

“Tt is the Germans!” she said. 

“Yes! But they may not reach Char- 
enton.” 

Silence followed again. 

“Where will you go to-night, Leslie?” 
she asked, a little later. “To your own 
cottage?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

But he knew then that he would not 
spend the night in Charenton, and would 
never return to the place. He had given 
no thought to his next move. 

“The duke returns to the front to-mor- 
row? And you?” he asked in turn. 
“Where will you go?” 

“JT think to Brittany,” she answered. 
“Tt has all been arranged.” 

Another silence followed. Then Marie 
said: 

“T want to tell you something before 
we part, but I do not know whether I can, 
or whether I ought. I thought it all over 
in the train last night. Perhaps it is your 
right. I do not want you to leave me 
without—without understanding.” 

“You shall tell me if you think it best.” 

The cart stopped; the driver sprang 
from his seat and opened the door at the 
back. 

“Well, we have arrived at last, ma- 
dame!” he cried cheerfully. 

Leslie got stiffly down and assisted Marie 
to descend. They were immediately in 
front of the open gates of theshétel, above 
which an oil lantern hung. An elderly 
housekeeper and two male servants in liv- 
ery, who were stariding beneath it, came 
forward. 

“His highness has not yet arrived, 
madame,” explained the old woman, bob- 
bing. “A telegram arrived half an hour 
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ago, saying that he will not be later than 
midnight. He requests that M. Went- 
worth shall await his coming. Supper is 
waiting, madame.” 

“See that the driver has supper, too,” 
said Marie; and they followed the house- 
keeper up the drive to the Aétel. 

There was nothing modern about the 
exterior of the building, but there was 
nothing ancient in the comfortable draw- 
ing-room into which they were shown. The 
furniture was new, and the walls had evi- 
dently been papered recently; it was an 
up-to-date Parisian drawing-room in every 
respect. Even the andirons were of new, 
shining brass. A cheerful blaze burned in 
the grate, and on each side of it a comfort- 
able armchair was drawn up to the fender. 

The girl took off her gloves and laid 
them on a table. She and her companion 
stood facing each other in front of the 
mantel; and to Leslie’s fancy it was all as 
prosaic as if he had just come to call. 

“The supper is served, madame!” an- 
nounced one of the liveried attendants from 
the door. 

They went into a dining-room, equally 
cheerful. For another half-hour the farce 
continued. They sat at opposite ends of a 
long table, exchanging a few words at in- 
tervals, always about subjects of the small- 
est importance. The butler, who did not 
leave the room, passed round the dishes 
with solemn state. Leslie was wondering 
whether the parting would be just like 
this. 

When he rose from the table, he glanced 
at his watch and saw that it was past ten 
o’clock. An hour and forty minutes more 
and she would pass out of his sight alto- 
gether, as she was now passing out of his 
life. 

They went back into the drawing-room, 
where the housekeeper was waiting. Marie 
dismissed her. 

“ You can go to bed,” she said. 

The old woman made her ridiculous bob 
and vanished. Through the great building 
ran a sudden sense of freedom; they were 
alone, at the last phase of their acquaint- 
ance. Leslie waited, expectant. If Marie 
had anything to tell him, it must be now! 

She looked up at him from the place 
where she was standing in front of the fire. 

“ Well, this is the end,” she said, with a 
queer little smile. “ Do you remember 
how you wanted to paint the garden here, 
but only painted the trees in the park?” 
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“Yes,” he replied, wondering at the 
whimsical remembrance. 

“| think most of us do that,” she said. 
“T mean, we fall short of our intention. 
Do you know that if you had—if you had 
been different that night when we met here, 
the whole course of my life might have 
been changed?” 

He looked at her in sudden dismay. 

“In what way?” he asked, trying to re- 
strain his quickening pulses. 

“] am going to tell you, but you need 
not listen unless you wish. It is only that 
it is your right, because I have done you 
so heavy a wrong.” 

“You have done me no wrong! Indeed, 
you have never wronged me. I think you 
wanted to see me out of compassion; but 
remember—I, in turn, wanted to see you. 
I am grateful that I have been allowed to 
see you, even though the price was high.” 

She placed her hand with a quick mo- 
tion upon her heart. 

“Let us go out into the garden; it is 
stifling in here,” she answered. 

They went out of the house and de- 
scended the steps. The lantern above the 
gates shed a subdued radiance across the 
lawn. Outside it was quite dark, for the 
small moon was hidden by clouds. There 
was hardly a sound to be heard anywhere; 
yet out of the east, fitfully, came the boom- 
ing of guns. 

They walked side by side across the lawn 
toward the gates. There Marie stopped 
and turned to him. 

“T can’t speak here,” she said. “ Let us 
stroll down the street. I will tell you out- 
side your’ house, the little house where you 
dreamed of me all the spring—and painted 
trees. You don’t misunderstand me?” she 
continued, stopping again outside the gates. 
“Tt is a novel situation, my friend, and 
there are no rules in the conventions that 
can apply to it. I am losing one who prized 
me and whom I should have prized. Let 
that be my excuse.” 

They strolled along the little empty 
street until they reached the cottage. She 
placed her hand upon the gate, leaned 
against it, and, supported thus, stood look- 
ing at him. 

XVI 


“Tr you had willed it, on that night 
when I came here, the whole course of our 
lives would have been changed,” she said 
again. “I can tell you this, now that the 
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barrier which only death can remove has 
been raised between us.” 

“You mean that I should not have ac- 
cepted your decision in the Bois?” 

She continued looking at him through 
the darkness, as if she were trying to read 
his thoughts. Suddenly she made a little 
impatient gesture. 

“Oh, it is necessary to go much further 
back than that, I see!” she said. “ Let us 
go back to the point at which it all started, 
the megaliths. Do you remember what I 
told you there—that we do not love lightly 
in Brittany? That a declaration of love is 
either a profanation which must be 
avenged, or everything in the world? I 
gave my lips to you, and I went back to 
the chdteau with my heart singing in my 
breast, because of the happiness I knew 
for the first time. I will tell you now that 
I had loved you from the first moment we 
met. I came to you upon the cliffs that 
second day because I loved you. I loved 
you, and I had the intuition then that our 
love must last forever. Then, when I went 
back to the chdteau, I was caught in the 
old snare, and I remained to play the part 
that had been allotted me. It was the 
only way in which I could show perfect 
loyalty. Ah, you cannot understand that 
feeling; you are not a Breton!” 

“T think I understand,” said Leslie. 

“ Well, then,” she went on, “I hated 
you because you had my heart, because I 
must still love you. And when I had gone 
away and never thought to see you again, 
my hate grew as my love grew. I could 
not bear to have made that sacrifice and 
to suffer so when it meant perhaps nothing 
to you. I wanted you to suffer as I was 
suffering, that you might share in my sacri- 
fice. And then—I saw you. It was in 
Paris, at the Opéra. I was in a box, and 
I saw you enter and begin to search the 
rows of faces. I knew it was mine that 
you sought. I read your face, although 
you did not see me. I hid behind the cur- 
tain, but I watched you until you went 
out at the end of the first act, and did not 
return. How happy I was! You were 
suffering, too» then!*” That almost made 
me contented. And then I met you in the 
garden of the /Adétel, and you claimed the 
right to an interview with me. You had 
loved me all that year. If I had thought 
that you had cast the memory of our love 
aside, I should have wanted to kill myself. 
I could not live, knowing that you were 
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telling another woman what you had told 
me!” 

“ There was never any danger,” said 
Leslie in a low tone. 

“Then I came here, to make you suffer 
more by the remembrances that I should 
bring you. But when I saw your room, 
when I realized that the same spell which 
had been woven around our lives had 
brought about the coincidence of your 
presence here, I was afraid. Everything 
seemed fated. And with you I forgot my 
pride. I only wanted you; I could remem- 
ber nothing except that night among the 
megaliths. Only one word, or none, and 
you could have taken me into your arms.” 

“ Remember,” said Leslie quietly, “ yuu 
were in my house. I did not know, and, 
even if I had known, it was no place in 
which I had the right to tell you. You 
had come into my studio alone, as my 
guest, and I could not in honor have 
spoken.” 

“ Ah, you American!” she cried scorn- 
fully. ‘“ And so you thought that it would 
not be @ la mode Américaine! You would 


reserve your declaration until we were 
wandering in the properly lit, respectable 


Bois de Vincennes, like a pair of pastoral 
lovers, or a shopkeeper wooing his lady 
bookkeeper! Do not think that I failed 
to read your mind. When we passed out 
of this little house, my heart turned to a 
stone. It became like one of our mega- 
liths, hundreds of centuries old, and hard 
as they. I wanted to punish you, to make 
you suffer all your life for the deadly in- 
sult of your planned, calculated love, your 
declaration that was to be made at the cor- 
rect place, in the most approved manner! 
As if you had the right, M. Wentworth— 
the right or the rank—to sue for my hand 
like a bourgeois! As if you had any right 
so much as to raise your eyes to mine, ex- 
cept because of love!” 

She seemed on fire with the intensity of 
her emotion. She clutched at her throat, 
and he saw her eyes flame through the 
darkness. 

“You believed me when I said I could 
not love! But it was true that nothing 
could move me then. It was too late. I 
went away resolved to make you drink hu- 
miliation to the dregs. The dregs of shame 
I drank should be drained by you, to make 
my life endurable. So, when the oppor- 
tunity arrived, I sent for you. You will 
grant that it was cleverly conceived?” 
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“ Very cleverly!” said Leslie. 

In that instant he knew that he was her 
master. Her taunts, her desperate attempt 
to goad him past endurance, went by him 
like the wind. For while they fought that 
battle out, another fight, a hidden strug- 
gle, was being waged between their souls; 
and he had won! He knew by surest in- 
stinct that nothing she could say could 
have any meaning to him, for only his 
sense of honor prevented him from making 
the victory his. 

This sense of a hidden understanding, of 
her concealed surrender, clouded his mind, 
so that the fury of her speech seemed in- 
significant. He knew in that same instant 
that their souls had rushed together, had 
always been together. She was his! 

He hardly heard her. The sense of the 
Druid spell, the sense of inevitability, came 
over him. He leaned heavily against the 
garden fence, watching her. 

“ And every moment of yesterday was 
sweet to me!” she cried. “ I watched your 
humiliation; I saw you descend into the 
pit of shame that held me, and I knew that 
you suffered more than I. Ah, why did 
you ever let me see your face, you whom 
I love forever?” 

She spoke the last words in a sort of 
frenzy. She leaned toward him, and he 
felt her breath stir his hair. Voices were 
crying to him. She was his; she had been 
always his! 

He caught her in his arms; he held her 
fast, and in that embrace he forgot all hon- 
or, everything. 

“Come with me!” he cried. “Let us 
forget all this—let us forget all except that 
we love each other and must always love 
each other! Come with me, Marie d’Ys!” 

She did not answer, and he repeated his 
words over and over. Afterward he re- 
membered that hours had seemed to pass 
while he held her there, mute, her cheek 
against his, and only the quick beating of 
her heart to tell him that she heard. 

At length she stirred; she put her arms 
about his neck. 

“To leave honor and all behind?” she 
asked softly. “Is it worth while, Leslie?” 

“Yes, it is worth while,” he answered. 
“ There is nothing else that counts.” 

“My husband?” she whispered almost 
inaudibly. 

Leslie started. He had not had the duke 
in his mind for a single moment. That 
sinister figure had been an abstraction, 
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something that must be broken like a 
chain, not a living man. 

“No!” she said gently. “It is not 
worth while, because love goes where hon- 
or goes. It is not worth while. I would 
rather have you think of me in honor than 
have me yours with shame!” 

“ There can be no shame, Marie. 
are not his; you never have been!” 

She drew his face into her hands. 

“You shall decide,” she said. “ But I 
want to say one thing more. If my love 
for you partook of hatred, that was not I 
— it was the curse of the megaliths. They 
drive those mad who stand within their 
circle on Midsummer Eve, I have always 
felt that. And often I thought of you only 
with tenderness. Even when I summoned 
you back to Penmarch, it was because I 
wanted to see the man who thought me 
above all in the world.” 

“IT knew that when you were telling me 
of your hate,” he answered. “ Marie, dear 
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Marie d’Ys, as I shall always think of you, 
how would you have me choose?” 
“Once,” she said slowly, “I gave you 
up because of what I thought my duty. 
The greater my love for you, the stronger 


the sacrifice, the more my duty called me. 
Now it is for you to choose, Leslie. Your 
word shall be my word, and your law 
mine.” 

“Do you want me to let you go?” he 
cried hoarsely. 

“ Choose!” she only answered, caressing 
his cheek with her hand. 

“T am to let you go?” 

“ Choose, Leslie dear!” 

“Ther. I choose as you wish,” he said. 
“ V/e shal! not meet again.” 

“No, but we shall meet in our mem- 
orics. Leslie, I feel now that your choice 
has banished that ancient spell forever. I 
love you; I shall continue to love you; but 
it is a saner love. I shall always think of 
you. I am going to think of ycu—do you 
know how?” 

“On the cliff at Penmarch?” 

“No, in this little house. I know you 
will not return to it, but I am going to fix 
you in my memory seated in your studio 
up-stairs, looking out over the trees in the 
Bois de Vincennes, and painting—painting 
trees. Will you unlock the door and let 
me go up to take a last look at it?” 

“ Marie, it is all dark inside.” 

“ Never mind! Give me two matches. 
One I will strike inside the hall, and the 
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other in the studio. Only a match flare, 
and the scene will be fixed in my mind for- 
ever. Do not refuse my last request of 
you!” 

He opened the wicket gate, and there 
came on him the poignant, stunning mem- 
ory of that last occasion when he had 
flung his hopes away. But he braced him- 
self and unlocked the door. He saw her 
disappear within. 

Presently a spurt of light flamed in the 
hall. Then he heard her running up- 
stairs. Another gleam of flame came from 
the studio window. 

To remain there was unendurable. Leav- 
ing the door open, he walked slowly back 
to the garden gate and waited for her. 

Up-stairs the flame blazed brightly. 
Looking up, he saw her silhouetted against 
the drawn shade. She was standing side- 
wise against the window, looking back into 
the room. Her clear-drawn profile cut the 
illumined shade like a cameo head. 

The flare died down and suddenly went 
out. Leslie turned to make his way back 
to the house door again. 

As he did so, he heard quick footsteps 
in the street. He hesitated; he did not 
care to be seen going into an unoccupied 
house. He waited an instant at the gate. 

The footsteps drew near. A _ soldier’s 
figure loomed out of the darkness, passed 
him, halted, turned. Leslie saw the Duc 
de Montroyal standing before him. 

The duke recognized him at once, and 
held out his hand. 

“They told me you had gone out,” he 
cried, with an air of intense relief. 
“ Where is she?” 

Before Leslie could find words with 
which to answer, Marie came slowly out 
of the cottage. 
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SHE must have seen the Duc de Mont- 
royal as she walked down the little garden, 
but there was no sign of surprise or con- 
sternation on her face. She came to the 
gate and held out her hand to her hus- 
band. The duke bowed over it and raised 
it to his lips. In silence the three left the 
cottage gate and walked along the road 
toward the entrance of the /étel. 

It was the duke who broke the silence 
when they stood for an instant under the 
lamp. 

“Wet weather to-morrow, M. Went- 
worth, I think,” he said. 
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“ Yes,” answered Leslie. “ It looks like 
it. You will have a poor day for your 
return.” 

“ A splendid day!” he answered. “ We 
are holding the invaders. Please God, to- 
morrow I shall return in time to take part 
in the attack. There will be no second 
capitulation of Paris!” 

Leslie found himself drawing breath with 
a sensation as if an intolerable weight had 
been removed from his chest. The duke 
suspected nothing, then; he had regarded 
the evening stroll as a matter of course. It 
had not even occurred to him to question 
his wife’s presence in the painter’s cottage. 

He looked at Marie, who stood quietly 
at the duke’s side, her eyes lowered. He 
wondered of what she was thinking then. 

“ Well, I must say good night and good- 
by,” said Leslie awkwardly. ‘“ My task 
is done. I trust that I have satisfactorily 
acquitted myself of the high honor which 
you have paid me.” 

“You have done more,” said the duke. 
“ No, M. Wentworth, you must at least see 
us to the threshold of our home, and per- 
haps smoke a cigar with me.” He laughed 
a little nervously. “One does not feel in- 
clined to let a friend depart when one owes 
him everything that one values in the 
world,” he added. 

Side by side the three walked up the 
drive. They ascended the stone step: and 
entered the hall. It seemed an eternity 
since Leslie had been in the Adtel before. 

“We will smoke our cigars in the. li- 
brary,” said the duke. “ You are not in 
any hurry to be gone, Wentworth? I owe 
you so much, and I want to talk over our 
memories.” 

Leslie was suddenly conscious of a sen- 
sation of uneasiness. The duke’s words, 
though entirely frank, had yet an under- 
tone, not exactly of suspicion, but of deter- 
mination. 

“‘T wish to see you, and I shall see you,” 
he seemed to say. 

Leslie glanced at Marie. For the first 
time since she had left the cottage he met 
her eyes, and he was aware of a similar 
impression on her part. ' 

“ Madame, au revoir,” said the duke, 
raising her hand to his lips again. “I 
shall not detain our friend Wentworth 
more than perhaps twenty minutes.” 

She straightened herself suddenly and 
met the duke’s gaze with one almost of 
defiance. She held out her hand to Leslie, 
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who kissed it in turn. Then she began to 
ascend the stairs that led upward from the 
hall; and he felt that he would never see 
her again. 

“Come into the library, monsieur,” said 
the duke, leading him past the dining-room 
into another apartment. 

He switched on the electric light, and 
Leslie saw a large chamber furnished in 
antique oak, with books around it. At the 
farther end was another door, which 
opened into a conservatory. Beyond that 
were trees. It was evidently the back of 
the Adtel, opening upon the wider space of 
garden which Leslie had once wished to 
paint, and where he had met the gardener. 

“ Sit down, monsieur,” said the Duc de 
Montroyal, handing him a cigar from a 
box, and taking one. He held out a match 
for Leslie, and lit his own. “ Well, M. 
Wentworth, you are aware of the purpose 
of this last interview?” he continued, 
adopting a businesslike tone. “I shall be 
pleased to hear whatever you may have to 
say to me.” 

“In what regard?” asked Leslie, meet- 
ing his eyes. 

“ Pardon me, M. Wentworth, but I do 
not feel inclined to explain myself further. 
I understand, however, that the house 
across the street is yours—that you occu- 
pied it this summer, and still reside there.” 

“* Monsieur le duc, I cannot meet insinu- 
ations with answers. Having honored me 
with your confidence, I demand that that 
confidence shall continue to be _ re- 
spected.” 

“Ah, yes, monsieur!” replied the duke, 
smiling crookedly. “ But words are so 
easy, you know, and amount to nothing 
at all.” 

“ Listen to me—” Leslie began heated- 
ly; but the other held up his hand. 

“ Pardon me, M. Wentworth, if I ask 
you to restrain your voice and to be quite 
conversational,” he said. “I am a little 
nervous to-night. Suppose I ask you 
whether you love her?” 

“ Yes, and I have always loved her,” he 
answered. 

“You were hardly the person to accept 
the proposition that was tendered to you, 
then?” 

“ Perhaps not, but I accepted it. And 
if you think she—” 

“One moment, please! We do not dis- 
cuss the lady who has done me the honor 
to accept my rank. Her faultlessness is 
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taken as beyond consideration. As it 
stands, M. Wentworth, it appears that you 
were thoughtless enough to place her in a 
false position this evening?” 

“Well, if you like—yes,” 
Leslie. 

Looking at the man before him, he was 
conscious of an intense desire to tell him 
everything from the beginning. If the 
duke could know of his sacrifice and 
Marie’s, if he suspected how nearly there 
had been no bride on the occasion of that 
interrupted wedding in the Chateau d’Ys, 
the summer before! But he said nothing, 
and only remained in his chair, waiting for 
the duke to lead. 

“ Then, monsieur, you would not wish 
her to rest with this stigma upon her?” 

“ There can be no stigma!” cried Leslie 
indignantly. ‘“ Once I had begun her por- 
trait. She was interested in me and in my 
work. It was not likely that we would 
meet again. She did me the honor to enter 
my house alone in order to see my studio.” 

“ Ves, M. Wentworth, but it was a sin- 
gularly unfortunate thing, in view of your 
feeling toward her,” answered the other. 

“ Well, let us call it bad taste on my 
part, then.” 

“ Trreparably bad taste,” said the duke, 
looking at him as if with a hidden mean- 
ing which he expected the other to de- 
cipher. 

“ Let us come to the point,” said Leslie. 
“Tf you think that she cares for me—” 

The duke rose. 

“ Pray understand once for all,” he said, 
“that I think nothing and suspect noth- 
ing. I do not allow myself even to ques- 
tion her or you. No, M. Wentworth, I 
acquit you of evil intent. But I will come 
to the point. It is not what was meant, 
but what was done. You have been so in- 
discreet as to place the Duchesse de Mont- 
royal in an intolerable position. You have 
been so unfortunate as to cast a stigma 
upon my honor, M. Wentworth. And I 
avenge my honor in my own way!” 

He walked to a cabinet above a book- 
shelf, unlocked it with a key which he took 
from his pocket, and brought out a long 
leather case. This he opened by pressing 
upon the catch. The lid flew back, dis- 
closing two old-fashioned dueling pistols. 
He held out the case to Leslie. 

In the moment while the duke’s hand 
was being extended, Leslie found time to 
glance at his face. The expression was 
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quite calm, but there was an underlying 
fanaticism there which he recognized made 
remonstrance useless; so he took the pistol 
nearest him. 

“ As you wish,” he said quietly. “ But 
at least, before you kill me, you will re- 
peat that you hold her blameless?” 

“Tt is not for me to criticise her ac- 
tions,” answered the duke. “I hold you 
blameless, M. Wentworth. Rely on that, 
and let it solace you. You have been sim- 
ply unfortunate. I am an unerring shot.” 
He smiled, quite in the old, gay fashion. 
“ But nervous to-night,” he added. Leslie 
saw that his hand was as steady as a rock. 
“ Besides, I propose a distance at which 
your chance and mine will be practically 
equivalent. Eight paces—in the garden?” 

“As you wish!” 

“ These have hair-triggers. They load 
with powder and a2 ball. I am sure a sin- 
gle exchange will be sufficient. Do not 
press the trigger before you are ready, for 
the weapon will be discharged at slightest 
touch. I will now load them.” 

He brought powder and bullets from the 
cabinet and proceeded to do so, ramming 
the lead down the muzzle of each with a 
short ramrod. The bores were of large 
caliber. A shot at eight paces would drill 
a hole in a man as ‘large as the wound 
made by the French triangular bayonet. 

“Take your choice again, if you wish, 
Wentworth,” said the duke courteously. 

With Leslie’s acceptance of his challenge 
he seemed to have become almost joyous 
in his demeanor. 

“] will keep the same pistol,” answered 
Leslie. 

“Very well! Now, sir, what I propose 
is this. Unfortunately we cannot have 
any assistance in this matter. Consequent- 
ly we must devise some way in which we 
shall be at equal advantage. Go through 
the conservatory into the garden, and ac- 
quaint yourself with it. In the center of 
the lawn you will see a number of croquet- 
hoops. They are exactly eight paces from 
one another.” He took out his watch. “ It 
is ten minutes to one,” he said, “ and one 
can easily hear-the clock on the Municipal 
Hall strike at the hour. Select any hoop 
you please, then. In five minutes I will 
come out and take my stand with one foot 
touching the hoop next to yours, on either 
side. We shall wait till we hear the clock 
chime the four quarters. At the stroke of 
one, we fire together.” 
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He bowed, as if to signify that nothing 
more remained to be said. 

Leslie took up his pistol, went into the 
conservatory, and passed out into the gar- 
den. It was still dark, though the edge of 
the moon was visible among the clouds. 
He could just make out the confines of 
the garden, which was larger than that in 
front. 

He walked down a path until he found 
himself near the little door, at the spot 
where he had first seen M. Bruot. And 
then the monstrous unreality of the situa- 
tion staggered him. In ten minutes he 
would almost certainly be dead or dying. 
And this was the garden into which he 
had looked so longingly! Surely it was all 
an evil dream! 

Yet, if it was a dream, it was a dream 
that held him, and he must act his part 
in it. 

“ What will be the awakening?” he mut- 
tered to himself as he turned toward the 
lawn. 

He walked to and fro until his foot 
touched one of the hoops. He paced eight 
yards and found another. There was little 
importance in making a choice; the moon 


was high, and what light there was, was 


diffused evenly. He took his station at the 
second hoop and waited, pistol in hand, 
looking toward the conservatory. 

At that moment he was conscious only 
of an overwhelming desire to see Marie 
again. 


XVIII 


THE ten minutes seemed to be endless. 
Leslie did not know how long it had taken 
him to reach the croquet - hoop, or how 
long he waited afterward; but the second 
interval was at least as long as the first. 
Yet he felt no impatience. At the pros- 
pect of death, he was conscious of a strong, 
surging life in him that defied the threat 
of extinction. At that moment Marie 
seemed to be already his, and the ap- 
proaching duel to be the victorious climax 
of the play. 

At length Leslie saw the duke’s cigar 
glow in the conservatory. Then it moved 
toward him across the lawn. He heard his 
adversary’s footsteps on the grass. 

““M. Wentworth?” inquired the duke 
softly. 

“ This way!” answered Leslie out of the 
darkness. 

The duke came nearer. 
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“You are at the second hoop, I see,” 
he said. “I shall take my stand at the 
first, then. There are still two minutes. It 
would be advisable to have your pistol in 
position, but do not touch the trigger!” 

Leslie saw the other’s outline dimly. He 
held the pistol covering his body, and saw 
the shadow of the duke’s weapon point 
like a finger toward him. 

Everything was perfectly still. A light, 
which had appeared in an upper window 
for a moment, went out. Leslie thought 
of the lights that flashed as signals at Pen- 
march. The wait was infinitely long. His 
arm was growing fatigued. 

Suddenly there rang out, clear and mel- 
low through the night air, the first of the 
four chimes. After a pause filled with 
reverberations, there came the second 
chime. 

Facing his adversary unwaveringly, Les- 
lie yet imagined that he saw something 
move overhead. It might have been an 
illusion, but the moon, which had begun to 
shine from behind a cloud, for an instant 
went out. Then it appeared again, the 
whole half orb, lighting up the lawn. 

The second of the slow chimes had 
hardly ceased when a figure emerged from 
the shadows of the trees about the house; 
and a moment later Leslie heard Marie’s 
voice. 

“Where are you? What has happened, 
then, that M. Wentworth’s hat is still in 
the hall?” 

She ran between them and stood still, 
her face immobile with horror. So Leslie 
saw the gratification of the one wish that 
remained to him! 

Swiftly the third of the chimes began. 
Starting at the sound, the girl rushed be- 
tween them, clinging to her husband. 

“ Raymond, what is it that you are 
doing? A pistol? A duel? Why? You 
shall not kill each other! Put your pistols 
away!” 

The fourth of the four chimes had al- 
ready begun. The Duc de Montroyal 
tried to detach himself from Marie’s grasp, 
but she clung to him despite his efforts. 

“Listen! Come into the house! Let 
me hear what is the matter and explain! 
Put down your pistols!” 

“ Alas, M. Wentworth, you see it .is m- 
possible to fire!” said the duke. 

As he spoke, the hour pealed with the 
sound of a great bell that seemed to vi- 
brate everywhere. A second afterward 
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there came a crash like the discharge of a 
whole battery of great guns. Leslie saw 
a white flame of blinding light, the earth 
rocked under him, and he felt conscious- 
ness drift from him. His last remem- 
brance was of Marie’s face, clear as in a 
flash-light. 


He opened his eyes in a strange room, 
to look into a face that seemed somehow 
familiar; and yet he could not recognize it. 
The half light was unbearable. He closed 
his eyes again; and then he heard some 
one rise from the bedside, go to the door, 
and call somebody else by a familiar name, 
which also escaped Leslie’s memory. 

After that came alternations of waking 
and sleeping, during which he passed 
through scenes of delirium, or struggled 
into consciousness. But nearly always, 
when he awoke, he saw the stranger. 

The time came when the man’s face 
struck a chord of memory. Leslie uttered 
an exclamation and tried to stretch out his 
hand. The face of the watcher lit up with 
pleasure. 

“'M. Bruot!” said Leslie. 


“ Thank the good Lord!” exclaimed the 
lawyer with fervor, taking Leslie’s hand 


and pressing it warmly. “ They thought 
—those asses of doctors thought—that you 
would never recover your mind!” 

“ How long have I lost it, then?” 

“Two months, M. Wentworth. Two 
months you have lain here, long after your 
wound healed. How do you feel? Do 
you remember things? Do you know 
where you are?” 

“The last place I remember visiting 
was the /Adtel at Charenton.” 

“ He remembers everything!” cried M. 
Bruot, apostrophizing his reflection in the 
mirror. “ Yes, you are here, M. Went- 
worth. Two months you have been here, 
and it is just as the specialist said—if you 
remembered anything, you would remem- 
ber all.” 

“What has happened?” 

“The best! The invaders are beaten 
back almost to the frontier. The govern- 
ment has returned to Paris from Bordeaux. 
The English are in France, fighting side by 
side with us.” 

“Good news! But what has happened 
here? Did the duke shoot me in the 
head?” 

The lawyer looked at him sorrowfully. 
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“He does not, after all, remember 
everything,” he said to himself. “ Ah, 
monsieur, try to remember. The duke 
had no cause to shoot you. You must re- 
member how you went to Penmarch, to 
take his place beside mademoiselle—” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember all that,” said 
Leslie. “Go on!” 

“He remembers! Well, after the cere- 
mony you took the train for Paris to- 
gether—” 

“Yes, and we reached Paris. 
go on!” 

“ He remembers that he reached Paris! 
Then, M. Wentworth, you drove out to 
Charenton—” 

“TI know I did, and we had supper 
here.” 

“He remembers the supper! His mem- 
ory is really admirable. That is a good 
sign. Well, monsieur, the duke returned, 
you will recall, and he invited you to walk 
with him and madame in the garden be- 
hind the house and smoke a cigar; and 
while you were there that accursed Zep- 
pelin dropped a bomb on the lawn.” 

“Ts she hurt? Is she alive?” cried Les- 
lie wildly. 

“ Assuredly she was uninjured—miracu- 
lously, for there is a hole a dozen feet 
deep beside where you were standing. She 
was absolutely uninjured, but your head 
was badly hurt, and for these two months 
the specialist has almost despaired of you. 
But now, thank—” 

“ And the duke?” 

“'M. Wentworth, do not distress your- 
self, I beg of you. Some other time—” 

“ Was killed?” 

The lawyer put his hand on Leslie’s 
shoulder. 

“He knew nothing,” he said. “He 
never knew what happened. One moment 
you were walking together, the next—an- 
nihilated, monsieur! Rest quietly now; 
for, M. Wentworth, I know everything.” 

“IT must see her! When can I go to 
her?” 

As he spoke he looked up, to see Marie 
standing at the door. 

She was dressed in black. Her face was 
drawn and white, but at the sight of Leslie 
her eyes lit with a look which told him that 
at last the fable of the megaliths had been 
fulfilled. 

“See, monsieur, she has come to you!” 
said the lawyer—and left them. 


END 
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